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COMPREHENSIVE CHILD DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1971 



THURSDAY, MAY 13, 1971 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Employment Manpower, 

AND Poverty and the 

Subcommittee on Children and Youth of the 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittees met at 10 a.m. in room 412, Old Senate Office 
Building, Hon. Walter F. Mondale, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Children and Youth, presiding. 

Present Senator Mondale. 

Committee staff members present: A. Sidney Johnson III, profes- 
sional staff member to the subcommittee; and John K. £ ^ales minority 
counsel. 

►Senator : >ndale. The hearing will come to order. Senator 

Cranston, who is a most dedicated member of this subcommittee, 
could not be here this morning, because he is chairing a Veterans’ 
Affairs Subcommittee hearing. 

I would like to include at this point in the record a statement by 
Senator Cranston on S. 1512. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ALAN CRANSTON, A IT.S. SENATOR 1‘ROM THE 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Senator Cranston. Mr. Chairman, before our distinguished panel 
of witnesses presents its testimony this morning, I’d like to take a 
minute to say how very pleased I am, as a member of the new Subcom- 
mittee on Children and Youth, and of the old Subcommittee on 
Employment, Manpower, and Poverty, to be working with you on 
measures of such importance to the future well-being of our Nation. 
Unfortunately, I was unable to be present at the Children and Youth 
Subcommittee’s initial hearing 2 weeks ago, since I was then chairing 
my own Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee hearings at the same time. 
Now, however, I look forward to being able to devote much work, with 
you, Mr. Chairman, with Chairman Nelson, and with Senators Javits 
and Schweiker^^ the ranking subcommittee minority members, to in- 
sure that prompt action is taken on the vital legislation we are consid- 
ering here today. 

Let me say that my involvement with Headstart during the past 
2 years has been a most gratifying experience. I was especially pleased 
to be able to join with you, Mr. Chairman, last fall, in helping to 
save Headstart from cutbacks last year by an amendment we 
sponsored on the Senate floor to the labor/health, education, and 

( 1 ) 
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$398 mailon ‘“‘horized tod 

tion, and $34 million ■””* f ‘5;if Pj™f ^ SSs ogl *3 i^rvo 

mZ'y'Ihotands 3 disadvantaged children v-ho wodd otWUe 

fh\^ vital preschool assistance this tiscal year. equal 

lerve to set a higher 'r£3*betoe tSe fiscli 
stirt next fiscal year under a continuing resolution before the fiscal 

’'*F;;S 3 'i?™ 233 t be”yS“^^^^^ and must do even more. 

S,1612whiohlamproudto^^^^^^^ 

IScfdeveinpmnt, and civil rights er^nmatlons. This bM 

gsr 5it3nb?trt£r^^^^ 

Sloply &v3Xg‘3Smmu3u?4°& 3d WdTSrS ’'eajh 

other and their children’s destinies. fu^^Uv <?o as to orovide 

In addition, S. 1512 expands ex|stmg authority 

services, not only for the 33^ million f cMldrfn from 

whose famUies lire below the poverty level, but for cmidren irom 

“BTeftiSn^S^e Child Development in HEW as the 

prScipal iigencyfor administration of the ^^t and coordmation^o 
chUd ^evelonment activities and programs, S. 1512 recognizes 
the diverse mterests in the child development field Hftmnnds 

take account of them all without givmg primacy °^QuntXJ^to 

retention of an independent child development office accountable 

®'"chaKii?^^'me close by reaffirming, my belief that the 

greatness and most enduring resource Lnd °tenacit| wid 

Lncems and master strategies, but our initiative and tenacity an 

our concern for the future welfare of our cffildren. 

(A copy of S. 1512, S. 706, ana S. 530 follow:) 
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IN THE SENATE OE THE UNITED STATES 

April 5, 1971 

Mr. Mondal'^: / himself, Mr. Bayii, Mr. Brooke, Mr. Case, Mr. Cranston, 
Mr. ^ . v:-s,iN, Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, Mr. Hartke, Mr. Holmngs, 

Hu:- vvt:* . Mr. Inouye, Mr. J.wiis, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. McGee, Mr. 
Mci; Mr. Mansi'ield, Mr. Mathias, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Moss, Mr. 

Muskte, Mr. Nei^son, Mr. 1 \vstore,Mi’* Mr. Randolph, Mr. Ribicoff, 

Mr. ScnwEicKER, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Tunnet’, and Mr. Wiuliams) intro- 
duced the following bill ; which was read twice and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public AVclfarc 



To amend the Economic Opportunity Aet of 1964 to provide for 
a compreiheRsive child development program in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

1 Be it euacled hi) the Senate and House of Itepresenia- 

2 lives of the United Stales of America in Congress assembled, 

3 Thvat this Act may be cited as the ‘'Comprehensive Child 

4 Development Act of 1971’^ 

5 AMENDMENT 

6 rgBc. 2. Title V of the Boonomic Opportunity Act of 

7 1964, as amended, is amended to read ais follows : 



VII— O 




4 

2 

1 “TITLE COMPEEHENSIVE CHILD DEVELOP- 

2 MENT PROGRAM 

3 BTATKMBm" OF FINDINGS AND TUEPOSE 

4 Sec. 501, (a) The Ck)ngress fiiids that— 

D ( 1 ) millions of American children are suffering urn 

6 necessary harm from the lack of adec^uate child develop- 

7 ment services, particularly during early childhood years ; 

8 (2) comprehensive child development prograir.is, 

9 including a full range of health, education, and social 

10 services, aa^e essential to the achievement of the full po- 
ll tential of Americans children and should be available as 

12 a matter of right to ail children regardless of economic, 

13 social, and family background ; , 

14 (3) children with special needs must receive full and 

15 special consideration in planning any child development 

10 programs and, pending the availability of such programs 

1^ for all children, priority must he given to preschool cliil- 

13 dreii with the greatest economic^and social need; 

19 ^4) while no mother may be forced to work outside 

20 the horns as a condition for using child development pro- 

21 grams, such programs are essential to allow many par- 

22 ents to undertake or continue full- or part-time employ- 

23 ment, training, or education; and 

24 (5) it is essential that the planning and operation 
of such programs be undertaken as a partnership of par- 
ents, community, and local government, 
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(b) It is the puipose of this Act to provide every child 
v/ith a fair and full opportunity to reach his full potential by 
establishing and expanding comprehensive child development 
programs and services designed to assure the sound and 
oooxdinated development of these programs, to recognize and 
bidld upon the experience and success gained through the 
Headstart program, and similar effo-rts, to famish child devel- 
opment services for those children who need them most, with 
special emphasis -on preschool programs for economically dis- 
advantaged children, and for children of working mothers and 
oingle parent families, to provide that decisions on the nature 
and funding of such programs be made at the community 
level with the full involvement of parents and other individ- 
oials and organizations in the community interested in child 
development, and to establish the legislative framework for 
the future expansion of such programs to universally available 
child development services. 

PaHT a — C oMPKJjJHENSIVE GblIjD DEVELOPMENT 
rnOGKAMS 

FEOGRAM AUTHOEIZED 

Sec. 51.^. The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is authorized and directed to provide financial assist- 
ance for c’ihild development programs in accordance with the 
provisions of this title. 



9 




6 

4 

1 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

2 Sec. 512. For the purpose of cai’i-ying out this part, 

3 thei”. is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 

4 $2,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1973; 

5 the sum of $4,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 

6 June 30, 1974 ; and the sum of $7,000,000,000 for the fiscal 

7 year ending June 30, 1975. 

8 AULOTMBNTS AMONG PRIME SPONSORS 

9 Sec. 513. (a) From the amounts appropriated for carry- 

10 ing out this part the Secretary shall first reserve the 

11 following: 

12 ( 1 ) not less than that proportion of the total amount 

13 available for carrying out this part as is equivalent to 

14 that proportion which the total number of children of 

15 migrant agricultural workers bears to the total number 

16 of economically disadvantaged children in the United 

17 States, which shall be made available to prime sponsors 

18 designated pursuant to section 515(a) (5) (C) ; 

19 (2) not less than that proportion of the total amount 

20 available for carrying out this part as is equivalent to 

21 that proportion which the total number of children on 

22 Indian reservations bears to the total number of eoo- 

23 nomically disadvantaged children in the United States, 

24 -which shall be apportioned among federally recognized 

25 Indian reservations for programs serving such reserva- 
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tions so that the amount apportioned to each such 
reservaiti'on bears the same relationship to the total 
amounts I'eserved pursuant to this paragraph that the 
number of children residing in such resei*vation bears 
to the total number of children residing in all such 
reservations ; 

(3) not to exceed 5 per centum of the total amount 
available under section 502, which shall be made avail- 
able under section 515 (a) (5) (D) ; and 
(b) The Secretaiy shall allot the remainder of the 
amount appropriated for carrying out this part armong the 
Sitates in the following maimer: 

(1) 50 per cexiitiim of such remainder so that the 
amount allotted to each State beJars the same ratio to 
'Such 50 per centum as the nunthor of economically dfe- 
advantaged childi^ in the State, excluding those (Chil- 
dren in the State who are cqimted under paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of subsection (a) of this section, bears to 

the number of economically disadvantaged children in 
all the States, excluding those children in cill the S'tates 
who are counted under paiagraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a) of this section; 

(2) 25 per centum of suich remainder so that the 
amOimt to each State bears the same ratio to such 25 
per centum as the number of childi*ei ^dio have not 
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attained six years of age through age five in the State, 
excluding those children in the State who aiv oounted 
under paragraphs ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) of subs or (a) jf this 

section, beans to the number of children lo h ive not 
attained six 3 rars of age in all the States exc- Li i-ug those 
children in all the States who are counted xmC:.or para- 
graphs ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) of subsection (a) of this section; 

( 3 ) 25 per centum of such remainder so that the 
amount allotted to each State hears the same ratio to 
such 25 per centum as the number of children of working 
mothei'S and single pai*ents in the State, excluding those 
children in the State who are counted under paragraphs 
( 1 ) and ( 2 ) of subsection (a) of this section, bears 
to the total number of children of working mothers and 
single parents in all the States, excluding those children 
in all the States who are counted under paragraphs (1) 
and ( 2 ) of subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) The Secretary shall apportion the amount allotted 
to each State among the localities within such State in the 
following manner : 

( 1 ) 50 per centum thereof so that the amount 
apportioned to each locality hears the same ratio to 
such 50 per centum as the number of economically dis- 
advantaged children in the area of the locality bears to 
the total number of such children in the State; 
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9 

7 

(2) 25 per centum thereof so that the amor - 
apportioned to each locality bears the same ratio 
such 25 per centum as the number of children who ha /e 
not attained six years of age in the area of the localit” 
bears to the total niunber of such children in the State ^ 

(3) 25 per centum thereof so that the amount 
apportioned to each locality bears the same ratio to 
such 25 per centum as the number of children, of work- 
ing mothers and single parents in the area served by the 
locality bears to the iiumber of children of working 
mothers and single parents in the State; 

(d) The number of children who have not attained six 
years of age, the number of economically disadvantaged chil- 
dren, and the number of children of working mothers and 
single . parents in the area of a locality , in a State, and in all 
the States, shall he deteraiined by the Secretary on the basis 
of the most recent satisfactoiy date available to him. 

(e) The portion of any allotment or apportionment under 
subsection (b) or (c) for a fiscal year which the Secretary, 
determines will not be required, for the period sucli allot- 
ment is available, for carrying out programs under this part, 
shall be available for reallotment or reapportionment fiom 
time to time, on such dates during such period as the Secre- 
tary shall fix, to other States in the case of allotments -inccr 
suhseotion (b) , or to other localities in the case oi ap- 
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portionments under subsection (c) , in proportion to the orig- 
inal allotments to such States under subsection (b) , or ap- 
portiomncnts to such localities under subsection (c) , for 
such year, but with such proportionate amouat for any of 
such States, or localities, being reduced to the extent it ex- 
ceeds the needs of such State, or locality, for carrying out 
activities approved under this part, and the total of such 
reductions shall be similarly reallotted among the States, or 
reapportioned among localities, whoso proportionate amounts 
are not so reduced. Any amount reallotted to a State or re- 
apportioned to a locality under this subsection during a year 
shall be deemed part of its allotment under subsection (b) 
or apportionment under subsection (c) for such year. 

USES OP EBDBBAIi BUNDS 

Sec. 514. Funds appropriated under section 512 may 
be useid (in accordance with approved applications) for 
the following services and activities : 

( 1 ) planning and developing child development 
programs, including the nperatiou of pilot programs to 
test the effectiveness of new concepts, programs, and 
delivery systems; 

(2) establishing, maintaining, and operating cliild 
development programs, whidh may ihcludei — 

(A) comprehensive physical and mental 
health, social, and cognitive development servicer? 
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necessary for children participating in the pixjgram 
to profit fully from their educational opportunities 
and to attain their miaxLm-uin potential; 

(B) food and nutritional services (including 
family consultation) ; 

(C) rental, remodeling, renovation, alteration, 
construction, or acquisition of facilities, including 
mobile facilities, and the acquisition of necessary 
equipment and supplies; 

(D) programs designed (i) to meet the spe- 
cial needs of minority group, Indian and migrant 
children with particular eonphasis on the needs of 
children from bilingual families for the develop- 
ment of skills in English and the other language 
spoken in the home, and (ii) to meet the needs of 
all chfidren to understand the history aed cultural 
backgrounds of minority groups which belong to 
their communities and the role of members of such 
minority groups in the history and cultural develop- 
ment of the Nation and of the region in which they 
reside ; 

(E) a program of daily activities designed to 
develop fully each Childs’S potential; 

(E) other specially designed health, social, and 
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educational prc^ams (including after school, sum^ 
mer, weekend, vacation, and overnight programs) ; 

(G) medical, psychological, educational, and 
other -appropriate diagnosis and identification of 
visual, hearing, speech, nutritional, and other phi^si- 
cal, mental, and emotional harriers to full participa- 
tion in child developmen t programs ; 

(H) prenatal services to expectant mothers de- 
sijf^ed to help reduce malnutrition, infant and ma- 

mortality, and the incidence of mental re- 
tardation and other handicapping conditions ; 

(I) incorporation within child development 
programs of special activities designed to identify and 
ameliorate identified handicaps and special learning 
disabilities and, where necessary or desirable be- 
cause of the severity of such handicaps, establish- 
ing, maintaining, and operating separate child de- 
velopment programs designed primarily to meet the 
needs of handicapped children; 

(J) preservice and inservice education and 
other training for professional and paraprofessional 
personnel ; 

(K) dissemination of information in the func- 
tional language of those to be served to assure that 
parents are well informed of child development pro- 
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1 grams availa>lile to them and may become directly 

2 involved in such programs ; 

3 (L) services, including in-home services, and 

4 training in the fundamentals of child development, 

5 for parents, older family members functioning in 

6 the capacity of parents, youth, and prospective 

7 parents ; 

8 (M) use of child advocates to assist children 

9 and parents in securing full access to other services, 

10 programs, or activities Intended for the benefit of 

11 children; aud 

12 (1^) such other services and activities as the 

13 Secretary deems appropriate in furtherance of the 

14 purposes of I'fiis title ; and 

15 (3) personnel and administrative e^tpenses of local 

16 policy councils and child development councils estab- 

17 lished and operated in accordance with this part. 

13 PJIIMB SI'ON’SORS 

19 Sec. 515. (a) The following shall be eligible to be 

20 prime sfponsur^ of a comprehensive child development pro- 

21 <rram in accordance with the provisions of this section: 

22 ( 1 ) any State ; 

23 ^2) any locality — 

24 (A.) which is a city ; or 

25 (B) which is a county or other unit of geneidl 
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•local govemmenit and which the Secretar 3 ?’ deter- 
mines has general powers substantially similar to 
those of a oiity ; 

(3) any oombimation of localities; 

(4) a federally recognized Indian reservation; or 

(5) any public or private nonprofit agency or orga- 
nization, including but net limited to community action 
agencies, single purpo^ Headstart agencies, community 
ooiporations, parent cooperatives, organizations of mi- 
grant workers, labor unions, organizations of Indians, 
employers of working mothers, and public and private 
educational agencies and institutions, serving or applying 
to serve children in a neighborhood or other area possess- 
ing a commonality of interest under the jurisdiction of 
any locality referred to in subsection (a) in the event 
that — 

(A) such locality either has not submitted an 
application pursuant to this section within one hun- 
dred and twenty days of the date of implementation 
of this title by the promulgation of regulations by the 
Secretary, or has not submitted a plan pursuant to 
section 517 within two hundred and forty days of 
such date during the first fiscal year after such date 
or earlier than ninety days before the stivt of each 
succeeding fiscal year, or, although serving as a 
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1 prime sponsor, is found, in accordance with the pro- 

2 oedures contained in subsection (f) of this section, 

3 not to be satisfactorily implementing a child devel- 

4 opment plan which adequately meets the puipose of 

5 this part, or 

6 (B) the Secretaiy determines such sponsorship 

1 necessary to meet the needs of economically dis- 

8 advantaged or preschool children residing in the area 

9 served by a prime sponsor designated pursuant to 

10 paragraphs (1) through (4) of this subsection; or 

11 (0 ) such sponsorship is for the purpose of pro- 

12 viding comprehensive child development prograans 

13 on a year-round haisis to children of migrant work- 

14 ei’s and theia* families; or 

15 (D) with respect to funds reserved x>iii^uant 

16 to section 513(a) (3), the SeciHitaiy dotcrminies 

17 that sponsorship by sudh agency or organization will 

18 result in the establishment of a model project re- 

19 sponsive to the needs of economically disadvantaged, 

20 minority group, o<r bilingual preschool children. 

21 (b) Any State, locality^ or Indian reservation that is 

22 eligible to be a prime sponsor under •subsection (a) and 

23 which desires to be so designated in order to enter into 

24 airangements with the Secretary under this pant shall sub- 

25 nnt to the Secretary an application for designation as prime 

' .i- 
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sxK>nsor which, m addition to describing the area to he 
served, slmll pro\ide for — 

(1) the establishTnenit of a Child Development 
Oooncil which shall be responsible for submission of a 
comprehensive child development plan, pursuant to sec^- 
tion 107, and for planning, conducting, coordinating, 
and monitoring child development programs in the 
prime sponsorship area organized in accordance with 
section 516 (a) ; 

(2) the establishment of local policy councils or- 
ganized in aooord&nce with section 516 (b) ; 

(3) the delegation by the OliiM Developntient 
Council to an appropriate agency (existing or newly 
created) of the State, locality, or Indian reservation of 
the administrative responsibility for developing a com- 
prehensive child development plan pursuant to section 
517 for evaluating applications for such assistance 
submitted to it by other agencies or organizatioiis, for 
delivering services, activities, and programs for M'hioh 
financial assistance is provided under this part, and for 
continuously evaluating and overseeing the implementa- 
tion of programs assisted under this part : 'Provided, That 
such delegate agency will cooperate with the appropri- 
ate Local Policy Councils, and will he ultimately respon- 
sible for its actions to the Child Development Oouncil. 
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1 Any public or private nonprofit agency or organi- 

2 zation that desires to be designated a prime sponsor pursuant 

3 to paragmph (5) of subsection (a) of this section in order 

4 to enter into arrangements with the Secretary under this 

5 title shall submit to th^ (Secretary an application for design 
® nation as prime sponsor which, in addition to describing the 
^ area to be serva^d, shall — 

(1) demonstrate that siioh agency or organization 
qualifies as an eligible prime sponsor pursuant to para- 
graph (5) of subsection (a) of this section; 

(2) evidence the capability of such agency or orga- 
nization for effectively planning, conducting, cooi^iinat^ 
ing, ami luoiiitorihg child development jn’ograms in the 
area to be served; and 

15 (3) pi'ovido for the establishment of a Child Devel- 

opmeht Council and Local Polfcy Coiuicils or^hized in 
accordance with section 516 (a) (2) (B) . 

(d) (1) In the event that a State has ■submitted ah ap- 
plication for desiguation as prince sponsor to serX’^e or is acting 
as a prime spcm-sor serving a geographical area within the 
jurisdiction of a locality or an Indian reservation which is 
22 eligible under paragraphs (2), (3), or (4:) of subsection 
2^ (a) of this section and w’hloh has submitted an application 

2^ for designation as prime sponsor that meets the requirements 
2^ of subsection (b) , the Secretary shall tentatively approve the 
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1 latter application, subject to review of the opmprebensive 

2 child development plan. 

3 (2) When a locality has submitted an application for 

4: designation as prime sponsor or is acting as prime sponsor 

5 serving a geograpldc area vdfchin the jurisdiction of another 
^ such locality w^hioh is eligible under paragraph (2) or (3) of 

subsection (a) and which has submitted an application for 

8 designation as prime sponsor that meets the requirements of 

9 subsection (b) , the Secretary, in accordance with such regu- 
lations as he shall prescribe, shall approve for that geographi- 

11 cal area the application of the locality which he determines 

12 will most effectively carry out the purposes of this pa.rt. 

13 (3) When a locality has submitted an application for 

14 designation as prime sponsor to serve or is acting as a prime 

15 sponsor serving a geographical area under the juiisdiction of 

16 an Indian reservation that has submitted an applimtion for 

17 designation as prime spon^r that meets the requirements of 

18 subsection (b)., the Secretary shall tentatively approve the 

19 latter application, subject to review of the appropriate ooin- 

20 pi^bensive child development plan. 

21 (e) The Governor or appropriate State agency shall be 

22 ^ven a reasonable opportunity to review applications for 

23 designation filed by other than the State, offer recommenda- 

24 tions to the applicant, and submit comments to the Secretaiy. 

25 (f) Except as provided in subsection (d) , an application 
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1 submitted under this section may be disappix)ved or a prior 

2 designation of a prime sponsor may be withdrawn only if the 

3 Secretary, in accordance with regulations which 'he sihall pre- 

4 scribe, has provided — 

5 (1) written notice of intention to disapprove such 

6 application including a statement of the reasons therefor; 

7 (2) a reasonable time in which to submit corrective 

8 amendments to such application or undertake other nec- 

8 essary corrective action, and 

19 (3) an opportunity for a piildic hearing upon which 

11 basis an apjyeal to the Secretary may be taken as of 

12 right, 

13 (g) ( 1 ) If any party is dissatisfied with the Secretary’s 

14 firml action under subsection (f) with respect to the disap- 

15 proval of its application submitted under this section or the 
19 withdrawal of its designation, puoh party may, within sixty 
17 days after notice of such action, file with the United States 
1® court of appeals for the circuit in which such panty is located 
19 a petition for review of that action, A copy of the petition 
29 shall be forthwith tmnsmitted by the olerk of the court to the 

21 Secretary. The Secretary thereupon shall file in the court 

22 the record of the proceedings on which he l>ased his ae- 
2^ tion, as provided in section 2112 of title 28, United States 
24 Code, 

S 1512 3 
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1 (2) Tbie court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the ac- 

2 ti(m of the SeoretaTy ox as to set aside, in 'Whole or in part.. 

3 The judgment of the court Shall be subject to review by the 

4 Supreme Court of the United .States upon certiorari or certifi- 

5 cation as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United States 

6 Code. 

7 OHIIjD DEVETjOPMENT OOTJNOUjS and EOOAIi POLICY 

8 OOtTNOHiS 

9 Sec. 516. (a) (1) Each prime sponsor designated under 
10 ' section 515 (b) Shall establish and maintain a Child De- 
ll velopment Ooundl, which shall be responsible for the sub- 

12 mission to the Secretary of a comprehensive child develop- 

13 ment plan pursuant to section 107, and for planning, 

14 conducting, coordinating, and monitoring child development 

15 programs in the prime sponsorship area. 

18 (2) Bach Child Development Council shall be selected 

in the following manner: At lea.st half of the members of 

18 such Council shall be elected representatives of Local. Policy 

19 Councils, and each Local Policy Council located in the area 

20 to be served by the prime sponsor shall elect at least one 

21 representative to the Child Development Council. The re- 

22 maining members of the Council shall be appointed by the 

23 chief executive officer or officers of the prime sponsor and 

24 shall be broadly representative of the government of the 

25 prime sponsor, the public and private economic opportunity, 

24 
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health, educa/tion, welfare, empIoymeiLt, training and child 
service agencies in the prime sponsorship area; minority 
groups and organizations; public and private child develop- 
ment organizaJtions ; employers of working m'others; and 
labor unions. At least one-third of the total members of the 
Child Development Council shall he parents who are eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, and at least one appointed mem- 
ber shall be a child development specialist. Each council 
shall select its own chairman, and establish procedures for 
its operation. 

(b) (1) A Local Policy Council shall be established for 
each neighborhood, or subarea possessing a commonality of 
interest, within the area served by a prime sponsor desig- 
nated under section 515 (b) . Where the prime sjmnsor finds 
it appropriate, pursuant to criteria established by regulation 
by the Secretary, to provide child development services for 
a grouping of children eligible to participate under this part, 
whose parents work or participate in training in a common 
area, or otherwise possess a particular common interest in 
the establishment of one or more projects under this part in 
an area other than the area of their residence, a local policy 
council shall be established for such grouping. Each local 
policy council shall be responsible for determining the child 
development needs and priorities of the neighborhood, com- 
munity, or other grouping which it seiwes, encouraging 
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project applications pursuant to section 518, and recom- 
mending such applications for funding by the Child Develop- 
ment Council. 

(2) Each Local Policy Council shall be composed of 
parents of children eligible under this part, or their repre- 
sentatives, who reside in the neighborhood or saibaren, or 
in the case of a grouping not based on residence, who arc 
members of the grouping, and who are chosen by such par- 
ents in accordance with democratic election procedures estab- 
lished by the Secretary. , 

COMPREHENSIVE CHILD DEVELOPMENT PLANS 
Sec. 517. (a) Financial assistance under this part may 
be provided by the Secretary for any fiscal year to a prime 
sponsor designated pursuant to section 515 (b) only pursuant 
to a comprehensive child development plan which is sub- 
mitted by such prime sponsor and approved by the Secretary 
in accordance with the provisions of this part. Any such plan 
shall set forth a comprehensive program for providing child 
development services in the prime sponsorship area which — 

(1) identifies ;^child development needs and goals 
within the area and describes the purposes for which the 
financial assistance will be used; 

(2) meets the needs of children in the prime spon- 
sorship area, within the limits of available funds, includ- 
ing infant care and before and after school programs 
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for children in -school witt priority to children who have 
not attained six years of age ; 

(3) gives priority providing child development 
programs and seiwices . economically disadvantagr : 
children by reserving f such children from such funlr: 
as are received under j^tion 513 in any fiscal year an 
amount at least equal to the aggregate amount received 
by public or private agencies or organizations within 
the prime sponsoi'ship area for programs during fiscal 
year 1972 under section 222(a) (1) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964; and by reserving no less than 
65 per centum of the remainder of its apportionment 
under section 513 for child development programs and 
services for economically disadvantaged children; 

(4) gives priority thereafter to providing child 
development programs and services to children of single 
parents and working mothers ; 

(5) provides that (A) no charge for services pro- 
vided under a (iiild development program assisted under 
the plan will be made with respect to any child who is 
economically disadvantaged, except to the extent that 
payment will be made by a third party (including a 
Government agency) which is authorized or required to 
pay for such services; and (B) such charges vill be 
made with respect to a child who. is not econoinicially 

at as 
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disadvantaged in €tco('’'dance with an appropriate fee 
schedule which shall be established by the Secretary by 



regulation and which is based upon the ability of ihe 



family to pay for such services, including the extent to 
which any third pirty (including a Government agency) 



i 5 authorised or required to make payment for 



ioh 



services ; 

(6) provides, in the case of a prime sponsor lo- 
cated within or adjacent to a metropolitan area, for 
coordination with other prime sponsors located within 
such metropolitan area, and an^gements for coopera- 
tive funding where appropriate, and particularly for 
such ooordineLtion where appropriate to meet the needs 
for child development services * of children of parents 
working or i>articipating in training or otherwise occu- 
pied dliiring the day within a prime sponsordup area 
other than that in which they reside; 

(7) provides that, to the extent feasible, the en- 
rollment of children in each program within the prime 
sponsorship area will include children from a range of 
socioeomomic backgrounlds ; 

(8) provides comprehensive services (A) to meet 
, the special needs of minority group and migrant chil- 
dren, with particular emphasis on the needs of children 
from bilingual families for development of skills in Bng- 
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lish and in the ther language spoken in the home, 
and (B) to meet tL need of all children to understand 
the history and cnilt-irol background of minority groups 
which belong to the communities and the role of mem- 
bers of such miaority groups in the hlstoiy and cultural 
development of the Nation and the region in which they 
reside; 

( 9 ) provides equitably for the child development 
needs of children from each minority group residing 
within the area, served ; 

(10) provides that children in the area served 
win in no case be excluded from the programs oper- 
ated purEuant to this part because of their participation 
in nOnpublic preschool or schoor programs or bedause 
of the intention of their jmrents to enroll them in non- 
public schools when they attain school age ; 

(11) provides, insofar as possible, for coordination 
of child development programs so as to keep family 
units intact or in dose proximity during the day; 

(12) provides for direct parent participation in the 
preparation of project applications pursuant to section 
518 and in the conduct, overall direction, and evalua- 
tion of programs; 

(13) provides that, to the exte”' appropriate, pro- 
grams wiU include participation by paid paraprofessional 

2S 






,ides and b} v -riteers, especially parents and oldei 
ihildren, anc - ,_ng senior citizens, students, and per- 
sons prepart .: - employment in child development 

programs ; 

(14) pro -ides that, insofar as possible, unemployed 
or low-income persons residing in communities served by 
such projects -'i- Tecei^•e jobs providing career ladder 
opportunities, including in-home and part-time jobs and 
oppoxtunities for training in programs to be assisted 

under part B of this title ; 

(15) proviiies for the regular and frequent rlissemi- 
nation of information in the functional language of those 
to be served, to assure that parents and interested persons 
in the comrr-iity are fully informed of the activities of 
the Child De eiopmeut Council and its delegate agency , 

(16) provides that no person will be denied em- 
ployment in any program solely on the ground that he 
fails to meet State teacher certification standards; 

(17) assures that procedures and mechanisms for 

coordination have been developed by preschool progiam 
administp ’’ud administiators of local educational 

agencies ana n public schools, at a locai lei’el, to pro- 
vide continui:: letween progi-ams for preschool and ele- 
mentary school children, and to coordinate programs 
conducted ciiian u;is title and programs conducted pur- 
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suant to section 222(a) (2) of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 and the Flemeutaiy arid Secondary 
Education Act of 1965; 

(18) assures coordhiattion of child development pro- 
grams for which financial assistance is provided under 
the authority of other laws ; 

(19) establishes aiTangements m the area served 
for the coordination of programs conducted under the 
auspices of or with the support of business, industry, 
labor, employee and labor-management organizations, 
and other community groups; 

(20) provides assurances satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary that the non-Eederal share requirements will be 
met; 

(21) provider for such fiscal control and fund ac- 
counting procedures as the Secretary may prescribe to . 
assure proper disbursement of and accounting for Fed- 
eral funds paid to the prime sponsor; 

(22) sets forth plans for regularly conducting sur- 
veys and analyses of needs for child development pro- 
grams in the prime sponsorship area and for submitting 
to the Secretaiy a comprehensive annual report and 
evaluation in such fomi and containing such information 
as the Secretary shall establish hy regulation; 

(23) provides thf : emphasis will be given to con- 
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1 tinned funding of on-going projects, and that applica- 

2 tions submitted by projects which received assistance 

3 during the previous 3 '^ear under section 221(a) (1) of 

d the Economic Qi>portunity Act of 1964 shall he denied 

5 continued assistance only upon determination b^^ the 

6 Child Development Council, based upon the recommen- 

7 dation of the Local Policy Council, after opportunity for 

^ hearing before such Child Development Council, that 

® the applicant no longer provides effective services; 

10 (24) provides for midyear termination by the 

Child Development Council of assistance to programs 
which no longer provide effective services, or which fail 
to meet the requirements of the project application or 
Id of this part, upon the recommendation of the appropri- 

15 ate Local Policy Council, after opportimlty for hearing 

10 before. such Local Policy Council; and 

17 (25) makes adequate provision for staff and admin- 

10 istrative expenses of the Local Policy Councils. 

(c) No comprehensive child development plan or 

20 modification or amendment thereof submitted by a prime 

21 sponsor under this section shall be approved by the Sccre- 

22 tary unless he determines that — 

23 ( 1 ) each community action agency or single- 

2d purpose Headstart agency in the area to be seiwed, previ- 

25 ously responsible for the administration of programs 
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under this part or under section 222(a) (1) of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, has had an op- 
portunity to submit comments to the prime sponsor and 
to the Secretary; 

(2) any educational agency or institution in the 
area to be served responsible for the administration of 
prograir.s under section 222 (a) (2) of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 has had an opportunity to submit 
comments to the piime sponsor and to the Secretary ; 

(3) the Governor or appropriate State agency has, 
in the case of a prime sponsor that is a locality or an In- 
dian reservation, had an opportunity to submit comments 
to the prime sponsor and to the Secretary. 

(d) A comprehensive child development plan sub- 
mitted under this section may be disapproved or a prior ap- 
proval withdrawn only if the Secretary provides written 
notice of intention to disapprove such plan, including a state- 
ment of the reasons, a reasonable time to submit corrective 
amendments, and an opportoiity for a public hearing upon 
which baisis an appeal to the Secretary may be taken as of 
right. 

PEOJ:.-OT APPIilCATIONS 

Sec. 518. (a) Upon the remmmeinidation of the ap- 
propriate Lo'cal Policy Council, a piime* sponsor designated 
under section 515(b) may provide financial assistance, by 
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grant, loan, or contract, pursuant to a comprehensive child 
development plan, to any qualified public or private agency 
o*r organization, including but not limited to a parent oo*' 
opeititive, community action agency, single-purpose Heaid- 
start agency, comnumit^^ development eoiq)omtion, organiza- 
tion of migrant workers, Indian organization, private orga- 
nization interested in child development, labor union, or em- 
ployee and labor-management organization, which submits 
on application meetmg the reqTiirements of subsection (b) . 

(b) A piroject applicatioii submitted for approval under 
this ■section shall — 

(1) provide such oo'inpreliensive health, nutritional, 
education, social, and other services as are necessary for 
the full cognitive, emotional, and physical development 
of each participating child; 

(2) provide for the utilization of personnel, includ- 
ing paraprofesslonal and volunteer personnel, adequate 
to meet the specialized needs of each participating child; 

( 3 ) provide for the regular and frequent dissemina- 
tlon of information in the functional language of those 
to be seiwed, to assure that pamrts und interested per- 
sons are fully informed of project activities; 

(4) othei-wisc further the objectives and satisfy 
the appropriate provisions of the comprehensive child 
development plan in force pursuant to section 517- 
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1 (c) The appropriate Local Policy Council shall conduct 

2 public hearings on applications submitted to the prime 

3 sponsor under this section prior to inahing its recomm'enda- 

d tion for funding. 

5 (d) (1) The Secreuiry may provide financial assi-stance, 

6 by gi'ant, loan, or contract, to a prime sponsor designated 
under section 515 (a) (5) , which submits a project applica- 

^ tion meeting the requirements of subsection (b) ; 

9 (2) Such financial assistance may be provided from 

the funds allocated under section 513 to the prime sponsor- 
ship area in which the section 515(a) (5) prime sponsor 
will be conducting programs, and in the case of prime spon- 
sors designated pursuant to section 515(a) (5) (C), such 
financial assistance may be provided from the funds reserved 

1^ pursuant to section 513(a) (1) ; 

16 (3) The Local Policy Council of such prime sponsor 

shall conduct public hearings on such project application 

18 prior to its submission to the prime sponsor and shall sub- 

1^ mit the record of such hearings to the prime sponsor with 
the project application. 

21 FEDEKAn STANDARDS FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 

22 Sec. 519. (a) Within six months of the enactment of 

23 this title, the Secretary shall, after consultation with other 
Eedeml agencies, and with the approval of a committee 
established pursuant to subsection (b) , promulgate a com* 
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1 mon set of program standards which shall be applicable 

2 to ail programs providing child development services with 

3 Federal assistance, to be known as the Federal Standards 

4 for Child Development Services. 

5 (b) The Secretary shall, within sixty days after enact- 

6 ment of this title, appoint a special committee on Federal 

7 Standards for Child Development Services, which shall in- 

8 elude parents of children enrolled in child development pro- 
^ grams, public and private agencies or specialists, and national 

agencies or organizations In the development of 

children. ISTot less than one-haif of the membership of the 
committee shall consist of parents of children enrolled in 
1^ programs conducted under this part, section 222(a) (1) of 
14 the Econojaic Opportunity Act of 1964, and title IV of the 
1^ Social Security Act. Such committee shall participate in the 
1^ development of Federal Standards for Child Development 
1*^ Services. 

18 DEVELOPMENT OP TTNIPORM CODE FOB PAOILITIES 

19 Seo. 520. (a) The Secretary shall, within sixty days 
29 after enactment of this title, appoint a special committee to 

21 develop a uniforL minimum code for facilities, to be used in 

22 licensing child development facilities. Such standards shall 
28 deal principally with those matters essential to the health, 
24 safety, and physical comfort of the children and the relation- 

ship of such matters to the Federal Standards for Child 
28 Development Services under section 519. 




1 (b) The special committee appointed under this section 

2 shall include parents of children enrolled in child development 

3 programs and representatives of State and local licensing 

4 agencies, public health officials, fire prevention officials, the 

5 construction industry and union’s, public and private agencies 
^ or organizations administering child development programs, 

^ and national agencies or org^iriizations interested in the devel- 
3 opment of children. Not less than one~half of the meml)ership 
9 of the committee shall consist of parents of children enrolled 

in programs conducted under this pa.rt, section 222 (a) (1) of 
H the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, and title IV of the 
Social Security Act. 

1^ Within six months of its appointment, the special com- 

14 inittee shall complete a proposed uniform code and shall hold 
1^ public hearings on the proposed code prior to >submitting its 
13 final recommendation to the Secretary for his approval. 

17 The Secretary must approve the code as a whole 

13 or secure the conciuTcnce of the special committee to changes 
13 therein, and, upon approval, such sbmdards shall be appli- 
29 cable to all facilities receivir.g Federal financial assistance or 
21 in which programs receiving Federal financial assistance are 
operated; and the Secretary shall also distribute such stand- 
ards and urge their adoption by States and local govern- 
2^ ments. The Secretary may frem time to time modify the 
uniform code for facilities in accordance with the procedures 
set forth in this section. 
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1 ADDITION ATj conditions FOR PROGRAMS INCLUDING 

2 CONSTRUCTION 

3 Sec. 521. (a) Applications including construction may 

4 be approved only upon a showing that con^jtruction of such 

5 facilities is essential to the provision of adecpuite child devel- 
® opm^rit sciwices, and that rental, renovation, remodeling, or 
7 leasing of adecpiatc facilities is not practicable. 
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.(b) If within twenty years after comidetion of any 
construction for which Federal fmuls have been paid under 
this part the facility shall cease to l)o used for the purposes 
for which it was constructed, unless the Sccretaiy determines 
in accordance with regulations that there is good cause foi 
releasing the applicant or other owner from the obligation to 
do so, the United St4\tes shall he entitled to recover from the 
applicant or other owner of the facility an amount which 
bears to the then value of the facility (or so much thereof 
as constituted an approved project or j^rojeots) the same 
ratio as the amount of such Federal funds liore to the cost 
of the facility financed with the aid of such funds. Such value 
shall be detemiined by agreement of the parties or by action 
brought in the United States district court for the district 
in w‘hich the facility is situated. 

(c) All laborers and meobanic-s employed by contrac- 
tors or subcontractors on all construction, remodeling reno- 
vation, or alteration projects assisted under this part shall 
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1 be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on 

2 similar eonstruotioii in the locality as determined by the 

3 Secretary of I/abor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, 

4 as amended (40 U,S,0. 270a''276a~5) - The Secretary of 

5 Labor shall have with respect- to the labor standards specified 
^ in this section the authority and functions set forth in Re- 

7 organization Pian Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 P.E-. 3176) 

8 aaid section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 

9 U.S.0, 276c). 

10 (d) In the case of loans for construction, the Secretary 

11 shall prescribe the intei'est rate and the period within which 

12 such loan ishall be repaid, but such interest rates shall not be 
less than 3 per centum per rmnum and the period within 
which such loan is repaid shall not be less than twenty-five 
years. 

(e) The Federal assisttuice for construction may be in 
the fomi of grants or loans, providv'^d that total Federal funds 
to be paid tx> other than private nonpi'ofit agencies and or- 
ganizations will not exceed 50 per centum of the construction 
cost, and will be in the foi*m of ?oans. llepayment of loans 
shall, to the extent required by the Secretary, be returned 
to the prime sponsor from whose financial ussistan^oc the loan 
was made, or used for additional loans or grants under this 
title. Not more than 15 per centum of the total financia] 
assistance provided to a prime sponsor pursuj'nt to secri-m 
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1 524 -shall be used for construotion of facilities, with no more 

2 than 7^- per centum of such assistance usable for grants for 

3 ooustruotion. 

i trSB OB PtTBLJC FACILITIES FOB CITllE EEVELOPMENT 

5 PBOGBAMS 

6 Beg. 522. (a) The Secretary, aftec consultation with 

7 other appropriate official's of the Federal Government, shall 

8 mthin sixteen months of enactment of this i^itie report to the 

^ Congress in resp<MJt to the extent to whicja facilitie3 owned 

16 or leased by Federal depa rtments, -agenciss, and independent 

11 authorities could be made availalble to puhlic and private 

1^^ nonprofit agencies and organizations if appropriate services 

1^ were provided, as facilities for child development programs 

1^ under this title d.uiring timi^ and periods v/hen not utilized 

1^ fully for their usual puipcstis, together with his recommeuda- 

tions (including recommeadations for ohanges in legislation) 

17 Qp proposed actions for such utilization. 

1® (h) The Secretary m&.y require as a condition to the re- 

oeipt of assistance under tins title, that any piime sponsor 
that is a public agency of a State, locality or that is a local 
educational agency agree to conduct a review and provide 
the Secretary with a report as to the extent to which facilities 
owned or leased by such prime sponsor could be available, if 
appropriate services wc re provided, as facilities for child 
^ development programs under this title during times and pe- 
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liods when not used fully for usual purposes, together with 
the prime sponsor’s pro^-^v Sed ac?tions for such use, 

PAYMENTS 

iSeo. 523. (a) The Secretary shall pay from the appli- 
cable apportionment under section 103 the nTedeml share of 
the costs of programs which have been approved as provided 
in this part. 

(b) (1) Except as provided in subparagraphs (2) and 
(3 ) , the Secretaiy shall pay to each prime sponsor an amount 
not in excess of 80 per centum of the cost to such prime 
sponsor of such programs. The Secretary may in accordance 
with regulations establishing objective criteria, approve as- 
^tance in excess ot such percentage if he deteimines that 
such action is required to provide adequately for the child 
■development needs of economically di'^^idvantaged persons. 

(2) The Secretary shall pay to each prime sponsor ap- 
proved under section 515(a) (5) (C ; an amount equal to 
100 per centum of the costs of providing child development 
programs for children of migrant agricultural workers and 
their families. 

(3) The Secretary shall pay to each prime sponsor ap- 
proved under section 515 (a) (4) an amount equal to 100 
per centum of the costs of providing child development 
programs for children on federally recognized Indian 



reservations. 
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1 (c) The non-Federal share of the costs of progmms 

2 assisted under this part may be provided through i)iiblie 

3 or private funds and may be in the form of goods, iierrices, 

4 or facilities {or portions thereof that are use*d for program 

5 pui*poses) , reasonably evaluated, or employee and employer 

6 contributions : Provided, That fees collected for services pro- 

7 vided pursuant to section 517 (a) (5) shall be deemed as- 

8 sistance under section 103 for pui'jioses of s'6?.tion 517 

9 (a)(3); 

10 (d) If, in any fiscal year, a prime sponsor pi'ovides 

11 non-Federal contributions exceeding its requirements, sucli 

12 excess may be applied toward meeting the requirements for 

13 such contributions for the subse(iuent fiscal year under this 
Id: part. 

Ifi (e) Payments under this part may be made in install- 

10 ments, and in advance or by way of reimbui'sement, ^Yith 
1"^ necessary adjustmeaits on account of overpayments or uader- 
13 payments. 

19 (f) No State or locality shall reduce its expenditures 

20 for child development and day-care programs by reason of 

21 assistance under this part. 

22 Part B — Training, Planning, anp Tbchnical 

23 Assistance and Evaluation 

24 insbevice training 

25 Sec. 531. The Secretary is authorized to make payments 
2b to individuals preparing for employment or employed in 
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1 child development programs assisted under part A of this 

2 title and to the prime sponsors of such, programs for the 

3 purposes of iri eating the costs of ongoin^^ inservice training 

4 for professional and nonprofessional personnel, including 

5 volunteers, to be conducted by any agency carrying out a 

6 child developrr^ent program, or any institution of higher 

7 education, including a community college, or by any combi- 

8 nation thereof. 

9 PLAKNING AKD TBOHNICAX ASSISTAKCE 

10 Sec. 532. (a) The Secretary shall, directly or through 

11 grant or contract, make technical assistance available to 

12 prime sponsors and to project applicants participating or 

13 seeking to participate in programs assisted under this title 
1^ on a continuing basis. 

1^ (b) The Secrete^ry may provide financial assistance to 

10 prime sponsors for use by the prime sponsors and local 
1'7 policy councils to obtain staff and other technical assistance 
13 relating to development and submission of child development 
13 plans and project applications. 

20 (c) Payments under this section may be made (after 

necestsary adjustment, In the case of grants, on account of 
previously made overpayments or underpayments) in 
23 advance or by way of reimbursement, and in such instalb 
2^ ments and on such conditions, as the Secretary may deter- 
mine. 
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KVAIiTTATlON 

Sec. 533. (a) The Secretary shall, thro-u^h the Oflice 
of Child Development, make an evaluation of I'ederal in- 
volvement in child development which shall Uiolud^^ 

( 1 ) enumeration and description of all J'ederal 
activities which afEect child development; 

(2) analysis of expenditures o-f Federal funds for 
such activities; 

(3) determination of effectiveness Und results of 
such expenditures and activities; 

(4) the extent to which preschoo-1, Udnority group 
economically disadvantaged children hav© participated 
in programs under this title; and 

(5) such recommendations to Oougrogg the 
Secretary may deem appropriate. 

(b) The results of this evaluation shall be reported to 
Congress no later than eighteen months afte>r enax^tan^^t of 
this title. 

(o) The Secretary shall establish such procodojr^ as 
may be n^essary to conduct an annual evaluation of Fed- 
eial involvement in child development prograitis, and shall 
report the results of that evaluation to Congress. 

(d) Prime sponsors assisted under part X of thi'S title 
and departments and agencies of the Federal Gov^rtmient 
shall, upon request by the Secretary, make available^ con- 
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sistent with other provisions of law, such information as the 
Secretary determines is necessary for prirposes of making the 
evaluation I’oquireid imder subsection (c) of this section. 

(le) The Seoretar/ may enter into contracts with public 
or private nonprofit or profit- agencies, organizations, or in- 
dividuals to caatry out the provisions of this section. 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 
Seo. 534. There are authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for each succeeding 
year, $25,000,000. 

Part 0 — Federae Government •Chied Development 

Program 

PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 

Seo. 541. (a) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants for the purpose of establishing and operating child 
development piograms (including the lease, rental, or con- 
struction of necessary facilities and the acquisition of neces- 
sary equipment and supplies) for the Children of employees 
of the Federal Goveminent. 

(b) Employees of any Federal agency or group of such 
agencies emplo 3 ang eighty working parents of young children 
who desire to participate in the grant program under this part 
shall — 

(1) designate or create for the purpose an agency 
committee, the moni'bei^hip of which shall be broadly 
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1 representetlve of 11116 working parents employed by the 

2 agency or agencies ; and 

3 (2) submit to iblie Secretary a plan approved by 

4 the official in charge of such agency or agencies, which : 

5 ( A ) provides that the child development pro- 

6 gm -I shall be administered under the direction of 

7 the agency committee ; 

8 (B) provides that the program will meet the 

9 rederal Standards for Child Development; 

10 (C) provides a means of determining priority 

11 of eh'gi'bility ‘among parents wishing to use the 

12 services of the program; 

13 (D) provides for a scale of fees based upon 

14 the parents’ financial status; and 

15 (E) provides for oompetcnit management, staf- 

16 fing, and facilities for such program. 

17 (c) The Secretary shall not make payments under this 

18 section unless he has rece'ived approval of the plan from 

19 the official in charge of the agency whose employees will 

20 be served by the child, development pro^am. 

21 PAYMENTS 

22 Sec. 642. (a) No more than 80 per centum of the total 

23 cost of child development programs under this part shall be 

24 paid from Federal funds available under this title. 

25 (b) The share of the total post not available under para- 
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1 graph (a) may be provided through public or private funds 

2 and may be in the form of cash, goods, services, facilities 

3 reasonably evaluated, fees collected from parents, and imion 

4 and employer contributions. 

5 (c) If, in any fiscal year, a program under this part pro- 
^ vides non-Fedeiul contributions exceeding its requirements 

under this section, such excess may be used to meet the 
S requirements for such oontributions of other programs apply- 
® ing for grants under the same part, for the same fiscal year. 
I® (d) In making grants under this part, the Secretary 

11 shall, insofar as is feasible, distribute fui. i among the States 

12 according to the same ratio as the number of children of Fed- 
12 eral employees in that State bears to the total number of 

14 children of Federal employees in the United States. 

15 APPEOI'KIATIONS AXTTIIOKIZED 

Iti Si5'^. 543. There are authorized to he appropriated for 

17 the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and for each succeed- 

18 ing year, $25,000,000. 

19 Paht D — National Centbb fob Child Develoi^ment 

20 dbcdabation of purpose 

21 Sec. 551, It is the purpose of this part to focus national 

22 -research efforts to attain a fuller understanding of the proc- 

23 esses of child development and the effects of organized pro- 

24 grams npon these processes; to develop effective programs 

25 from research into child development and to assure that the 
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1 result of research and development efforts are reflected in 

2 the conduct of programs affecting children. 

3 NAXIONAT. CENTKR FOR OIIIED DEVELOPMENT 

4 Sec. 552. (a) There is established in the Office of Child 

5 Development in the Department of Health, Bduca.ion, and 

6 Welfare an agency to be known as the National Center for 

7 Child Development. 

8 (b) The activities of the Center shall include — 

9 (1) research to determm ' the nature of child devcl- 

10 opment processes aiid the *:- ;puct of various influences 

11 upon them; research to develop techniques to measure 

12 and evaluate child development; research to develop 

13 standards to evaluate professional and puraprofessional 

14 personnel ; and research to determine how child develop- 

15 ment programs conducted in either home or institutional 

16 settmgs positively affect child development processes ; 

17 (2) evaluation of research findings and the develop- 

18 ment of these findings into effective products for appHoa- 

19 tion ; 

20 (3) dissemination of research and development 

21 efforts into general practice of childhood programs, using 

22 regional demonstration centers and advisory services 

23 where feasible ; 

24 (4) production of informational systems and other 

25 resources necessary to support the activities of the Cen- 

26 ter; and 
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(5) integration of national child development re- 
search cffoits into a focused national research program, 
including the coordination of research and development 
conducted hy other agencies, organizations, and indi- 
viduals. 

GENKRAn AXJTHOBTTY OR TITE Cl^NTKR 

Sec, 553. The Center shall have the authority, within 
the limits of available appropriations, to do all things neces- 
sary to cany out the provisions of this part including, but 
not limited to, the authority — 

(1) to prescribe such rules and regulations as it 
deems necessary governing the manner of its operations 
and its Orguiiizatioii and porsomiel; 

(2) to make such expenditures as may be neces- 
sary for administering the provisions of this part; 

(3) to eii into contracts or other arrangements 
or modifications thereof, for the carrying on, by organi- 
zations or individuals in the United States, including 
other Government agencies, of such research, develop- 
ment, dissemination, or evaluation efforts as the Center 
deems necessary to carry out the piii’poses of this part, 
and also to make grants for such purposes to individuals, 
universities, colleges, and other public or private non- 
profit orgair 'ons or institutions; 

4) to acquire by purchase, lease, loan, or gift and 

49 " 
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1 to hold and dispose of hy grants, sale, lease, or loan, 

2 real and personal property of all kinds necessary for, or 

3 resulting from, the exercise of authority granted by this 

4 part ; 

5 (5) to receive and n funds donated by others, if 

t> such fluids are donated without restriction other than 

7 that they be used in furtheiance of one or more of the 

8 general purposes of the Center set forth in section 5ol ; 

9 (6) to accept and utilize the services of voluntary 

10 and uncompensated personnel and to provide travel ex- 

11 ■ penses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as au- 

12 thorized by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 

13 for persons in the Goverhmert service employed inter- 

14 mittently. 

15 ANNUAL RErORT 

16 Seo. 554. The Center shall make an annual report to 

17 Congress summarizing its activities and accomplishments dur- 



18 ing the preceding year, reviewing the financial condition of 

19 the Center and the grants, contracts, or other arrangements 

20 entered into during the preceding year, and making suon 

21 recommendations as it may deem appropriate. Supplemental 

22 or dissenting views and recommendations, if any, shall be 

23 included in this report. 

24 COOEDINATION OF RESEARCH 

25 Sec. 555. (a) Funds available to any department or 
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1 agency of the Government for the purposes stated in sec- 

2 tion 551 or the activities stated in section 552 (b) shah be 

3 available fi-v transfer, vvith the approval of th« head of the 

4 department or agency involved, in whole or in part, to the 

5 Center for such use as is consistent with the purposes for 

6 which such funds were provided, and the funds so trans- 
ferred shall be expendable by the Center for Ihe purposes for 

® which the transfer was made. 

^ (b) The Secretary shall coordinate all child development 

research, training, and development eff 'ts including those 
conducted by the Office of Child Development and by other 
agencies, organizations, and individuals. 

(c) A Child Development Research Council, consisting 

14 of a representative of the Office of Child Development (who 

15 shall serve as ohaimTan) , a,nd representatives from the 
15 agencies administering the Social Security Act, Elemental 
17 and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the National Insti- 
ll tute of Mental Health, the National Institute of Child Health 

19 and Human Development, and the Office of Economic Oppor- 

20 tunity, shall meet annualiy and fi'om time to time as. they 

21 may deem necesary in order to assure coordination of 

22 activities mider ^heir jurisdiction and to carry out the provi- 

23 sions of this part in such a maimer as to assure — • 

24 maximum utilization of availabie resources 

25 through the preveiition of duplication of activities; 
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(2) a division of labor, insofar as is compatible 
with the purposes of each of the agencies or authorities 
specified in this pamgrapb, to assure maximum progress 
toward the piu-poses of this part; 

(3) a setting of priorities for federally funded re- 
search and development activities related to the pur- 
poses stated in section 501. 

AUTHOmZATIOX OF APPBOl’RIATIOlsrs 
Sec. 556. There are authorized to be appropriated 
$15,000,000 for fiscal year 1972, $20,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1973, and for each succeeding fiscal year* thereafter 
such sums vas may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this part. 

Part B — liENBRAn Pkoytstoits 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 561. As used in this title, the term — 

( 1 ) -‘child development programs” moans those 
progi'ams which provide the ddiicationai, nutritional, 
social, medical, and physical services needed for chil- 
dren to attain their full potential ; 

(2) “ohildren” means children who have not at- 
tained the age of fifteen: 

(3) “Center” means the National Center for Child 
Development ; 

(4) “economically disadvantaged children” means 
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any children of a family having an annual income below 
the cost of family consumption of the lower living 
standard budget, ai- determined annually by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor; 

(5) “handicapped children” means mentally re- 
tarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech imj>aired, visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, 
or other health imijaired children who by reason thereof 
require special education and related services; 

(6) “program” means any mechanism which pro- 
vides full or part day or night services conducted in 
child development facilities, in schools, in neighborhood 
centers, or in homes, or provides child development 
services for children whose parents are working or re- 
ceiving education or training, and includes other special 
arrangements under which child development activities 
may be provided; 

(7) “locality” means any city or other municipality 
(or two or more municipalities acting jointly) or any 
county or other politic >1 subdivision of a State (or two 
or more acting jointly) having general governmental 
powers ; 

(8) “parent” means any person who has day-to-day 
responsibility for a child or children ; 

(9) “single i rents” means any pei'son who has 
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sole day-to-day pfirenital responsibility for a cliild oi' 
children ; 

(10) “working mother” means any mother who re- 
quires child development services under this title in 
order to undertake or continue full- or pai't-time work, 
training, or education outside the home ; 

(11) “minority group” describes any person who 
is Negro, Spanish-sumamed American, American In- 
dian, Portuguese, or oriental ; and the term Spanish- 
sumamed. American” includes any person of Mexican, 
Puerto Rican, Cuban, or Spanish origTH and ancestry; 

(12) “bilingual” refers to persons who are Span- 
ish sirrhamed, American Indian, oriental, or Portuguese 
and who have leanied during childhood to speak the 
language oi the minority group of which they are 
members; the term ^‘bilingual family” means a family 
in which one or bo'h parents is bilingual; 

(13) “local educational agency” means any such 
agency as diefined in section 801 (f) of the Elemeutary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 ; 

(14) “institution of higher education” means any 
such institution as defined in section 1201 (a) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 ; 

(15) “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and. Welfare ; and 

^'4 
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(16) “State” includes the District of Columbia, 
the CommonwealJth of Puerto Rioo, Guam, Americau 
Samoa., the Virgin Islands, a.iid the Tmst Territory of 
the Pacific Is an'd's. 

offtok of ciirim developm. tt 
Sec. 562. The Seci'Otary shall take all necessary action 
to coordinate child development programs under his juris- 
diction and such progi'ams under other Pedei'al departments 
and agencies. To this end, he shall establish within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and VTelfare an Office of Child 
Development which sliall be the principal agency of the 
Department for the admiinistration of this Act and for the 
ooiordinatiou of programs and other aotivities relating to 
child development. The President shall take appropriate 
steps to establish, insofar 'as possible, procedai''es and prac- 
tices for ooeadination at the .State anid local level of federally 
assisted programs providing child development services. 

FfUTRITIOUS COMMODITIES 

Sec. 563. The Secretary of Agriculture, in eonsultatlen 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, shall 
utilize the full a^nthority granted to him under section 32 
of Public Haw 320 of the Seventy-fourth Congress, section 
416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, section 
709 of the Food and Agi-iculture Act of 196.5, and all other 
federall.y assisted commodity distribution programs to 
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1 provHa children ef low-inoome families participating in 

2 child development programs under this Aet with we^U-ihal- 

3 anoed, nutritionally adequajbe diets. Notwithstanding any 

4 other provision of law, funds avai'lahle to the Secretary of 

5 Agriculture under section 32 of Pnhlic I/aw 320, Seventy- 

6 fourth Oongress, shall he expended in earrying out the pro- 

7 visions of this section to purchase agricultural and other 

8 suitaible produots without regard to "wdiether such products 

9 are in surplus supply. Children and expectant or imrsiiig 

10 mothers who are memhors of low-income families and who 

11 are served hy any project receiving assistance under this 

12 title shall be deemed eligible for certification to receive food 

13 assistance under the supplemental food program for low-in- 

14 eome vulnerable groups administered by the Department of 

1^ Agriculture pursuant to the authorities of seetiOn 32 of the 
16 Act of August 24, 1935 (7 TJ.S.O. 612c) , and Public Law 
11 90-463 (82 Stat. 645, 646) , August 8, 1968. 
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ADVAITOB BTJNDINU 

Sec. 564. (a) Por the purpose of affording adequate 
notice of funding a’/’ailaihle under this title such funding for 
grants, contracts, or other pay imder this title is au- 

thorized to he included in the appropriations Act for the 
fiscal y ear pi eoeding the fiscal yea* .'’or which they are avail- 
able for Chligation. 

(b) In ord to ettect a transition to the advance fund- 
ing method of timing a 5 >propriation ajotion, subsection (a) 
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1 shall xxvply notwithstanding that its initial application will 

2 result L_ the enactment in the same year (whether in the 

3 same appropriation Act or otherwise) of two separate appro- 

4 priations, one for the then current fiscal year and one for 

5 the succeeding fiscal, year. 

6 V/XTHHOnniNG OT’ grants 

7 'Sec, 565, Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable 

8 notice and opportunity for a hearing to any prime sponsor. 



9 finds- — 



10 

11 
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15 

16 

17 

18 
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(1) that there has been a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any requirement set forth in the plan of 
that sponsor approved under section 517 ; or 

(2) that there has been a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any requirement set forth in the applica- 
tion of a project applicant approved pursuant to section 
518; or 

(3) that in the operation of any program or project 
assisted under part A of this title there is a failure to 
comply substantially with any applicable provision of 
this Act; 

the Secretary shall notify such pi*ime sponsor of his findings 
and that no further payments may be made to such sponsor 
under this title (or in his discretion that the prime sponsor 
shall not make further payments under part A of this title 
to specified proj t applieoii'cs affected by the failure) until 
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1 he is satisfied that thc,ro is no longer any suoli failure to c5om- 

2 ply, or the noncompliance will he promptly coiTcctcd. The 

3 Secretary may autlioi-ize the continuance of payments with 

4 respect to any program or in’ojeet assisted under this title 

5 which is being canded out pursuant to such plan and which 
fi is not involved in the noncompliance. 

T PTJBIjIC INFORMATrOlSr 

8 Sec. 566. Applications for designation as prime sponsors^ 

3 comprehensive child development plans, project applica— 
tions, and all written material pertaining thereto shall be 
11 made readily available without charge to the public by the 
1^ prime sponsor, the applicant, and the Secretary. 

1.3 pederax, controx not axjtitortzed 

14 Sec, 567. No department, agcnc 5 % officer, or emi^loyee 

15 of the United States shall, imder authority of this title, cxer- 
Ifi cise any dhection, supervision, or control over, or impose any 

17 requirements or conditions with respect to, the personnel, 

18 curiculum, methods of instruction, or administmtion of an^'' 

19 educational institution. 

20 EEPEAX, CONSOXlrATION, and COORDIN/i.TION 

21 Sec. 568, (a) In order to achieve to the greatest degree 

22 feasible, the consolidation and coordination of programs pro- 
28 viding child development services, while assuring continuity 

24 of existing programs during transition to the programs au- 

25 thoi’izcd under this title, the following statutes are amended, 
25 effective .Tuly 1, 1973: 
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(1) Section 222 (a) (1) of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is repealed. 

(2) Part 15 of title V of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 is repealed. 

(3) Section 162(b) of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 is amended by striking out ^'day care for 
children^^ and inserting in. lieu thereof ^^assistance in 
securing child development services for children, but not 
operation of child development programs foi* children’^ 

(4) Section 123 (a) (6) of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is amended by striking oat '^day care 
foi* children^ ^ anh inserting in lieu thereof ^'assistance in 
securing child development seorvices for children^^ and 
adding after the word "employments^ the phrase "but 
not including the direct operation of child development 
programs for children’^. 

(5) Section 312 (b) (1'^ of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964 is amended by striking out "day care 
for childrcii^^. 

(b) The Secretary shall by regulation insure that, to 
the extent consistent with other provisions of law, all fed- 
erally assisted child development programs and related pro- 
grams will be administered in a manner consistent with the 
provisions of this title. 
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IN THE SENATE OE THE UNITED STATES 

FEiiittJAii-f 10 (legislative clay, Ja^tctaka" S6), 1971 

IVlr. Javits (lor himself, Mr. Cask, Mr. IlAaais, and Mr. Saxbh) introduced the 
follon'ing bill; which was read twice ancl referred to the Committee on 
haboi' and Public ^Welfare 




To provide for a comprehensive program of community-based 
and coordinated child development rrograms. 

1 He it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may bo cited as the “Comprehensive Omn- 

4 munity Child Development A6t of 1971”. 

5 STATKMENT OE FINDINGS AND PTJRFOSR 

6 Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that (1) comiirehensive 

7 child development programs are essential to the achievement 

8 of the full x)oteutial of America’s children and to make it jios- 

9 sible for the parents of such children to undertake or continue 
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full or part-time employment, training, or education; (2) 
there is a need to provide an appropriate legislative frame- 
work and resources for the consolidation of existing pro- 
grams and for the future expansion of such programs to all 
children, with continued priority to children of low-income 
families; (3) it is crucial to the meaningful development of 
such programs that decisions as to their nature and fx..ading 
be made at the commimity level with the full involvement 
of parents and other individuals and organizations iri the 
community interested in child development and with appro- 
priate assistance from State and [Federal agenci 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to provide frame- 
work for the meaningful and coordinated evolu of child 
development programs in the Nation at the com: nity level 

so as to make available to each family in the I rtion a full 
range of child development services. 

TITLE I 

COMPKEIIEISrSlVE OOMMXJlSriTY Ob[II.O LEVEL OPMENT 

PROGRAMS 

I>IItECTIOi?‘ TO ESTABLISH BitOQIJAM: 
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22 
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Seo. 101. The Secretary of Health, Education, and "V\^el- 
fare is hereby authorized ax d directed to establish compre- 
hensive community child development programs through the 
support of activities in accordance with the provisions of this 
title. 
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1 AXj TIIORIZ ATlO^r OF AFl’ROPEIA.TIONS 

2 Sec. 102. There are hereby authorized to carry out the 

3 provisions of this title, ,1i>900, 000.000 for this fiscal year 

4 ending June 30, 197.3; the sum of Sl,800,000,0ou for the 

5 fiscal year ending June 30, 1974; and the sum of $2,800,- 

6 000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. 

7 aeeeications for design^tioi^ of COMMCnSriTY 

8 CHILD COTJ^fCILS 

9 Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary is authorized to designate 

10 a Community Child Care Council responsible for the plan- 

11 ning, coordination, and monitoring of child development pro- 

12 grams for each area in a State which he determines to be 

13 a suitable area for the conduct of such programs and which 

14 is the area of — 

15 (1) a city; 

16 (2) a county or other unit of general local govern- 

17 ment determined hy the Secretary in accordance with 

13 such regulations as he shall prescribe, to have general 

19 goveinmental powers substantially similar to those of a 

20 city ; 

21 (3) a combination of such general units of local 

22 government; 

23 (4) a neighborhood or other portion of a city ; or 

24 (5) an Indian reservation. 

In determining whether an area is a suitable area for the 
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Gondi-icfc of eliUd develoi:»ment programs under this subsection. 
the Secretai\y shall take into account such factors as he shall 
by regulation prescribe, including, but not limited to, the 
number of children of low--iucome families within such area, 
the extent to which such children and other children will be 
served effectively if such area is designated, and the extent to 
which such area coincides with areas designated for the ad- 
ministration of education, manpower training and health pro- 
grams, and areas for the administration of child dcA^elopment 
programs conducted previous to the effective date of this title. 

(h) The Secretary shall nnxkc designations under sub- 
section (a) upon approval of an application for designation 
^vhicli may be submitted on behalf of such Council, by any 
public agency or any nonprofit agency or organization within 
the community or a combination of such agencies or orga- 
nizations. Such an application shall incliide proAusions 
which — 

(1) provide for the establishment of a Community 
Child Care Council to be responsible for the planning, 
coordination, and monitoring of child development pro- 
grams for an area which meets the criteria of subsection 
(a) of this section and which (in accordance with a^egu- 
lations promulgated by the Secretary with the prior con- 
currence of the Director of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunit 3 ’^) is broadly representative of commimity action 

_/■ 
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agencies, shigle-pnrporui Iloudhlart ageucieH^ comnm- 
nity development corporations, parent cooi:>erativcs, rep- 
resentatives of publie and pi'ivate educational agencies 
and institutions in the area to he sei-ved, parents of chil- 
dren enrolled by tho proga'anis under this and other A-Cts, 
private nonprofit organizations interested in child devel- 
opment, representatives of public and private welfare, 
manpower training, model cities, and health agencies 
in the area to be served, representatives of professional 
groups, business, industry, labor, employee and labcD*- 
management oi'ganizations interested in chila develop- 
ment programs and public officials for tlie area to be 
served; but not less than one-half of the membership 
of the Council shall consist of parents of children enrolled 
in child development programs under this title, which 
parents shall he chosen by democratic selection proce- 
dures established by the Secretary (with the prior con- 
currence of the Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity) except that for the purpose of the initial 
designation, parents shall be of children representative of 
those previously enrolled in Project Headstart programs 
under section 222 (a) (1) of the Economic Opportmuty 
Act of 1964 and in other child develo- ment programs. 
The chaii-maii shall be elected by the members of the 
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Comu-il ill a('c*ordniicc» with ])3*ooc‘(lnrc‘s (‘s(ablis}ied by the 
Scoi’ot^ry ; 

{2) ch‘scri))e the jj;e().ura]dH(-«-il arc‘a (o ho sorvod 
hy the CoiiiH‘il ; 

(o) cvidonoe oa]>abilitv for oiVeotivo x)laimnig\ eo- 
ordinaiioii, and inonitoviiia; by tlio Coiin'nunity Obild 
Care Comical of eln’ld dov cdopixient pvog*rains in the area 
to be served; 
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(4) deslo*iia to an agcaiey (whi<di ma>" lie an existing 
ng'cnc^' or <^me newly ercaitC'd) to l)e res]^)onsil )le for dis- 
hnvsiiig funds and cdTcaling oooi-dinaticni betwocai ]n'o- 
grains (subject to the direction and controls of tlie 
Coiimal) in accordance with a Coramuiiity Child Care 
Plan snbniitted by the Council niidor section 105* ^Vliere- 
evea feasible^ the ap]^)licalion sliall provide for the desig*- 
iiation as such agemw of any coinmunity action or other 
agCMie\" wliich ]irior to eiiactinent of this title was jirinci- 
pa!l \’ respoiisi])lo for the cam duct of pi'ograins in the 
area to )>o sca'vcal under section 222 (a) (I) of tlic 
Kcnnioniic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

(e) When two or more applications have been submitted 
for the designation of Chnnnumity Oliilcl Care Councils serv- 
ing- a common or overla]iping g-eogi-apliical ai'ca (which 
arc^ consistcMit otlun-wisc' with the purposes of this title and 
meet the requirements set forth in subsection (})) ) the 
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SecreOii'V; in ac-cnrdam-o ^villl sucli rc.u'nla lions as lio siiall 
proscribe, sliall desig'vialo I'or tliat ooo<-:rai)ljioal area the 
Onaimuiiity Child Caro CJuuuc-il whioli he del ermines avill 
iiiosl. oncclb ely carry out the purposes of this title, hut for 
tlio purpose of initial desig'natioii special con^’ld(‘J ation shall 
be given to applications submitted by community action 
agencies a-nd other agencaes ^vhicdl prior to eiiactimurt rrf 
this title ■wore priiicipaily responsible for tlic conduct of 
programs m the area to be served under section 222 (n) (3 ) 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 19G4. 



(d) The Secretary shall not approve an application for 
designation suhnritted uirdcr this section unless — 

(1) the application was submitted to the Hecrctary 
by such date as the l^ccrctary shall presoriVre by regula- 
tion, prior to tiro begimriirg of the fiscal year wheir such 
apx>licatioir is to take efl’ect, iir order to provide a rea- 
sonable period of time for review in accordance wltli 
the provisions of this section and for the submission of a 
Commiurity Child Care Thau under se(-tiorr 105; 

(2) a cop 3 ^ thereof has been srrhnritted for coirnnont 
to arry State Child Care Council designated under section 
107 (or if rro such application or designation has been 
made, then to the chief executive of the State) , and 
the State Child Care Council (or chief executive) has 
beoxr pi'ovidcd suedr pei'iod of lime, as the Secretary sha .1 
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])ros(‘ri ])0 rcgulniion, nftcr llic of flu‘ (-it- 

llou was rc*C'C‘ivc<L (lnriui>‘ \vhu*li tini<‘ it luivy suhiuif v<un- 
iiu^nts oi\ siU'ij a])iilirni ioii (o (lu' Soc-iaMarv. a oi 

wliicli sliall 1)0 sent to tlio a|)]>li<*ant : ami, il' ooiimuMits 
have hoeii suhinitted hy tlu? State OhiUl <^aro ('V)unoil 
ov chief executive such additional jUM'iod of tiine„ as th^i 
Secretary shall prescriho hy rog’nlation, has passed^ dur-' 
in,o‘ M'hieli time the Seeretniy sliall, to tlie extent piac-' 
ticable, eonfcM* with and (Mna)uraui' tlie a])pli(*ant to re-* 
solvt' an_\^ difTcM‘cMK-es. arising* I'roin sncli fioiniiicMits : 

( 3 ) in the casc^ of an application for desii^aiatioi i of 
a Coinmii7iit3^ Child Care Council to ser>'e a povilon of 
a city which is an area ^‘co^rapljically common to or 
ovci*la])piii£>' with another area witli respect to whicli an 
application for dosii>iiatioTi has l)eeii snhniittcd, a copy 
tlierool lias heen suMnitted for conmiciit to any Com- 
munity Child Care Council designated to serve such 
city (or to any other agency or organi /cation wlii<^h has 
suhinitted an application for designation, or, if no such 
application (>r designation has hecn i nudes then to tlie 
chief executive of sncli city) and such (%)iiiminiity Cliild 
(^are (b)um*il ii])pli(*nid , agcaicxs oi* orga nizatioii oi' clncf 
exocmtive lias he(m provided such period of time, as 
tlie Soerdary sliall ])r<'scrlhc hy regulation, aftei- the coi>3' 
of the ^applieation was sent to it. during Mdiicli time it 
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may submit euiiimcuts on such applicaLioii to the Secre- 
tiiry^ a cot> 3 ^ of ^^'hich shall be sent t'> the applicant and, 
if comments have been submitted by the Child Care 
Council apx>hcaut, a|>*eney or organization or chief exec- 
utive such additional period of time, as the Secretary 
shall prescribe by regulation, lias x>^s*cd, durmg* which 
time the Secretary shall, to the extent practicable, confer 
with and encourag’e the ax>x)licant to resolve 0113 ^ differ- 
ences arising iom such comments. 

(4) a copy thereof has been submitted for com- 
' \('t tiny community action ag’ency or single 

agency in the area to be served except that 
ne pui'];)ose of initial application - >py shall he 
submitted to each agenc 3 ^ previously resj)onsible for the 
administration of under section 222 (a) 

( 1 ) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, and 
has been x>i'<^>vided some period of time as the Secretary 
shall regailation, afte,v the cox>y of the 

application was received, during which time it may 
submit comments on sucb applications, a cojiy of which 
shall be sent to the applicant, and if comments have 
been submitted b 3 " such an agency such additional 
period of time, as the Secretary shall prescribe by reg- 
ulation, has passed, during which time the Secretary 
shall, to the extent practicable, confer with and encour- 
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ago the applicant to jresolve au 3 ^ difl'ercuecs, arising from 
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(c) Except as provided in Kubsoctloiis (c) and (d) , tlic 
Secretary may ax>prove any ax^xilicatioii for designation sub- 
TO.it ted under tills section if it is consistent witli tlie provisions 
of tills title. An application submitted under this section may 
lie disap> proved or a prior designation of a Ohild Care Oouii- 
cil may be withdrawn onl^^ if the Secretary, in accordance 
with regulations which he shall prescribe, has provided 

(i) written notice of intention to disapprove such 
application, including a statement of the reasons therefor ; 

(ii) a reasonable time in which to submit corrective 
amendments to sucb apiilication ; and 

(hi) an opportunity for a jmblic hearing upon which 
basis an appeal to the Secretary may he taken as of right, 
j?i5sno:N^sinTnTTTEs oi^ co^mmcix^tty cnino couisroins 

Skc, 104. (a) A Oomnuinity Child Care Council desig- 
nated pursuant to section 103 shall be responsible for 

(1) the i>lantiiiig, coordination, and monitoring of 
child development programs in the area served; 

(2) the submission to the Secretary of a Community 
Child Care X^lan meeting the requirements of section 105 
for such programs; 

(B) ensuring that the requiiemonts set forth In sec- 



24 



tioii 106. with re«i)ect to project; ax)plicatioiTs and tliat tlie 
special conditions set forili in sectioii 112 are met; 

(4) providing for a liearing l^eforc the Council for 



determination adversely alTecting the applicant and for 
filing with the Secretai\y a rex^ort (in such form and con- 
taining such inlormatioii as the Seci’ctary may x^i'^scrihc) 
at the request of any ax^plicant who is dissatisfied with 
any such final determination ; 

(^5 ) x^i’C^viding technical assistance to individuals, 
agencies, and organizations interested in the estahlish- 
inent, con duet, and evaluation of child develoi>nient 
pi’Ograms in the area sei’ved; and 

(6) disbursement of funds to apj^roved ^P“ 

plioants and establishing (A) sncli fiscal control and 
fund accouiitiiig tires as may be necessary to 

assure j)roY>er disbursement and accounting for Federal 
funds x^^^tl to such ax">plicants under this title, and (^) 
such rex^orts in such form and containing such informa- 
tion as may be roasonabl^^ necessary to enable the Sec- 
retary to x^t^rform his functions under this title, and 
X)roviding assurances that sucli ax>x:)li cants, which receive 
assistance under tins title, shall nuilvc available to the 
Secretary and the Comptroller General of the United 
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12 

States, or aii^* tlieii' tlniy aull K)i'ix.ed ri'preseiita lives, 
loi‘- j^)urj^)oses ui audit aJul t*xruniiial*u>ii;, docvi- 

iiieiits, ]^>a])ers. aud i'e<‘or<ls tliat ui‘e iKU'tiiient to I lie 
assi still lec received sueli au’eitcy oi' orL>’ai iizaLi(.m uiiflta* 

this title. 

(b) A Conmmnit^' Child ( are Council deslo-natcd pur- 
suaut to section 103 shall bo authorized to — 

(!) obtain tlio scrvhv's ol such full-time profes- 
sioiiirb tcchiiicab ^i^d cleri- i‘ personnel as may he re- 
quired in the pcrforinaiice oi its duties, and to con tract 
or otherwise arrange for u*b assistance and services 
(including planning, teclui al assistance, and evalua- 
tion services) as may he necessary ; 

(2) consult with the departments^ agencies, and 
authorities of the TTcdcval CoveriiiTien^ iiid with State 
Child Care Councils and State and local public agencies, 
professionals, and otluu- sources of tetlinical inlonnation 
and assistance rcdcvaiH. to its functions as it deems ad- 
visable and jii'rit-tieable ; and 

(3) utilize the services, x>ersonncl, facilities, and 
infoianation, including statistical information, of Federal 
departments and agencies. State Child Care Councils, 
and State and local pii1:>lic agencies and private roscarcli 
agencies with the consent of such agency or council with 
or without reimburscincnt thc3 
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1 (o) For tlio piiiposrs oi’ sMl»x>araorn|)}]s (a) ;uul (1») <*f 

2 this soclioa, the 8oea*etary sliali reserve not less than 2 ]>ex* 
o ficatiuii oi' the aiiioiiiits ava'ilahle tor title I to lj>e alloc-atecl in 
•it suljstantially the same manner as set forth in section 

5 116 (a) (2) . 

6 oOiMMnTXiTv criTTa) cai? 1': injAxs 

V iSkc. 105, (a) Except as proviclccl in sections 104 (c) 

8 ami 111, financial assistance under this title may be provided. 
O by the Socrctniy for any fiscal year to a. Community Child 

10 Care Council designated, section lOB only pur- 

11 siiant to a Community Child Care Plan vdiicla is submitted 

12 hy such Council and which is approved 1>3^ the Secretary 

13 in accordance with the pi'ov'isions of this title. such 

14 plan shall set fortli — 

15 (1) a. descrix^ioiL of the inirposei^ for which such 

16 .liiiancial assistance will be used, including a slatetuent 

17 ay to the types of children and fa-niilies to be served by 

18 each ai^proved project ai^i)licaiit and the geographical 

19 area to be served b^^^ each such apx^licant; 

20 (2) xirograms to insm’o assistance, on an eciuittible 

21 basis, for cluldren of migrants, those whose functional 

22 language is other than English, and Indians who are 

23 j)rcsent in the area served b^^ the Ooinicil ; 

24 appropriate airangements to insure that funds 

2f5 arc allocated to community action and single-purpose 
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14 

ITendsfart a^cnuMOs In the area to Oe sowed, in such a 
way ns to insure (a) (hat each such a^ei^c.y receives an 
allocation not less than the amount available under Coni- 
11 limit y 1 Uiild Oaro Plans sub in it tod midor tins title for 
ilie i>ic\iou>^ yi^ar (or for the x^urjxise of initial alloca- 
tion, the amount available to such agonc^^ in the 37^ear 
p id o r < o a pp ro vat of 1 1 1 c application m i cl er sect ion 222 
(a) (1) of tbe Pconomie Opx^ortunity iVet of 1064) 
unless after notice^ and an o|>]>ortunity for a hearing- it 
has been determined that such agency no longer j^ro- 
vides effective services and (b) that each such agency 
receives such additional allocations as may be necessary 
to insure sjpecial consideration to the needs of eliildren of 
low-int^ome families- 

(4) arrangements in the area served for the inte- 

gration into the Conimunit 3 ^ Child Care Plan of child 
dc^voloj)incut wliioh linancial assistance is 

X>rovidcd h 3 ^ the Secrctar 3 ^ of irealth, lllducation, and 
'Welfare imdcr other laws ; 

(5) arrangements for the utilization of services and 
facilities which arc available, with or without reimburse- 
ment of the reasonable cost, from Pederab State, and 
local agcmcies, inoliiding coinmiinit 3 " action agemedes, com- 
innnit 3 ^ dcv(do]nncmt c^orpoi'a lions, cdiild W(dfarc^, agen- 
cies, educational agencies and institutions, and agencies 
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conducting xnanpowcr training programs, but nothing- 
contained herein shall be construed to limit the utilization 
of sci-viccs and facilities of private agencies, institutions, 
and organizations interested in child devcloixment, includ- 
ixig private educational agencies and institutions, which 
can at comparable cost provide substantially equivalent 
services or facilities ; 

(6) arrangements for program cto ordination be- 
tween approved project apjdicants throug-li joint pro- 
gTam services, training and other joint activities^ joint 
purohasi ig arrang-enmnts, and joint personnel recruiting 
systems ; 

if iM xiingemeiii Mctweert approved project appli- 
cants and administrators of local school systems, both 
jmblic and nonpuhlic, to effect eooi’dination between pro- 
grarn s conducted under this Act and programs conducted 
})y su(‘l administ raten-s jiursuant to section 222 (a) (2) 
of the Economic Oj^portunity Act and the Elementary 
8econdary Ed-cu ation Act. 

(8) arrangements in tiie area^ served for the iiiie- 
gratioi- of progn-aius conducted under the auspices of 
or with the support of business, industr^^, labor, o i- 
plo> ce. and iabor-managemeut organizations. 

(b) E > modificatioji or arncndinent thereof 

submitted by a Community Child Care Coimcll under this 

7 4 ^ 
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16 

1 secuon shnll be ax)pfoved b^^ tbc Recreliirv niiless hv (leler- 

2 xniucs tbfit — 

3 (!) oaeb coiiinmuity action ng'en<\v nr siiig‘le-X)vir-' 

4 xxose Headstart ag’eiicy in the area to be served, 

5 viourd3^ responsible for the aclmiTUstratioTi of programs 

It 

6 umlcv Act, or in the oenKe of initial submission, under 

,7 section 222 (n) (1) of the Economic Opportnnily ,:\ct, 

8 hns: lind an opportunity to submit comments to the Com- 

9 nmuity Child Care Council nnd to the Secretary; 

10 (2) an\ cdncationnl aoenry or institution in the 

11 area to be served responsible for the administration of 

12 pro.arams under section 222 (a) (2) of the Economic 

13 Opportunity Act has had an opportunity to submit com- 

11 incuts to tbe Community Child Care Council and to the 

15 S (! c r e ta r^'^ ; 

16 (3) in tin ^ east^ of i>laiis Hubiriiltcal by Ooniiiumit y 

17 Child CoiincHs dcsigiiafed under seetioii 103, any 

is J^tafe Cdfild Care Council (or, if no siu li c(nineil lias been 

19 desioaiatcd Iheu the ehief executive of the State) has 

cr? ’ 

20 laid an opportnnily" to submit comments to the Com- 

21 innnitv Child Care Council and to the Secretary: 

22 in the case of plans submitted by a Community 

23 Child Care Oonncil servinjo- a part of a city, any Com- 

24 mnnitv Child Carr Council desiftnated to serve such city 

25 (oT*, if no dosi"nation has boon made', then the' ehief 
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17 

oxoeutivo ol‘ such city) lias had an oi>portunity to sul.)iuit 
cominciits to such council and to the Sccrctai’y- 
(c) Kxeex^t as x>rovidod in subscctiou (b) , the Score- 

taiy iikay apiirove any Oomuniinty Child Care Plan sub- 

l 

luittod uiidei' this section it It is ooi^sisteiit w ith the ])i*o visions 
of this title. A Coininu lity Child Care PlaijL submitted under 
this section may be disax^proved onl^'^ aftei’ ia.)tic‘e, a I’eason- 
«able time to submit covrecLivc amendments, and an ox^x^*^^'“ 
tnnit 3 ^ for a hearing-. 

i>ROJi:cT 

Skc. 106. (a) Any x^ublic or jyrWnta agenc^^ or organi- 

zation, iiicluding but not limited to community’- action 
agencies, singlc-x^urx^ose Headstart agencies, commniuty 
develox^ment corx^orations, coox)crativcs, and 

Xirivate educational agencies and institutions, nonprofit in^i- 
vatc organizations interested in child develox^ment shall be 
eligil)lc to a]ix^i3^ 1*^> ibe Con iin unity Cliild Care Council for 
financial assistance to lie x^>’^^vided Coiniiiunity 

Child Care Plan. 

( 1) ) The s e i c es a n d a c ti vi t i e s f o r wd i i cli f u n d s n n d e i- 
tliis section ma_y ])e available shall include the following — 
(1 ) developing, establishing, maintain- 
ing, and ox)crating child develox>ment (in- 
cluding demonstration and i>ilot test the 

efTcetiveness of new^ eoneex:>ts/ full-time, 
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18 

time, feniil3*, cla^^ nighttime, ini ennitteiit, or orher care 
in the child’s home or iu u group setting, and designed 
to serve families of children from birth through the age 
of fourteen ; 

( 2 ) the design, acquisition, construction, alteration, 
renovation, or remodeling* of facilities (or portions 
thereof in the ease of shared faciiities) , including but not 
limited to the purchase or rcnlal or improvement of land 
through the pr^^vraon of loans, loan guarantees, occu- 
j>anc3^ guarantees, interest subsidies, and cash grants; 

(B) the development and conduct of programs to 
train x^<^^’sc>ns for occupations involving the planning, 
development, establishment, maintenance, operation, and 
evaluation of child dcvelox>nient programs including but 
not limited to (a) programs providing preservicc, in- 
service, remedial, educational, and other ti aining for par- 
ents on a substitute-staff basis, (b) programs lo train 
teachers, adult basic educational x^^^’^onnel, and suj^er- 
visor^T' personnel to train or sutler vise persons in such 
occupations, (c) xerograms which include courses in 
English language skills and, where apx^^'^P^’^^te, iu other 
lang'uages and com mu.nica turn skills to assist individuals 
to become more effective in such occupations, and (d) 
X^rogi*ams to sustained and continuing training 
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and supervision for ])crsons involved in tlie conduct of 
child development programs ; 

(4) the esta.blisliment, maintenanee, and operation 
of programs to give actual training in and to teneh the 
fundamentals of child devcdopment (including nutritional 
and health aspects thereof) to i^arents and other olciei 
members of a. family, and to youth and prospective 
parents ; 

(5) the establishment of cliild development infor- 
mation centers and the dissemination of information 
through other means in the functional language of per- 
sons to be served to assure that parents are well informed 
of child development programs available within the 
community and may become dircctl^^ involved in activ- 
ities In which their cliiklven are involved, and other 
information progntms to encourage parental support for 
and inv^olvcment in such activities ; 

(6) the provision of necessary diagnostic and 
assessment services in the functional language of those to 
he served, to assure identification of visual, hearing, 
spcecdi, language, cultural, and other ph^-sical, mental, 
educational, and emotional harriers to full participation 
by a child in child development programs and remedial 
programs to deal with such harriers; 
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20 

(7) programs and projects designed to strengthen 
the eaj>al>lUty of public agencies and private noni^rofit 
organizations In the coinmunity to plan, ctondact, and 
evaluate ediild development prog-ranis, including pro- 
grams to assist in the establishment of organizations 
wdiich provide teehnieal assistance, including arehitec- 
tural ])rogvain design, financial, consultative, legal pre- 
planning, and other assistance to individuals, agencies, 
and organizations interested in tlit esta.blishinont of child 
development programs in the community ; 

(8) tvaiisportation arrangements or . xpenses neces- 
sary in order to make it possible for children of low- 
ineoinc families to particii)ate in programs under this 
title ; 

(10) inonitoiing and evnlnation activities designed 
to incieasc the knowledg’e of child development progiums 
and the demonstration and dissemination of information 
derived to assure cfTcctlve use of knowledge acquired; 
and 

(11) such other services mid .activities as the Bec- 
rctary deems appixiprifitc in furtherance of the 

of the Act. 

(c) The Secretary shall iiroinulgate regulations estab- 
lishing procedures to insure that full and impaidiul consid- 

79 
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1 orAtioii is eii by tlic CJouncil to all project applications 

2 submitted by or^*aiiizat ions ami agencies under t ins section. 

3 .s.VPinC^V'i'10XS 3C16&10:N^^VT10X Ol^ iSTATK ClUinj HAItD 

4 cOTj:^rcii^s 

Skc, 107- (a) The Secretary is authorized to designate 

^ a State Coni 2 :)reheusivc Child Caro Council lor cat‘h State, in 
7 aeeordance with the visions of this section. 

^ (h) The Secretary shall make designations under suh- 

^ section (a) upon approval of an application for designation 
ih submitted by the chief executive of the State in accordance 
with regulations promulgated h^^ the Secretary- Sucli apj^lica- 
tioii shall mclude provisions which — 

13 (1) provide for the establisliineiit of a State Child 

11 Care Council broadly rei>rcsentative of educatioual, wel- 

15 fai’e, liealth, manpower training, and other State agencies 

16 interested in child development in the State, represeiita- 

17 tives of business, industry, labor, employee and lal)or- 

^3 management oi'gaiiizations, and other public and }3i’ivatc 

1^ a<reiicies and organizations interested in child develop- 

26 ment but not less than onedialf of the ineinhership of 

21 tlie Couneil shall consist of parents of cliildren eni oiled 

22 cliild development i^rograms within the State under 

2^ this Act chosen by democratic selection procedures in 

2^ accordance with cilteria established by the Secretary 
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22 

1 except for tlic purpose of tiieir initial desigimtioii, 

2 parents sliall Ijc of eliilclrcu previoir.^iy eiiri)lie<l in 

3 IVoject Ileadstuvt pro^ranrs under section 222(a) (1) 

4 of the Econonilo Opportunity Act of 19(14 and in otlior 

5 child development pro^^rains. The chief executive of the 

(i State shall he a member and serve as chain nan of the 

7 Council; 

8 (2) designate an agency (which may he an exist- 

Q j 2 ig agciiey or one newly created) to he responsible for 

10 implementing' State Child Care Assistance l?lans under 

11 section 109 and reviewing ai>plications for designation 

12 and Coimnuiiity Child Care Plans on hehali of such 

13 Council and making recommendations to the Council 

14 in respect thereto ; 

15 (3) evidence capability of the Council and any 

IG agency to be designated pursuant to paragraph (2) to 

17^ cari’ 3 ^ out its rcsponsi):)ilities of the Council under sec- 

18 tion 108, 

19 kespon:s7:biijIXi:cs oip ST,iS.TB coxjxgils 

20 Skc, 108. (a) A State Council designated pursuant to 

21 section 107 shah be responsible for — 

22 (1) preparing, submitting, and implementing State 

23 Child Care Assistance Plans under section 109; and 

24 (2) reviewing applications for designation of Goxn- 

25 munity Child Care Councils under section 103, review- 
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1 Commimity Oliild Care plans submitted to tlie Couii- 

2 cil under section 105 and rccoinuieii uir to the Secretar / 

3 and Comiimnity Child Care 1 n- oposed changes 

d in sucli applications or plans d>v'v- icd i r the State Child 

o C ;c Council to be in the inters sr J maintaining the 

b quality of programs and an equitable distribution of 

7 child development and related programs within the 

8 State, insuring cooperation and coordination between 

^ programs conducted within the State and encouraging 

10 the maximum utilization of available services and facili- 

11 ties within the State- 

12 (b) A State Child Care Council designated pursuant to 
1^ this section shall be authorized to — 

(1) obtain the services of such full-time professional, 
technical, and clerical i>ersonnel as may be required in 
the performance of its duties and to contract or otherwise 
arrange for such assistance and services (including plan- 
ning, technical assistance, and evaluation services) as 
may be necessary ; 

(2) consult with the departments, agencACs, and 
authorities of the Federal Government and with Com- 
munity Child Care Councils and State and local public 
agencies., professionals and other sources of technical 
infonnation and assistance relevant to its functions as it 
deems advisable and practicable ; and 
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(B) utilize the services, personnel, 
information, ineludiiiiJC statistical inforiiiiitim 
departments and a;^*cncies. Coininunit^^ Child 
oils, and State and local iiublic agencies ^ 
research agencies with the consent of sucli ag 
Ooiuicil with or without reimburseineiit there: 

(d) For the purposes outlined In this scctioin th. Soci*e- 

8 tary shall reserve not less than 1 per centum of the amounts 

9 available for title I to be allocated in substantially the same 
19 manner as set forth in section 116 (a) (2) - 

11 cniim ASSISTA^^CL: m^AiSrs 

12 Sec. 109. (a) Except as provided in section 107, 

l‘d financial assistance under this title may be provided by the 
Id Secretary to State Comprehensive Child Oare Councils only 

pursuant to a State Child Care Assistance Plan ai^proved 

16 py tlie Secretai* 3 ^ in accoi'dance with the pi'O visions in this 

17 section. Any such plan shall sot forth — 

(1) a description of the for which finan- 

cial assistance will be used, including* a statement as to 
the Oommunitj^ Child Care Councils, agencies, and orga- 
nizations to be assisted and the State agency or other 
organization responsible for providing such assistance, 

(2) assurances that assistance will he provided on 
an equitable lirsis among* areas in the S - and bc^ 
tween Community Child Care Council . tg' icies, md 
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org*onizations within the State in such a as to cji- 

surc equitable iissistnnco tor disadvaiitni>;ctl cliildrcMu 
(b) Tlie services and activities hu' wliicli financial as- 
sistance may be a\'ailable iimho' this sectioi^ shall mcludc the 
following- — 

(1) identifying child development goals and needs 
within the State, 



(2 ) providing' technical assistance ( through con- 
tracts, agreements, or other arraiigeinents with j)ul)lic 
and ji-rivate agencies and organizations) to — 

(A) assist in the establishment of Gomniunity 
Child Care Councils within tlie State and strengthen 
the capahilit^^ of such councils to olfectively plan, 
coordinate and monitor child development pro- 
grams ; 

(B ) encourage the ellective coordination 
between progmni^s conducted within different com- 
munities in the State hy councils, agencies and 
organizations under this and other laws, and the full 
utilization of resources and facilities within the State 
]>y such councils, agencies and organizations with- 
out unnecessary duplication and, in the most effi- 
cient and economical manner; 

( C ) strengthen the edncational, health , child, 
welfare, and related components of programs to be 
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c^>ixcluctG<-l l 3 y a.gencie3 and. organization^ witbln tlio 
State under tins Act; and 

(r>) assist agencies and organizations in tlie 
acqnisition or imiJrovement of facilities for child 
development prog'i'ains to he conducted under this 
Act ; 

(3) conducting progx-ams (through grant, contract, 
or otherwise) to train persons for occupations ixavolving 
the planning, development, establishment, maintenance, 
operation, and evaluation of child development programs ^ 
under this and other laws, includmg but not limited to 
(i) programs providing preservice, inservice, remedial, 
educational, and other training for parents on a substitute 
staff basis, (ii) ixrograms to train teachers, adult basic 
educational personnel, and supervisory personnel to 
train or supervise persons in such occupations, (iii) pro- 
grams w'hieh include courses in English language skills 
and, where appropriate, in other languages and commu- 
nication to assist individuals to become more effective 
in such occupations, and (iv) programs to provide 
sustained and continuing training and supervision for 
persons involved in the conduct of child development 
programs ; 

(4r) conduoting programs (through grant, con- 
tract, or otherwise) providing for the exchange of per- 
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sonnel between Community Child Oare Councils and 
other ag;encies and organij^ations involved with child 
development programs within the State under this and 
other laws ; 

(5) asisessing the extent to which information sys- 
tems and research on the nature of child development 
processes and the impact of various influences upon chil- 
dren^ assessment and diagnostic techniques, have been 
adopted into general practice of existing child develop- 
ment programs within the State ; 

('6) assessing tlie relationship between State and 
local licensing codes and the meaningful development of 
child development prograans conducted within the State; 

(7) conducting exi>erimental, developmental, dem- 
onstration, and pilot projects consistent with the 
purposes set forth in section 203 of this Act; and 

(8) making recommendations to the Secretary, 
Oommimxty Child Care Councils and other agencies and 
organizations involved with child development programs 
within the State with respect to the improvement of such 
progi-ams. 

nxRECT F:Ei>ER^Lr4 

•Sec. Ill, (a) The Seoretai^y is authorized to provide 
financial assistance directly to any public or private agency 
or organization, including but not limited to commimity 
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action agencies, single-purpose agencies, com- 

munity develox?nient corporations, parent cooperatives, pub- 
lic and private eduea.tional agencies and institutions, non- 
profit private agencies and organizations' interested in tlie 
welfare of elxildi’eu wliich submits a application for 

services and activities autborized under section 106(b) for 
the conduct of child development programs meeting the spe- 
cial conditions of section 112 In any State or portion thereof 
irrespective of whether a State or Community Child Care 
Council is serving such area or is in compliance or non- 
compliance with the provisions of this ritle, if the Secretary 
detenriines that children of low-income families will not 
otherwise be equitably seiwed oi’ that the provision of direct 
financial assistance is otherwise necessary to effect the pur- 
poses of the Act^ 

(b) The Secretar 3 ?^, in consultation with the Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity’^ shall establish pro- 
cedures to govern his receipt of information Avliich be 

the basis for a determination under subsection (a) . 

coi^niTToisrs 

Sbo, 112, Itfo assistance shall be provided under this 
title unless the Secretary has dctemiiiied that — . . 

(a) children participating in programs will receive 
such education, nutritional, health, emotional, social, 
cultural, and cognitive development and related services 
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1 as are hecossai\y to provide oaeh child the opi'^ or (unity 

2 to reach his full potent ial ; 

3 (b) to the fullest extent possible pro^-rains will be 

4 subject- to the direction ot a ^oveming’ board oi ]>aients 

5 of children enrolled in the x)rogranis assisted under this 

6 Act and that pro^nsion has been 3iiadc for extensive pa^ 

'7 rental partiei])atiou in activities with their children; 

8 (c) priority has been given to programs x>rovidiiig 

^ child development services to eiiildrcii of low-income 

1C) families from birth through five years of age ; 

11 (d) programs will provide for the participation of 

12 children of families who are not low iiieoine, wherever 

13 possible, by payments of fees in accordance with their 

14 a.bilit 3 ^ to pay, criteria by the 

15 Secretary, except that no charge for services provided 

16 under a program assisted under this title shall be made 

1'7 as to any child whose family’^’s income is below the 

18 poverty level; 

19 (e) wherever practicable, will be con- 

*30 ducted ill such a iiiamier as to provide meaningful 

21 eiiviroiiineiital linkage lietweeii the home and the set- 

^2 ting’ in which programs are to be conducted ; 

23 (f) in the case of x.^rograms to be cai’iied out by a 

^4 local educational agency, children in the area served by 

25 such program will in no case be denied the benefits of 
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the program because of their attendance in private 
school programs or because of the intention of their 
parents to enroll them in private schools ux>on their 
attainment of school age ; 

(g) programs shall meet the Federal standards for 
Child Development Services established under section 
209 of this Act ; 

(h) in the case of programs which include the coii'' 
struction of facilities (1) such programs will be ap^ 
proved only upon a showing that construction of such 
facilities will be more economically advantageous to the 
Grovernment than the rental, renovation, remodeling, or 
lease of facilities, and that a variety of building designs 
and technit^ues utilizing both new and conventional tech^ 
nologies have heen considered in an effort to provide 
the most economical and useful facility possible for the 
intended pui'poses, (2) if witbin twenty years after 
completion of any construction for which Federal funds 
have been paid under this title the facility iShall cease to 
be used for the pui'poses for which it was constructed, 
unless the Secretary determines in accordance with 
regulations that there is good cause for releasing the 
ap};)licant or other owner from the obligation to do 
tbe United States shall be entitled to recover fi*om fhe 
applicant or other owner of the facility an amount which 

^ 3 'iS 
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1 bears to the then value of the facility (or so much thereof 

2 as con.stituted an approved project or projects) the same 

3 ratio as the amount of such Federal funds bore to the 

4 cost of the facility financed with the aid of such funds. 

5 Such value shall be deteianined by agreement of the 

6 'parties or by action brought in the United States district 

7 court for the district in which the facility is situated, 

8 (3) such programs shall be subject to such other reg- 

9 Illations as the Secretary may prescribe; and 

lO (i) In the case of programs for the training of per- 
il sonnel involved in the planning, establishment, mainte- 

12 nance, operation and evaluation of child development or 

18 of persons to train teachers for such programs, the 

14 project application will include a description of the 

15 methods to be used to recruit, screen, select, and orient 

16 participants, including specific eligibility oHteria. 

IT >ToisrcojvimTAr^ci5 on Ausnisrciii of atst auprovko 

18 Si3C. 113. (a) If the Secretary detemiines, after notice, 

19 a reasonable time to submit corrective amendments and 

20 an opportunity for a hearing, that a State or Community 

21 CJhild Care Council or an approved pi’oject applicant is no 

22 lunger complying with the requirements of the Act, he may 

23 deteiunine that such council or project sponsor is no longer 

24 eligible for and may withhold such fuii:her assistance or 

25 portions thereof as may be appropriate. 
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(b) jSTo cletcmiination of iioiicompliancc under this sec- 
tion shall ])c made concurreiicc of the Commissioner 

of Education or the Hi rector of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity with resx^eot to those matters as to which his 
concurrence was required under section 201 . 

FI3I>I5KAJj COlSTTUOn raolIIBITED 

Skc. 114. ISTo dex^artment, agenci^ officer, or enij>loyee 
of the United States shalfi under authority of this Act, exer- 
cise any direction, supervision, or control over, or impose 
any requirements or coiiditions with resx^ect to, the person- 
nel. curriculum, method of instruction or administration of 
any educational agency or institution. 

jUATOIIlKa 

Sec. 115- (a) The Secretary shall pay to each State 

Child Care Council receiving financial assistance 
to a State Child Care Assistance Plan ]nirsuant to section 
109 an amount not in excess of 80 per centum of the cost of 
providing sej*\dces and activities lor children ol lo'v.V'-incoiiic 
families and an amount equal to the per centum determined 
in accordance with the State Child Care Assistance Plan 
(but in no case in excess of 80 x^or centum) of the cost of 
X^roviding sucli services and activities to other cliildreii under 
that section. 

(b) The Secretary shall x^^y CommuniH^ Child 

Care Council, or to any agency or org'aiiization receiving 
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1 direct financial assistance under section 112, an amount not 

2 in excess of 80 }ier centum of the cost of providing' services 

3 and activities for children of Io\v-lncoiae families and an 

4 amount equal to the ])cm' centum dctei’inined in accordance 

5 vntli tlic C^>nuiuiiiity Cdiild l^are Plan (hut in no case in 

6 excess of 80 per centum) of the cost of such 

7 services and activities to other children. The Secretary may, 

8 however, 1^^^ regulations establishing’ objective cri- 

9 teria, approve assistance for the piii-pose of providing services 
10 ‘to children of low-income families in excess of that per- 
il centage to insure equitable coverage of such xiersons in any 

12 area and may vary othervose the formula in ji^^’ticular oases 

13 tc) encourage contributions from piivate organizations for 

14 such purx)Oses. 

15 (c) The non-Pederal share of the costs of programs 

16 assisted under this title may be xu'ovided through public or 

17 ]>rivate funds and may be in the form of cash, goods, seiw- 
IS ices, or facilities (or portions thereof) reasonably evaluated, 

19 fees collected from parents, or from union or emj^loyer 

20 contributions. 

21 (d) If, in any fiscal year, a pi’ograin approved under 
this title provides non-Federal eoiitrihutions exceeding its 
re<]uiremerits, such excess may be a]iX)bod toward meeting’ the 
requirements for such contributions for the subsequent fiscal 
year under this title. 
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^TjTjOO ACTIONS 

Seo. 116. (a) Tlie amounts available for any liscal 3 ^ear 
for this title shall be allocated in such a manner that of such 
amounts — 

(1) (A) Not more than 6 per centum shall be 
available for hnancial assistance under subsection (c) 
of this section, 

(B) Not more than 2 per centum shall be available 
for financial assistance under subsection (d) of this sec- 
tion, and 

(O) Not more than 2 per centum shall be available 
for financial assistance under subsection (e) of this 
section; 

(2) Not less than 75 j}or centum shall be allocated 
among the States as follows — 

(A) The Secretary shall allot 30 per centum 
of the sums to be apportioned under this pa.ragraph 
among the States so that the amount allotted to each 
State bears the same ratio to such 30 per' centum 
ixZ che number of families having* an annual income 
below the poverty level in the State bears to the 
number of such families in all the States. 

(B) The Secretary shall allot 30 per centum 
of the sums to be apportioned under this paragraph 
among the States so the amount allotted to each 
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State bears the same ratio to each 30 per centum 
as the number of children who have not attained 
foui'teen years of age of mothei's who are regularly 
emplo 3 ^ed outside home in the State as reported by 
the Department of Dab or bears to the total number 
of such children in all the States* 

(O) The Secretary shall allot 40 per centum 
of the sums to be apportioned under this paragraph 
among the States so that the amount allotted to each 
Stajte bears the same ratio to such 40 per centum 
as the number of children who have not attained six 
years of age in the State bears to the number of such 
children in all tlie States, 

I^TO'v>idedj hozoe'oeVy That not less than $150,000 each 
shall be appoi*tioned to the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territor^^ of the Pacific 
Islands. The number of children who have not attained 
six years of age, the number of children who have not 
attained fomleen yeai’s of age, of mothers who are 
regularly employed outside the home, and the number 
of families having an annual income below the poverty 
level in a State find in all the States, shall be deter- 
mined by the Secrelai'y on the basis of the most recent 
satisfactory data available to him. 
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1 (3) The remainder shall bo made available with- 

2 out regard to apportiomiieiit h)r sueii purposes under 

3 tliis title as the Secretary deems appropriate. 

4 (b) Of the amount iippoilioned to eaeli ■ under 

5 pai-agraph (2) of sul>.sec4ion {•>) , not less tli. eu per- 

6 centum shall l)c twailahle lor State Ohild Clr ^ s-istancc^ 

7 Plans pursuant to seehoii 109. Tu. remainder iinount 

8 allocated to each Smte under |)aragraph (2) >1 iil)seetion 

9 (a) may be apportioned by the Secretary a. mg areas 
Ih within each such State on the basis of the crito ia set forth 

11 in such paragrai)h (2) . 

12 (c) The amount available pursuant to clause 1 (C) of 
18 subsection (a) shall be available to the Secretary for the 

14 ■ purpose of providing additional financial assistance pur- 

15 suani to section 112 for child development programs for 

16 children of migrants, Indian children, or children whose 
li^ functional language is other than English. 

18 (d) The amount available pursuant to clause (1) (A) 

19 of subsection (a) shall be availal>le to the Stua-etarj^ for 

20 the purpose of providing additional financial assistance as 

21 an incentive for the establishment by Coiimnmity Child 
23 Care Councils of appropriate procedures for coordination 

23 and cooperation at the community level between agencies 

24 and oi-gani zations conducting programs under this title and 

25 prime sponsors conducting manpower traiaiPg px'ograms 
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1 assisted under other Tederal laws. The Secretary, with the 

2 concurrence of the Secretary of Tabor, shall establish criteida 
^ for the provisions of such assistance. 

^ (e) The amount available pursuant to clause (1) (B) 

o of subscotioii (a) for the purposes of this sub^section shall be 
b available to the Secretary for the pui-pose of providing addi- 
7 tional financial assistance as an incentive for the estahlish- 
S ment by Community Ohild Care Councils of appropriate 
9 procedures for coordination and cooperation and to provide 

10 continuity between preschool programs under this title, and 

11 educational and related programs conducted by admini3tra- 

12 tor^ of school systems, both public and nonpublic, at the 

13 connnurdty level. 

11^ (f) The Secretary shall make such reallocations for each 

1^ fiscal year as he. may deem necessary in order to insure that 
lb funds available to community action agencies and single 
1"^ pui'pose Headstart agencicvS are not less than the amount 
available in the previous fiscal year (or for the pui-pose of 
initial apportionment, the amount availahle in the previous 
2b fiscal year under the Headstart programs under section 

21 222 (a) (1) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964) . 

22 The Secretary is authorized to make reallocations 
2^ for such ;i>nrj>oses under this title as he deems appropriate of 
2^ the unobligated amount of any ax)portionment under subsec- 
2^' tions (a) (2) and (b) to the extent that the Secretary 
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1 determin that it will not be required for tlie period for 

2 whicli SI' li apportionment is available. ->To amounts apt^or- 

3 tioned r. ler subsections (a) .(2) and (b) for any fiscal 

4 year m; be reallocated for any re ^ n before the sixth 

5 month he fiscal year for which sue . runds were appropri- 

6 ated : .< unless the Secretary has provided thirty days 

7 advance notice of the proposed I'callocation to the council for 

8 such area. Any funds reallocated under this subsection are 

9 not required to be apx>ortioned in accordance with subsection 

10 (a) (2) or (b) , and no revision in the apportionment of the 

11 funds not so reallocated shall be made because of such 

12 reallocations. 

13 (h) A^s soon as practicable^ the Secretary sliall publisli 

14 iu the federal Register the aj>portionmeiit formula estab' 

15 lisl»ed x>ursuant to the section as well as the percentage of 

16 funds appropriated to carry out the purposes of this Act 

17 which shall be apportioned to a State and allotted to areas 

18 within such State. The Secretar 3 ' shall review such appor- 

19 tioinnent fonnula annually and at such other ti3nes as the 

20 circumstances may warrant and may revise or modify such 

21 formula. Whenever the Secretary establishes or revises such 

22 appoilionment foraiula, he shall also pa’omptly publish In the 

23 ITederal Register the factors which he had considered in 

24 aiTiving at the apportionment^ the weight ascribed to the 
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varloiTs factors, and the statistical data found necessary in 
deteiaaining the apportionment. 

(i) ]S”o State or unit of general local government shall 
reduce its expenditures for children development programs by 
reason of assistance under this title. 

TITh/B II — SPEOIAhf FEDERAL 
BESPONSIBIEITIES 

Pajbt a — Resbabcii, Evaetjation, TEAJCisriisrG, 

SPECi.A.n PnoviSTOisrs 

AD]VCI3SrlSTR.A.TIO>r OE EEOGR^MS 
Sec. 201. (a) The Secretary shall establish in the 

Depai-tment of Health, Education, and Welfai'e an Office of 
Child Development which shall be the principal agency in 
that Department for programs and activities relating to child 
development and shall carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner of Education shall concur in all 
actions taken by the Secretary regarding programs (includ- 
ing demonstration programs under section 203 ) or program 
components to be conducted by educational agencies and in- 
stitutions, including the promulgation of regulations, the aj)- 
proval of plans, and any detennination of noncompliance with 
the Act. 

(c) The Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
shall concur in all actions taken by the Secretary including 
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1 +b 1 ) 1 - mulgation of regulations, the api^rova,! of plans, and 

2 an^' 'i 'rminations of noncoinpliance ■with the A ct regarding 

3 prog": !s or program components to be conducted by com- 

4 muna.; action, single-purpose Headstart, or other agencies, 

5 or previously conducted by such agencies under section 222 

6 (a) (1) of the Economic Opportunity Act. 

7 U15SEAKOH 

8 Si5C. 202. (a) The Secretary shall establish a compre- 

9 hensive program of research in the field of child de’velop- 

10 ment, utilizing the methods, techniques, and kuo'wledge of 

11 the behavioral and social sciences and such other methods, 

12 techniques, and knowledge as he determines will aid in the 

13 achievement of the Nation’s goals with rcsiicct to cliikl 

14 development. Such program shall include, hr it shall not be 

15 limited to, research to determine the nature of child develop- 

16 ment processes, the impact of varions influences and inter- 
1'7 ventions upon such pi’ocesses, the techniques necessary to 

18 evaluate and diagnose child development, the extent to 

19 which child development progi'ains conducted in various 

20 settings might positively affect child develojunent processes, 

21 and the means of improving child development in’ograni 

22 planning and evaluation. The Secretary shall establish a 

23 program for the continuing dissemination of the results of 

24 such research to State nnd Oonnnunity L'hild Care Councils 
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to i :Vective programmatic use of kno\\ledge and infor- 
ma' ; ived tlierefrom. 

DEMOlsrSTR^TIO^^^ 

203- The Secretar^^, in consultation with the Sec- 
retai of Tabor and the Director of the Office of Economic 
Oj^portunity and the heads of other appropriate departments 
and air «cies, shall establish a program of experimental 
develop! ^leiital, demonstration, and pilot programs and proj- 
ects through gi-ants to public agencies and contracts with 
private organizations for the pui-pose of demonstrating and 
evaliiatL-g the effectiveness of sx)ecialized methods in meet- 
ing the r>Tation’s needs for child development in'ograins, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, programs and projects of tuition 
assi'"^j.nce, to provide access to child development services 
and ilities by business, industry, labor, employee, and 
to ei arage the development of child development services 
and facilities by business, industry, labor, employee, and 
labor-management organizations for employees at or near 
a place of business. Nothing iierein contained shall preclude 
the conduct of such experimental, developmental, demon- 
sti " and pilot projects by the Secretary of Tabor or 
die J u .or of the Office of Economic Opportunity under 
any c -i::r law. 
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1 INFORMATION AND PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 

2 Sec,. 204. The Secreta.i-y shall develop jointly with State 

3 and Community Child Care Councils a coinj)iehensive pro- 

4 gram for the exchange of persoimel and the dissemination 

5 of infonnation, designed to strengthen the capability of such 
® councils to plan, conduct, monitor, and evaluate programs. 

Such program shall include the dissemination of results of 
3 research activities conducted under section 202, and the 
® preparation of a catalog of all child development programs 
in the Nation. 

EVAXiXTATION 

Sec. 205. The Secretarj)- shall develop, through grants 
to pubhc agencies or contracts with private organizations, 
new and improved methods of evaluation of child develop- 
ment progaams conducted under this Act, including hut not 
limited to the co.st of each such type of program in relation to 
its effectiveness in achieving stated goals' and the impa.ct of 
such program upon the community and participants. The 
Secretary shall insure that evaluation of programs conducted 
under this section are conducted by agencies and organiza- 
tions independent of agencies or organizations participating 
in such programs. 

TRAINING OF CHIED DEVE1..0FjMENT PERSONNEL 

Sec. 206. (a) Section 531 (b) of the Higher Educa- 

tion Act of 1965 is amended by striking out the period in 
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1 paragraph (lO) of such section and inserting in lieu thereof 

2 a semicolon and the word “and”, and by adding at the end 

3 of such section the following new paragraph: 

4 ‘^‘(11) programs or projects to provide inservice 

^ and other training and preparation for professional per- 

3 sonnel for child development progi’ams.” 

(b) Section 532 of the Higher Education Act of 1965 

8 is amended by adding at the end thereof the following sen- 

9 tence : ‘^‘There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of 

lb $20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
11 the sum O'! $20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1^ 1974, for programs and projects under* paragraph (11) of 

1^ section 532 (b) of this part.” 

14 Sec. 207, Section 205(b) (3) of the National Defense 

15 Education Act is amended as follows, by adding after the 

16 word ‘^‘nonprofit” the phrase “child development progi*am,” 

17 bj' striking out “and (O) ” and inserting in lieu thereof the 

18 following: “(O) such rate shall be 15 per centum for each 

19 complete academic year or its equivalent (as so determined 

20 by regulations) of service as a full-time teacher in public or 

21 private nonprofit child development programs or in any such 

22 programs operating under authority of title I of the Com- 

23 prehensive Oomnumity Child Development Act of 1971, 

24 and (D) 
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SPECIAXj stxjoies 

Sec. 208. The Secretary, in consultation ^vitll the Sec- 
retary^ of Lab or and the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, shall make continuing studies to determine the 
need for additional trained Eederal, State, and local personnel 
to carry out j)rograms assisted under this and related laws, 
the availability of such personnel, the adequacy of Eederal 
and otlier manpower employnxent and training progrtxins to 
train and provide such personnel, and the extent to which, 
and manner in which, employment and advancement prac- 
tices in respect to such programs restrict the opjjortunities 
for suitable employment advancement and increased com- 
petency in the child development field and shall report the 
results of such studies together with his recommendations 
(including any recommendations for changes hi legislation) 
to the President and the Congress. 

The Secretary .shall develoj) and promulgate guidelines, 
based upon such studies, setting forth task and skill require- 
ments for specific jobs and reconiinended job descrij^tions 
designed to encourage career employmient and occupational 
advancement in. the child development field. 

EEDERAn STAKDAEDS EOK CHIIvD I>EVELOFMEls^T 

SEB^TtCES 

Sec. 209. The Secretary shall establish, after consul- 
tation with the Director of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
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1 tunity and heads of other Federal agencies, a common set of 

2 program standards which the President shall Jiiahe npplicahle 

3 f.o all progrfrms providing child development services ^vith 

4 Federal assistance under this and related laws, to be known 

5 as the Federal Standards for Child Development Services. 

^ OP XJ^^TPOP-iNV, cook POR PA.CITjIT1KS ATs^O 

^ AX’OTvICABITjPXY op XJ^IPORiNI cook STA'PK 

8 Sisc. 210. (a) The Secretary shall appoint within six 

® months after enactment of this jtVet a special committee to 
develoji a. unifonar code for facilities, to he used in licensing’ 
14 child development facilities. Such standai’ds shall deal prin- 
cipall^^ with those matters essential to the health, safety, and 
1'^ pliysical eo.mfoit of the children and the relation.ship of such 
11 matters to the Federal standards for Child Development 
1'^ Services under section 209. 

10 (}>) The special committee appointed under this section 

1"^ shall include parents of children of low-income families 
1® enrolled in child development programs, representatives of 
Stale and local licensing agencies, i)uhlic healtli oHiclals, lire 
prevention othcials, construction olhcials, oj>ei'atois of public 
^1 and i>rIvato programs, and representatives of national orgu- 
xilzations interested in the de^■elopment of children, hut n\)1, 
less than one-half of the membership of the committee shall 
consist of parents rexn’esentative of children of low-income 
families enrolled in progrrnis conducted under section 222 

§iiy£ JL o . . 
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(a) (I) of the Ecouomic Opportunity Act and Title IVH 
of the Social Socmity Act- 

(c) Within six months of its aj)i)ointment, the special 
committee shall complete a proposed unifoian code and shall 
liokl puldic liearings on the proposed code prior to sub- 
mitting its final recommendations to the Secretai'y for his 
approval, 

(d) The Secretary must approve the code as a whole 
or secure the coiicun*ence of the special committee to changes 
therein and upon approval shall distribute the standards and 
urge their adoption by State and local governments. The 
Secretary may from time to time modify the uniform code 
for facilities in accordance with the procedures described in 
subsections (a) through (d) - 

TJSE OE STATE, EOCATi GOVEEX^ jMENTAE 

EACIEITIES EOE CHIXjO OEVl^LOEMEISTT X^KOGRAMS 

Seo. 211, (a) The Secretai’y, after consultation with 

other appropriate officials of the Federal Goveimmcnt shall 
within sixteen months of enactment of this Act rej^ort to 
the Congress in respect to the extent to which facilities 
owned or leased by Federal departments, agencies, ana 
independent authorities couJd he made available to public 
aaid nonprofit jyvWate agencies and institutions if appropri- 
ate services were provided, as facilities for child develop- 
ment programs under this Act during times and periods 
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when not utilized fully for usual purposes, together with his 
recommendjitions ( including reeonimondations for changes 
in legislation) or proposed actions for such utilization. 

(b) The Secretary may require that, as a condition to 
the i’cceij)t of assistance under this Act, aiw State or unit 
of general local government shall agree to conduct a review 
and provide the Secretary with a report as to the extent to 
which facilities owned or ’eased by such State or unit of 
general local government could be made available, if 
appropriate (c: Avere provided, as facilities for child 

development programs under this Act during times and 
periofls when not utilized fullj^ for usual pui-poscs. 

-A.OVISORY COM.UITTEK ESTAIBTjT SITED 
Sec. 212. (a) The Presid^ent, in consultation with the 

Secretary of Plealth, Education, and Welfare and the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Opportunity, shall appoint 
a National Child Dcvclox>ment and Advisory Committee (the 
Committee) w^hich shall consist of at least tliirteeii but not 
more than seventeen members and shall be composed of per- 
sons broadly representative of community action agencies, 
single-purpose Headstart agencies, community corporations, 
parent cooperatives, rei^i’esentatives of public and private 
educational agencies and institutions, parents of children en- 
rolled in programs under this Act, representatives of public 
and private welfare, manpower, emplojuncnt and training, 
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economic opportmiity, model cities, and health agencies, 
representatives of professional groux)S, business, industry, 
labor, and labor-managoinent organizations interested in child 
development programs and elected jiuhlic officials, but not 
less than one-half of the menihersihii of the Council shall 
consist of jiarents of clhldrcn re])reseiitative of those enrolled 
in child develojiment j)rograms under this Act except that 
for the initial designation, X)arents shall be 

of children representative of those previously enrolled in 
Project Headstart programs under section 222(a) (1) of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and other child de- 
vclojiment programs. From the members api)oiiited to such 
Committee, the President shall designate a Chairman. Mem- 
bers shall be appointed for terms of three yenrs except that 
(1) in the case of initial meinber.s, one-third of the members 
shall be appointed for terms of two years each, and (2) aj)- 
polntments to fill the unexpired portion of any tenns shall be 
for such portion only. Sucli Committee shall hold not less 
than four meetings during each calend.ar year. 

(h) The Committee shall — 

(1) identif 3 ^ the needs and goals of the Nation and 
assess the extent to which child development programs 
under this and related Acts represent a consistent, inte- 
grated, and coordinated approach to meeting such needs 
and achieving such goals; 
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1 (2) rfnMCW the tulniiiiist r;i tioii nml ojHM’aliou of such 

2 cliikl (Ic^volopiucnt prounmis, hu*]uclir.<4’ a}>pru*;Uiou and 

3 otlior ])i*occclMrt‘s aiul advise the Socrrelary of Ilealtlu 

4 Education, and Welfare and the Director of the Oflicc 

5 of Eeonoinic Opportunity and other a])propriate oflieials 

^ as to the ^carrying out of their duties undei* this Act and 

T related Acts; and 

8 (3) mahe reeoinmendations (including rccom- 

9 mendations for (hanges in legislation) for the iinjirove' 

10 ment of the administration and opci’ation of such 

11 programs. 

12 (c) The Coininittec shall make an annual report, and 

13 such other reports as it deems appropriate, on its findings^ 
recommendations, and activities to the O on gross and to the 

15 Presidents 

10 (d) Tlie rjoimnittee may accept and employ or disjiosc 
of gifts or bequests, either for carrying out specific i)rograms 

13 or for its general activities or for such res]u ibilities as it 
1^ may he assigned in furtherance of subsection (h) of this 
section. 

2l (e) Appointed members of the Committee shall he paid 

compensation at a rate of up to the per diem equivalent 
^3 of the rate for GS-18 when engaged in the work of the 
24 Committee, including travoltime, and shall be allowed travel 
exi)enses and per diem in lieu of subsistence as authorized 
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by law (5 U.S,C. 5703) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently and receiving coxnxicmsa- 
tion on a i^er diem, when actually employed, basis. 

(f) The Commit tec is authorized, without regard to the 
civil service laws, to engage such technical assistance as may 
he required to carry out its functions; to obtain the services 
of such full-time professional, technical, and clerical 

ncl as may be required in tlie performance of its duties, and 
to contract for sucli assistance as may he necessary; 

(g) In order to encourage omploj^crs, business, 

industry, labor, employee, and lal)or-maiiagemcnt organiza- 
tions to arrange for the provision of child development pro- 
grams at or in association with a place of employment, the 
Committee is diro^'ted to evaluate existing programs and to 
make recommendations, including recommendations for 
changes in legislation, to the Secretary for the meaiiingfui 
expansion of such programs. 

(h) iror the purpose ol tins section, funds may be 
reserved from the *sums appropriated to carry out this 
as directed by the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget- 

A.xjTrroKizAa:ioisr ok ^kphopkiatiox^ 

Skc. 213. There is authorized to he api^ropriated to carry 
out the x)i*ovisions of this part the sum of ^75,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending' June 30, 1973, the sum of Si 00,000,000 
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foi' the fiscal year endhig June 30, 1974, and the sum of 
^ipl00,000,000 for the fiscal 3 ^ear ending June 30^ 1975. 

P^VRT B — Cinnn r)i:vi^r.ona\iKXT PiiOon^jMS iron 

F Ki >ir u An E i i tjO V ir KS 
i'nocmA:M autiioki^^ko 

Skc. 221. (a) The Secretary is authorized to make 

grants to, enter into contracts and agreements (including 
interagency agreemonts) with and provide teclanical assist- 
ance to T'edcral departments, agencies, and independent 
authorities and public and private agencies and organizations 
for the j)urposc of xilanning, developing, establishing, main- 
taining and operating child development programs (includ- 
ing the design, acquisition, construction, alteration, renova- 
tion or remodeling of facilities, the acquisition of necessary 
equipment and supplies) and training informational, diag- 
nostic and other activities as prescribed by the Secretary 
for the childroii of canployees of the Federal Govermnciit. 

(b) In order bo eligible for assistance under this 
section, except tethuical assistance, such F'cderal depart- 
ment, agency, or authority must submit to the Secretary a 
X)laii, which : 

(1) provides that the program will meet the 
sjiccial conditions set forth in section 112; 

(2 ) provides a moans of determining priorit 3 ’^ of 
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c'li^iliilily amoiio- i)ar(*iils wisliino- t<) use flu' ser\iees 
flic j)roii’rM!u; 

(0) provides, wlicrevor feasible, for tiic use of facili- 
ties, equipment, ami snpx>lies of the departiiioiit, agency, 
or autliorit 3 >' for wliose emploN^c'CS soi'\'iees ai'(‘, to be 
p ro V i d e d ; a n d 

(4) provides, in accordance v'illi regulations pre- 
scribed bj'' tlie Secretaim, for cooi'dination betvcen 
programs er>nduetc'd under this section \\ilb programs 
conducted puvsu.ant. to Child Care Plans subniitit'd hv’' 
Oommunitv Child Care Couireils under title X. 

(o) The Seoretarj'' shall not pianide assistance under 
this section unless he has obtained np]>roval of the plan from 
the liead of the dej)artinent, agenc,y, or antlujiity whose 
employees will hr served by the child develoi)Juent program 
and the Advisory Clonnnittee on Clhild Developnieid’ J’ro- 
g-rains for Fed' ral emplo^'cc.s appointed to so<;tion 

222 has had an oj)j)ortunity to .submit comments in respect 
thereto. 

(d) No more than 80 iror centum of the total cost of 
a child dc^'clopment program nndcr this section shall be 
paid from funebs approxrriatcd pursuant to this part. 

(c) The heads of all departments, agencies, and 
authorities of the Federal Governuuml arc. authorixod to maltc 
available s^racc; uudor fheh- control on a rent free, or a<'tnal 
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cost of use basis, for (‘liilcl (levelopiiiciit for grouos 

di'awii primarily from tlio cliildreii ol L'ederal ciu ploy cos. 
The agencies may also ]>rovide on a free; or roiinbursable 
basis any sup^dies, materials, e<piii>ment aiicl services 
required by the child developine^it xorograin but such reim-' 
biirsemeiits shall be available for obligation without further 
appropriation to the providing agency during the year in 
which they are received and during the sn *ccssivc fiscal year 

(f) The heads of all dcp<artnicnts, agencies, and authori- 
ties are authorized to allow eini^loyees reasoiuihlc time from 
their usual dutiefi to participate in the preparation sub- 

mission of i^lans under subsection (b) of this section. 
^uOVISOnY COMIM XTTKK OlvT CXimn DEVX:n01?M PKOORAlNtS 

ROR RICOKRATj E^HPIjOYEES 

Sec. 222. (a) The Secretary shall, after consultation 

wdtli the Commissioner of the Oi^ il Service Commission and 
the heads of other Federal departments and agencies, ai^point 
an Advisory Committee on Child Care Programs for Pedc * d 
Emx^lo^^ces, which shall be hroadl^'' representative of in di- 
vidual agencies and organizations interested in the provision 
of educational, health, and related services for children and 
whi(;li shall include one official selected and one i)arcnt 
elected according to dcmocn-atic .selection i)roccdures estab- 
lished by the Secretary by other parents from each of the 
Cabinet departments and an official and a parent From ea<?h 
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1 of tlirec other agencies or authorities of the Federal Govern- 

2 meiit. From tlie nieiubcrs ai)]K>iuled to siieli C>oniinittee, the 

3 Secretary shall designate a Chain nan. IMcmhers shall he 

4 appointed or elected for terms of one year. 

5 (b) The Advisory Commit tee on Cliild Care Ih'ograins 
0 for Federal Finx>loyees shall — 

7 (1) identify the cliild development needs of children 

8 of Federal emj^loyees ; 

9 (2) assess and evaluate tlie extent to which child 

lO ideveloi:uneiit programs for Federal tunployces under this 

H Act and related laws arc sufl^cicnt lo meet the needs of 

12 such children; 

13 (3) review plans for cliild development programs 

14 for the children of emidoyces of the Federal Government 

15 submitted pursuant to section 221; and 

16 ^4.) make rcconiniendations (including; rccommcn- 

17 dations for elianges in legislation) for the further 

18 development of child dcvch^pnicnt programs lor 1 ederal 

19 employees. 

20 (c) Elected members of the Advisory Conmiittee 

21 on Cliild Cai'O Xerograms ior I^^edcral X]m pi 037^008 other 

22 than officers and oinph>.yces of the l^^edornl Government shall 

23 be paid comticnsation at a rate of the dail^y equivalent of the 

24 rate for GS— 18 when cn.gaged in tlie work of tlic Committee, 
2o including travoltime, and all nicmhors of such Commit tee 

il3 
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1 shall be allowed travel exiioiises and per diem in lieu of 

2 subsistence as authorized by law (a XJ.&.O. 5 <'03) for pei- 

3 sons in the Government service emploj’^ed intermittently 

4 = and receiving compensation on a per diem, when actually 

5 employed, basis. 

6 (p) The A.dvisory Connnittee is authorized to appoint 
without regard to the provisions of title 5, United States 

3 Code, governing appomtments in the competitive serviee, 

9 or otherwise obtain the sei'vicos of, such professional, tech- 

lO nical, and clerical personnel as nray be neccssaiy to ciiable 
it to carry out its functions, as prescribed by law. 

12 Oli- APPROPRIA-TIOKS 

13 Sec. 223. There is authorized to be app"opriated to 

14 carry out the provisions of this pu''t the sum of ^oO, 000, 000 
for the fiscal year ending Jmre 30, 1973, the sum of $75,- 

1® 000,000 for the fiscal jmar ending June 30, 1974, auid the 

sum . f $100,000,000 for fiscal year ending Jm 30, 1975. 

18 TITLU III — GEHERAU PllOVISIOISrS 

19 ^DVWXrCE PTJNmiVG 

Sec. 301. (a) Tor the imrposc of affording adeqiiate 

31 notice of funding available under this A-ct such funding foi 
grants, contracts, or other payments imder this Act are 
authorized to he included in the appropriations Act for the 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which they are avail- 
able for obligation. 
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(b) In order to effect a transition to tlie advance fund'- 
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ino* metl'od of timing appropriation action, subsection (a) 
sball apply notwitlistanding that its initial application will 
result in the enactment in the same year (whether in the 
same appropriation Act or otherwise) of two separate 
appropriations, one of the then current fiscal year and one 
for the succeeding fiscal year. 

Sec. 302. As used in this Act — 

(a) child’’ means children from birth through 

age of fourteen ; 

(h) ^^child development program” means programs, 
services, and activities providing children with such edu- 
cational, food nutritional, health, and related services, 
emotional, social, cultural, and cognitive deveiopnaent 
and specialized social services as arc necessary to provide 
each child the opportunity to reach his full potential; 

(c) ^^children of low-income families” means chil- 
dren of families having an annual income below the 
poverty level as determined by the Secretary; 

(d) ^'parent” means any person xnlmarily resx^on- 
sible for the care of a child; 

(e) ""jyoverty level” shall be determined b,y the 
Secretary, in consultation with the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity ; 
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1 (f) ‘ ’ iiKVMiis (lit* S<‘(‘ rt*1 n r\^ <>l llt*;il(li, 

p](lnc;i t ion , niul \\\*l(nro: and 

( U' ) im*lml(*s tlu‘ OislruM ol CSjliimlna, 

-1 Kifo. (iiiaiii. im*ri<*a 1 1 Saim>a, (In* Virgin 

5 Islands, anti the* Tin^^t ^17*ri*it or\' ol‘ the* I’afilit* Islands. 

(> XI : r i>* ri'io i oo^r m <> i >i i i t:s 

7 Si*:< \ oO^h ’'rhr Sta rt*tar\^ of A <i,ritnilt nrcs in <a>nsnltatioii 

^ witli (he Set retarx' of Ilealtli. llldm‘atioM, and ^Vc*lfare. shall 
h utilize the full antliority oaantod to him under section 32 of 
Ihihlie T^aw 320 of (he Se ventN -fourth f %>ni» vess, see tion -4 10 

11 of the Au’rieuliin'al Act of 1949, as aiueiidcd, section 709 of 

12 the 4\>od and A o ri<-ultnre A ct of 1905, and all other fed- 

13 erallv assisltd coiiimodity distribution ])roi»;i*aii^^^ 1<» provide 

^ 1 ediildren of low-iticoiuc families ]>artiei]>atiii£ 4 ; in child deved- 
^5 prou’rains tinder this jVet with wcll-halaiiced, 

15 ikutritionall V adeejiiate diets, ]N^ot withs( a ndi ne; nny e)tlier pro- 
17 vision of law, funds available to the Rccretar\" of A<»rieulture 
13 nuder section 32 of Ihiblic T^aw 320, Seventy-fourth Con- 

19 o*i*ess. shall ho ex])cnded in cari'A'inu' out tlie provisions of 

20 this section to ]>ni*cliase a,u*i*i<‘nlln ral and otlu-r sni tables prod- 

21 in ts witlioiit re.o:ard to w*hetlu*r smdi products are in surplus 

22 supply. 

2:5 nioG^vn AxiaiiOHiav 

2 t Sko, 304. The Beoretary may prescribe siudi rules, re^u- 

25 latioiis, o'uidclines and otiicr praijlislicd interpretations or 
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1 orders under this Act as iie deems necessary. Hules, I'egula- 

2 tions, guidelines, and other published intei-protations or 

3 orders issued by the Department of Eealth, Education, and 

4 Welfare, or any official thereof, for the purpose of carrying 

5 out this Act shall contain, with respect to each material pro- 

6 vision of such rules, regulations, guidelines, intei'pretations, 
Z or orders, citations to the particular section or sections of 
S statutory law or other legal authority upon which such pro- 
9 Esion bs based. Such rules, regidations, giiidelines, and other 

40 published interpretations or oi'ders ma 3 '^ include adjustments 
11 authorized bj'" section. 201 of tlu^ Intei'governinental Ooopera- 
42 tion A ct of 1968. 

13 r,ABOIi STAISrmvTfDS 

44 Sec. 305. All laborers and mechanics emxdo^^ed b^-^ con- 

45 tractors or subcontractors in an^?^ construction, alteration, or 

46 repair, including jjainting and decorating of x>rojects, build- 

44 ings, and works wdrich are federally assisted under this Act, 
46 shall be wages at rates not less than those prevailing 

^9 on similar construction in the locality as determined Ijy 

20 xXio Secrctaiy of Jjabor in accordance with the Davis-Dacon 

21 Act, as amended (40 TJ.S.O. 276a — 276a-5) . Tlio Secretary 

22 of h/abor shall have, w^ith rcsirect to such labor standards, the 
22 authority and functions set forth in Ifeorganization Plan 
24 fSTumbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267) and 
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1 section 2 of the Act of June I, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 
3 948, as amended; 40 XJ-S-C. 276 (c) ) . 

3 AaM3nMioasra:s 

4 Skc. 306- In the event that compliance with, provisions 

5 of this Act requires cooi>eration or agreements between 

6 'States, the consent of Congress is hereby given to such States 

7 to enter into such compacts and agreements to facilitate such 
S compliance, subject to the approval of the Secretary- 

9 Ev ^nca:‘ivjE 

10 Sec. 307- The effectU - date of tnis Act, except as other- 

11 wise provided, shall be July .1, 1972. Eules, regulations, 
guidelines, and other published inteiqorctaitions or orders may 

13 be issued by the Secretary at any tirne after the date of 

14 enactment- 

EEEE^Ti, C0^^S0IjID.A^TI01Sr, COOEI>l]>rA^TIO}sr 

Sec. 308- l^SfTective Julj?^ 1, 1972 — 

(1) section 222(a) (l) of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is repealed: 

(2) part E of title V of the Economic Oppoidimity 
Act of 1904 is repealed; 

(3) section 162(b) of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 is amended by striking out ""^day care for 
ehildren^^ and inserting in lieu thei‘eof ^^asslstance in 
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GO 

I so<-nring- day f-ai’c sei-vices For cliildrcii, l)Ul not operation 

o (^)F day eare prog'rains tor eliildrcai , : 

3 (-1) section 123(a) (G) of the Kconoude Oppor- 

4 tunily Act of 19G4 is amended by striking out ^blay <‘arc 

5 for chiidren” and inserting in lieu thercMjf ‘‘assistance in 

6 s(_>euring day care services lor children”, aiul addi^ig aiter 

7 the word “emplo^anent” the phrase but not including 

8 the direct operation of day ca,re ]irograms for childreir” ; 

9 and 

10 (5) section 312(b) (1) of the Economic Oppor- 

II tiinity Act of 19G4 is iiinended hj' striking’ out day caic 

12 for children”. 
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l^AYii (for liiniself and Air. AIoNOArE) inti'oduced the following^ bill ; 
which was read twice and rcferi*ed to the Committee on r-<abor and I^ublic 



pi'ovide for cliilcl (-are }>vo«>:rains and servues including devel- 
oj)inental |)roscliool progiains to families ^^■itll cliildren \v]m 
may need sucli ser^’^^*es. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Ttepi'esenia- 
iines of the United Stales of A^mericri in. C onyress cissemhledy 
Tliat this Aet may be cited as tlic^ "^Universal Child Care 
and Child Development Ac t of 197 I 

STATRAIIONa^ OI" KIAmiXOW AX1> IUTUl>(KSr: 

Si'^ch 2. (a) Thc‘ Coiigrc^ss hnds ami dca'lares tliat 

(1) the xn'ovisioii c;f adccpiate child <*ar(^, imlronng 
developmental x>rugranis for Infants, children of ]ne- 
sciiool age and children uy > to fourteen years of age in 
need of si h care, is of the highest national ]>riority ; 
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2 

(2) adeciiiatc family support for tlio care, ]:>rotee- 
tioii, and eiilianccment of the developmental potential 
of (diildren do iu>t now exist; 

{:\) tlie inohility of our society has tendc'd to sei>a- 
ratc iainily units frenn traditional family sn]>])ort therel>y 
aflculiuo- lilt <juality of life, ineludino^ the ]>roper care 
and nurture of tlio youn^' ; 

( d' ) th<^ ]>i*osent oppc^ilmutic's tor hilin^'u:d and hi- 
emit oral enhanc'cmcnt of our citi:^enship arc limited, 
fherel)y liiiiitino' tlie potential for full participation in 
in our culturally diverse society; 

(5) appioinlate child care services and resources 
are not now available to provide needed fa-mily support; 

( 6 ) such services and resources are necessary in 
a modeim society to ensure adequate care and develop- 
ment of the children of this ISTation, the opportunity 
for parents to participate as productive members of 
society and the opportunity for parents to achieve theii* 
own potcmtial as biimans. 

(b) It is the purj^ose of this Act to pi'ovide financial 
assistance in order to fulfill the responsibility of the T'ederal 
Governn nt to contribute to attaining an optimum level of 
adeqnat^> care, dcveloj>nient, and other seiwices for young 
children, to help to assure the stability of the family unit. 
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3 

and to offer rm increased opportunit 3 ^ for parents to partici- 
|)ato in society at their maximum level of ability- 

3. The Recrctarv is authorized to make grants in 
nccordanco with the ])ro^ isinus of ihis Aet, to pnhli<* nt»;<uici<'s 
created pmsuant to this Act for the furnishing of child care 
services- 

K isr "r of v " t j isr i>s 

SkO- 4. (n) Ifrom the total funds apx^ropriated under 

this Act the Seci‘ctaiw shall rescr\’o the following amounts 
(for the purposes indicated) — 

(1) to per centum h^r the purposes of sectio i 10 
relating to resource and devclopmexit : 

(2) \ot less than 3 per centum and as much as ihe 
Seer ^iwy may determine to he allotted for programs in 
Puerto llico, Guam. A^inoricnn Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Trust Territoi'ies of the l^acific Islands 
according to their resx>ectivo needs for assistance; 

(3) not more than 7 per centum for admin- 
istrnti^ expense, including expenses incurred h\^ tin* 
T^ational Advisopv Council on Child Care and (liild Pc- 
v^elopment, the Migrant and Seasonal Farmworkers ^7a- 
tional Advisory Council on Child Care, and the ]STational 
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4 

Ad\ 5s;ory Council on Tiidinn Ciiilcl Oarc ostaGlished under 
this Act ; 

(4r) not less than that i)roportion of the total 
amounts available for carrying out this Act as is equiv- 
alent to that proj^ortion which the total number of 
eligible persons as cleterinined for the United States on 
the basis of the most satisfactory’^ current data and esti’- 
mates available to the Secretary, which shall be made 
available for the ^^urposes of section 12 (a) ; 

(6) not loss than that proportion of the total 
amounts available for carrying out this Act as is equiv- 
alent to that proportion which the total number of 
eligible persons from Indian and Alaska native descent 
bears to the total number of eligible persons as deter- 
mined for the United States on the basis of the most 
satisfactory current data and estimates available to the 
Secretary, which shall he made available for purposes 
of section 12 (b) . 

(b) Ifrom the remainder of the sums ajqn*o] dated 
])ursnant t' action 20, the Secretary — 

(1) shall allot to each State an amount which 
bears the same ratio to 50 per centum of such remainder 
as the number of children aged three to five, inclusive, 
in such State bears to the number of such children in 
all 'tates, and 
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5 

1 (2) shall allot to each .States an ainomit which 

2 boars the same ratio to bO per ceiitiun of such rcrnaiiicu'r 

3 as the nuii.'ocr of chiUlreMi i\tidt;r foui'tccii _\cai's ot ag,’«' 

4 hi such .State bears te> the number of siu;h chiklren in 

b all States. 

0 b'or the purposes of (his subsccilon, the term “Static ch>t“S 
'7 not include Puerto llieo, Guam, American Samoa, the Vir- 
3 gin Islands, and the Trust Teiritory of the Paeilic Islands, 
y (c) The portion of any State’s allotment under sub- 

Ih section (b; foi' a tiscal year wdiicli the Sccrotnry determines 

11 will not i)C required, for the period such allotment is avail- 

12 able, for carrying out the XJurjioses of this Act shall be avail- 
12 able foi' rcallotmeid'. from time to time, on such dates dui'ing* 

14 such period as the .Secretary may fix, to other States in 

15 proportion to the original allotments to such States under sub- 
id section (b) for such y<jar, but with such proportionate 
I'i' amount for an'' of such other .States being reduced .. the 
1® extent it c'xceeds tlu^ sum which the Secietaiy estimates such 
If’ .‘-itate mauls and w ill be able to use for sne'n period for enrry- 

ing <mt such portion of it.- State application approved under 
this Act, and the total of such reductions shall he simi- 
““ larlv rcallotted among the Slates whose proportionate 
arnonuts are not so reduced. A n amount reallottod to a .Slate 
under this suhs<>clion ilurlng a .\'car shall be- deemed ])art of 
its aliotment niider subsecti u (b) for such yc-ar. 
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or' IKOIOH^VL KIJNDS 

Si:c;. 5. Grant.-; uiidor tliis Act may lu‘ used in a<*coial- 
‘ witli a ppl I cat urns approved under section G. for — 

(i) plai ^lirig^’ fur and furnlshino- eliild ear ser- 
vices, i Deluding — 

( A ) infant care ; 

(B) comprehensive i>reseht)ol programs includ- 
ing ]>art day and daycare x>rogranis ; 

tC) general child care services for childrt;n 
who have not attained fourteen years of age, during 
evening and night time liours ; 

(I>) day care programs before and after scliool 
for school age children in need of such care who 
have not attained fifteen ^^ears of age; 

( E) emergency care for young cliildreii who 
have not attained fifteen years of age; 

(E) day cai’e and night care ju'ogranis to aid 
working parents ; and 

(G) Combinations of such xerograms; 

(2) planning fur and taking other steps leading to 

the dc^velopment of early childhood developmental and 
child care services programs including }>ianiuiig grants 
to pr\)granis designed to test the effectiveness of 

X>lans so developed; 

(3) the estr4.blishmeiit, maintenance, and ox:>cratiori 
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of programs described in parngrapla (1) of this section, 
including the acquisition, construction^ lease, or reriUi) 
of necessary facilities, including child service centers, 
and acquisition of necessary equii>irtent and supplies de- 
signed to provide adequate develoi>iuental £ind child care 
services, technical assistance necessary to develop ex- 
pertise in such programs, including activities and services 

such as — 

( A-) cornpreherisiA^e health services for children 
needing such assistance in order to profit fully from 
their developmental opx^ortunities ; 

(B) food and nutritional services for children 
in preschool, emergency, day care, night care, and 
before and after school care programs, as needed to 
ensure their physical and emotional well-heing; 

(O) specialized social services designed to se- 
cure needed family child care supx^ort, improve the 
home environment Aiid involve the x>arent in the 
child’s development; 

(B) a proo-ram of daily activities, as aj^propri- 
ate, designed .velop fully each child’s potential; 

(E) other spcciall 3 ^ designed health, social, and 
educational 'pro^ *ms for children (including sum- 
mer, w ocher \ and vacation programs) which con- 
tribute to caiuying out the purposes of this Act: 
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1 (^) specialized training programs lor dovcl- 

2 c>pineiit of professional and noni>rofessioual person- 

3 nel, including short-term training and workshops; 

1 and 

5 (fl) programs for parents, guai'dians, and 

3 others, including adolescent ^^ouths, in cliild devel- 

^ opment and nurturing coneex^ts. ^Vhich 

^ shall cmx>hasize the nutritional, educational, and 

^ psychological well-being of jj^ireiit and child; and 

lO ( 4 _) establishment, and maintenance of 

bilingual and bicultural child care and child devclop- 
meiit services including acqusition of necessary teach-* 
1^ ing materials and equixjinent designed to enhance and 

14 develop the bilingual cax)ahilities of children and de- 

Ih velop cultural awareness and pride in their ancestry. 

1^ A.vr>nic^Tio:Nrs i"on omv^TTs ako coistoitioj^^s i"or 
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Seo. 6. (a) A. grant under this Act may be inad? to a 

publi(j a.goiicy kiiowii as a CJhild 8ervi('c Hi strict created and 
ox^ernted in ac(*ordaiice th sec'tion 7 of this Act, ux)ori 
application to tlie Secretary at such time or times, in such 
iiiaiinoji* and containing or acconix>avii('d hj^ siicli iiiforniation 
as the Secretar 3 ^ deems necessary. Such apxdicaiion shall — 
(1) provide that the activities and semices for 
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wliicli assistance imdor ibis Act is songlit will be ad- 
ministered by or under the sui>ervision of the a]>plicai'it; 

(2) set forth a program for carrying out the pur- 
poses set forth in section 5 and ])i ovide for such methods 
of administration as arc necessary for the proper and 
efficient operation of the program; 

(3) set forth policies and procedures which assure 
that Federal funds made available under this title for 
any fiscal year will be so used as to supplement and, to 
the extent practicable, increase the level of funds that 
would, in the absence of such Federal funds, be made 
available by the applicant for the purposes described in 
section 5, and in no case supplant such funds ; 

(4) provide assurances that the requirements of 
sections 14 and 15 will be met; 

(5) provide for such fiscal control and fund ac- 
counting procedures as may be necessary to assure proper 
disbursement of and accounting for Federal funds paid 
to the applicant under this Act; 

(6) provide that the applicant will make to the 

Secretary — 

(A) periodic reports evaluating the effectiveness 
of programs funded under this Act in co-rrying out 
the purposes of this Act, and 
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1 (B) such other reports as may be re-asonabl}-’ 

2 necessary to enable the Secretary to perform his 

2 functions under this Act, including assurances that 

4 such applicant will keep such records and afford such 

b access thereto as the Secretary maj^ find necessaiy 

to assure the correctness and verification of such 

7 reports. 

8 (b) Applications for grants under this Act may be ap- 

9 proved by the Secretary onl 3 ^ if — 

10 ( 1 ) the application meets the requirements set 

Ll forth in subsection (a) ; 

12 (2) the program set forth in the application is con- 

13 sistent with criteria established by the Secretary for the 

14 purpose of achieving an equitable distribution of assist- 

15 ance under this Act within each State ; 

16 (3) the program set forth in the application is 

17 consistent with criteria and standards established 1 y the 

18 Secretary for the purpose of achieving jorngrams of a 

19 quality level consistent with the purposes of this Act. 

20 (c) Amendments of applications shall, except as the 

21 Secretaiy' may otherwise by regulation provide, be subject 

22 to approval in the same manner as original applicants. 

23 CHILD SERVICjS DISTRICTS 

21 Sec. 7. (a) (1) A Board of Directors shaJI serve Child 

25 Service Districts. Said districts will be formed on the basis 
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of a State plan for such disti'icts prepared by the Govornoi 
of each State and submitted to the Secretary for review and 
concurrence no Ifxter than six months from the eiTec-ti\ c date 
of this Act. Such plan shall provide for administrative co- 



5 ordination by the State of those State agencies responsible 

6 for services whieh further the purposes of this Act. Such 

7 State plan shall result from a proposed set of district gco- 

8 graphic boundaries prepared jointly by the Governor and 

9 appropriate local officials in each Standard Metropolitan 
16 Statistical Area within such State, and district geographic 

11 boundaries prepared by appropriate State officials for all 

12 other areas in the State; 

13 (2) State plans shall provide for elections to be held for 

14 the establishment of a Board of Directors for each district 

15 so formed. Candidates for election to such Board for each 

16 district shall be limited to the eligible voters in each district 

17 as defined in this Act. 

18 (B) Bor the purposes o-f this Act, eligible voters shall 

19 be any parents having one or more children who have not 

20 attained fifteen years of age, who reside with their chddren, 

21 within the geographic area of the district established pursu- 

22 ant to this Act. 

23 (4) Sums required to be expended for elections recp.iired 

24 by this section shall be paid from the appropriate State 

25 allotment under section 4(b). 
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1 (5) The Child Service District shall be governed by a 

2 Board of Directors of not less than nine nor more than fifteen 

3 members. The Board of Directors shall have responsibility 

4 for the itlauning and establishment of programs consistent 

5 with the needs of children and parents to he served. The 

6 Board of Directors shall have authority to operate programs 

7 and provide services assisted under this Act or contract for 

8 operation of such programs or services with public and pri- 

9 vate agencies (including agencies for profit) competent to 

10 provide such programs and services. The Board of Directors 

11 may employ such administrative and program staff as aie 
1^ necessary. Board members shall serve for a^ pe.riod not to 
18 exeeed three years. 

14 (6) In all municipalities having a population of more 

15 than one hundred thousand persons, one or more Child Serv- 
1(> ice Advisory Councils may be established to serve as advisory 

17 bodies to the districts formed pursuant to thisAct. The Child 

18 Service Advisory Council shall be appointed by the chief 

19 executive of such municipality or other appropriate public 

20 official and shall consist of representatives of public and pri- 

21 vate agencies with established interest and expeitise in the 

22 area of child care and development services. Tae Advisory 

23 Council will function as a consultative body to the districts 

24 situated in such municipality. 

25 (7) Nothing in this Act shall prohibit the Secretary to 

O 
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1 directly, or by contract with units of State government, pro- 

2 vide such tcclinical assistance and guidance to Child Service 

3 Center Districts if he deems necessary. 

d (8) For those areas of each State not included in 

5 Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, State Child Service 
b Advisory Councils shall be formed to perform the functions 
set forth in subsection (5) above, 

8 (9) The Secretary is authorized to develop and imple- 

^ ment State plans to carry out the pui’ijoscs of this Act in 
Stades that liave not complied with section 7 (a) (1) of this 
Act. 

12 (pj There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 

1^ sums as may be necessary to conduct the elections a.nd costs 
Id incident to preparation of the initial proposals required by 
1^ this section. 

IG FliDEKAL STANDARDS FOR CHIDD CARR SFRVJOES 

1"^ Sec. 8. The Secretary shall promulgate program stand- 

1^ ards which shall be applicable to all child care services pro- 
lb <riams utilizing funds authorized under this Act. These 
2b standards shall be known as the Federal Standards for Child 

21 Care Services, and shall be designed to guarantee that serv- 

22 ices provided by funds authorized under this Act shall be 
of a comprehensive, de mlopmental nature. (For purposes 

21 of this Act, these) standards established under this section 
2^ shall include requirements for: 
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1 ( 1 ) adequate child-staff ratios for each kind of 

2 service to ensure tlmt developmental needs of each child 

2 are met; 

4 (2) adequate qualifications for all staff members 

5 to ensure that the purposes of the Act (as stated else- 

6 where) are carried out; 

7 (3) provision of such services, including health, 

8 nutritional, and other services, as are required to guar- 

9 antee that the developmental needs of each child are 

10 met ; 

11 (4) maximum physical health and safety precau- 

12 tions in design, use, and care of facilities used under 

13 this Act ; 

14 (5) fire safety standards which are no less than the 

15 standards prescribed in the life safety code of the Na- 

IG tional Fire Protection Association. For the purpose of 

17 maintaining such standards, and to assist States and 

IS other jurisdictions in complying with such standards, 

19 there is hereby authorized to be appro])riated, in addi- 

20 tion to such funds provided elsewhere for administra- 

21 tive purjjoses, such additional sums for staff and other 

22 costs as may be necessary for these purposes. 

23 Federal standards shall not preempt higher State or local 

24 standards without there having been provision made for a 
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1 prior public hearing to show cause why such State or local 

2 standards should be preempted. 

3 LOAISrS ATITHORiaBD 

4: Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary is authorized to make loans 

5 in accordance with the provisions of this section, to the Board 

6 of Directors of any Child Service District for the constnic- 

7 tion. or remodeling of facilities appropriate for use as Child 

8 Service Centers and other facilities determined to be neces- 

9 sary by the Secretary to provide the services assisted under 

this Act. 

11 (b) No loan pumuant to the Secretary may be made 

12 unless the Secretary finds : 

(1) that the applicant is unable to secure the 

amoimt of such loan from other sources upon the terms 
and conditions equally as favorable as the terms and 
conditions applicable to loans under this title; 

(2) that the construction or remodeling will be un- 
dertaken in an economical manner and it will not be in 
an elaborate or extravagant design; and 

(3) such other terms and conditions as the Secre- 
tary determines will assist in carrying out the purposes 
of this Act and will protect the interests of the Dnited 
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23 States. 

24 (o) 1 L s administration of this section, the Secretary 
2u is authorized to postpone pavncnent of the principal and to 
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1 authorize forgiveness of up to 50 i)er centum of the ioan in 

2 cases in which it is detennined hy the ^secictaiy that the 

3 district is in financial hardship, or would be unable to repay 

4 the full amount. 

5 (d) There are authorized to be appropriated 

6 $600,000,000 for the purpose of carrying out this sec- 

tion; $300,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

8 1972; $200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 

9 30, 1973; $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 

10 June 30, 1974. 

11 RKSEAltCH, DEMONSTRATION, AND TRAINING PROJECTS 

12 AND TEOHNICAD ASSISTANCE 

18 Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary is authorized to provide 

14 either directl3'' or by way of contract, grant, or otherwise, 
lo for — 

( 1 ) research to improve child care and child 
development programs ; 

(2) experimental, developmental, and pilot proj- 
ects designed to test the effectiveness of research find- 
ings in the field of child care and child development; 

(3) demonstration, evaluation, and dissemination 
projects in the field of child care and child develo]^)mcnt ; 

(4) training programs to familiarize persons in- 
volved in chdd care and child development programs 
with research findings and successful pilot and demon- 
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strnlioii pi't^iccts hi oliild ciirti nritl (luld rlcvelopiuciit 
progrnins ; nnd 

(5) iirojoots for the doA'olopniont of new cnroors 
and ocou])atioiis in llie fii'hl of (‘liild caro, and (,;li.ld 
dovclopmont, with priority for eiuploynirnt and (rain- 
ing directed toward those individuals A\'hr; jno.et the 
])<>v(M'ty g'uideliiu's as estalilislunl liy tli(> Otfiei' ol Iniai- 
ixnuuv Opporinnity in aeeordanee. with the provisions 
of the hjconomie Opportunity Act of 1964. 

(h) In order to carry out the provisions of this Act 
the Secretary is authorised to provide either directiy or 
by way of grant, contract, or otherwise such techniccal as- 
sistance as he deems necessary to Child Service District 
Boards of Directors. 

KATIO>fATi ADVTSOFY COUNOTT. OTST Cmi,n OAHE Ah^D OHIUD 

DIOVELOPMENT 

Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary shall appoint a National 

Advisory Council on Child Care and Child Development 
{referred to in this part as the ‘•'Council”) which shall 

consist of — 

(1) four parents who are Board menihers of Child 

Service Districts ; 

(2) one Governor of a State; 

(3) a mayor of a city in excess of one hundred 
thousand population ; 
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(4) two individunls from pnvnl(' life wilh denion- 
ptratod experience in bilingual and bicuifural educalion 
of children; 

(5) two from private life who are education j^rofes- 
sionals in the fields of child care and child development; 
and 

(6) two from private life who are health professu'tn- 
nls in the field of child health and nutrition. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to supply to the Council 
such technical and support personnel as he deems necessary. 

(c) The Council shall study, investigate, conduct re- 
search, and prepare a report containing its findings and 
recommendations concei'iiing matters relating to the purposes 
of the AuCt, and shall transmit such report to the Secretaiy, 
the President, and to the Congress no later than Octob»:;r 1 
of each year. 

PROGRAMS FOR INDIANS, MIGRANTS, AND SRASOMAD 

FARMWORKERS 

Seo. 1'2. (a) (1) Migrant and Sf^asonar Farm- 

workers CiiiED Care Prcoraints: Authorization. — 

(A) funds available for this part shall be expended 
for progriims and activities consistent with t.'m. purposes 
of this part, including but not limited to such programs 
and activities carried out by eligible applicants under 
other provisions of this Act. 
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I (B) in determining the distribution of funds under 

“2 this part, the Secretary shall give the highest priority to 

States and areas within States having the greatest need 
1 for programs authorized by this part. 

5 ^2) Applications pop Giiants and Conditions 

^ FOR Approval. — 

7 (A) Grants under this section will be made to public 

^ agencies known as Migrant Child t .vice Agencies, created 
^ and operated in accordance with section o03 of this section, 
upon application to the Secretary at such time or times in 
^ ^ such manner and cont:'’ janied by such infor- 

m.ation as the Secrei -iT- Such application 

^ ^ shall ; 

14 (i) provide that the programs and projects for 

15 which assistance under this part is sought will be admin- 
istered by, or under the supervision of, the applicant 
and set forth assurances that the applicant is qualified 
to administer or supervise such programs or projects; 

19 i^\\\ set forth a program for carrying out the pur- 

poses of this part and provide for such methods of 
administration as are necessary for the proper and effi- 
cient operation of the program ; 

-d provide for such fiscal control and fimd- 

iiccounting procedures as may be necessary to assuie the 
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proper disburseineut ot and accoimtiiig tor i’cdcral 
funds i^aid to the applicant under this part; 

(iv) provide assurances that provision has been 
made tin’ the inaxiiniiin participation in the piojet'ts 
for ^vhieh tlie application is made of persons representa- 
tive of the population to be served; and 

(v) provide for making an annual report and such 
other reports as the Secretary may reasonably reipiire 
and for keeping such records and for affording such 
access thereto as the Secretary may find necessary to 



assure the correctness and verification of such reports. 
(B) The Secretary is authorized to make grants in 
accordance ^^’itll the provisions of this Act, to public agencies 
created pursuant to section 12(a) (3) of this Act, for the 
furnishing of Child Care Services, 

(3) ]\rir.ltAXT ClIlUD SF/IJVIC8 Agencii^s. — 

(xV) Migrant Child Service Agencies will be organized 
in communities where migrant families reside or will reside 
during the course of their em])loymcnt using maximum 
feasible participation of migrants in the planning, directing, 
and imi>lementation of the ])rogi-am. 

(B) The Secretary will publish criteria that will be 
used to determine the locations of Migrant Child Service 
Agenei(is throughout the inigi'ant stream and establish 
rules and regulations to insure that no financial assi.'<tance 
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is pmxiclcd uiult'i this part unless the tSeeretary cletcniiincs, 
upon the l)asls of e\ i(lcnec‘ su])])lio(.l hy oaeli ai)i)Heaut and 
evaluated and ap]»ro'ed hy tlu^ Mi^'i'anl and Seasonal farm- 
worker National Advisory Council on Child Care, established 
l»y section 12(a) (4) that persons broadly re])resentative 
of the ](opiilation to he served here ha\‘e been o’iven an 
opportunity to participate in the ini]»leinentation of such 
programs. 

(4) MkJKANT and SlOASONAIi NakmwodkkIv Na- 
TioNAD AnvjaoKY Council on Child Cadk. The Secre- 
tary shall api)oint a Migrant and Seasonal Farmworker Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Child Care (referred to in this 
part as the “Migrant Council”) whicli shall consist of: 

(A) six individuals broadly representative of the 
population to he served by this part; 

(T>) two health professionals from private life who 
are spt'cialists in the field ol child health and nutiition, 
(C) two individuals from private life who are pro- 
fessionals ill the field of child development and child 
care and who have a demonstrated interest in and knowl- 
edo'c of the child ("ire problems of migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers ; and 

fl)) two individuals from ])rivate life who have a 
demonstrated interest in and knowledge of the problems 
relating to child care among migrant and seasonal farm- 
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worker families and who have been activel_y iiivoh ed in 
activities leading' to solutions of such problems. 

The Migrant Council shall study, investigate, conduct rc' 
search, and prepare a report containing its findings and rec' 
ommendations concerning matters relating to the purposes of 
this part and shall transmit such report to the Congress, the 
President and the Secretary no later than October 1 of t icli 



year. 

The members of the Migrant Council shall desigi ae 
thein own chairman, vice chairman, and secretary. S "h 
council will hold not less than two meetings during 
calendar year. The three officers will form the executive coio- 
mitte and be empowered to act for the Migrant Council be- 
tween meetings. 

The appointed members of the Council shall be paid 
compensation at a rate not to exceed the daily rate prescribed 
for GS-18 under section 5332 of title 5, United States Code, 
while engaged in the work of the Council, Including tr. vcd- 
tiine and shall he allowed travel expenses and per dic.ui in 



view of subsistence as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for 
persons in the Government service, employed intermittenthn 
The Secretary shall provide the Migrant Council with 
such staff and services as may he necessary for the Migrant 
Council to carry out its functions. 

( 5 ) Qualified Pekso.n lU..— The Secretary is directed 
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1 to designate full-time personnel with the ahilitv to conimimi- 

2 cate with the target population and ^^'ho are experienced in 

3 the child care problems of migrant and seasonal farmworkers 

4 to have responsibility for program leadership, develo])inent. 

5 coordination, and information and to give special attention to 

6 the child care problems of migratory and seasonal agrieul- 
1 tural workers and the progams related to child care aimmg 
3 migratory and seasonal agricultural workers. 

9 (h) (1) Amekican Indian Otiidd Oare Progeaims: 

10 Authorization. — Piinds available for this part sha.li be ex- 

11 pended for programs and activities consistent with the pur- 

12 pose of this part, including but not limited to such programs 

33 and activities carried out by eligible applicants under ether 

34 provisions of this Act. In detemiining the distribution of 

35 funds under this part, the Secretary shall give the highest 

16 priority to States and areas within States having the greatest 

17 need for programs authorized by this part. 

18 (2) Applications for Grants and Conditions 

19 for Approval. — 

20 (A) Grants under this section will be made to public 

21 agencies known as Indian Child Service Agencies created ^ 

22 and operated in accordance to section ( ) of this section, 

23 upon application to the Secretary at such time or times in 
2-1 such manner and containing or accompanied by such infer- 
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mation as tlic Secretary doeins necessary. Such applications 
2 shall : 
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(i) provide that the ])roo;rams and projects tor 
which a.ssistanec under this part is sought will he ad- 
ministered hy, or under supervision of, the applicant 
and set forth assurances that the applicant is (pialified 
to administer or supervise sucJi pro«':raius or projcMds; 

(ii) set forth a proorain for carrying- (.ut the pur- 
poses of this part and ]uv>vidc for such metliods of ad- 
ministration as arc necessary for the proper and efficient 



operation of tlie program ; 

(iii) provide for such fiscal control and fund- 
accounting procedures as may he necessary to assure the 
proper disbursement of and accounting for Federal 
funds paid to the applicant under this part; 

(iv) provide assui’ances that provision lu.-- been 
made for the maximum participation in the projects for 
which the application is made, of persons who arc. mem- 



19 bers of federally recognized tribes, hands, and indi^ id- 

20 uals and other groups and individuals o; native American 

21 descent; and 

22 (v) provide for making an annual report and other 

23 sueh reports as the Secretary may reasonably require 

24 and for keeping such records and for affording such 
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access thereto as the Secretary may fmu necessary to 
assure the correctness ami veritication ot such re|)orts. 

3 (B) The Secretary is authorwed to make j-irants iu 

T accordance with tlic provisions of tliis A(;t to puolic service 
5 ag-cncies created pursuant to section 12 (1)) (3) of this Act, 

11 for the furnishing of child care services. 

7 (3) IXDIAX CiMLi) .SEKViric Ao]-]N('Ii;s. — Indian (d ild 

3 Service Agencies will he organized in areas throiigliout the 
T country that are accessible to eoimminlties, groii]»s, trlljes, 

10 iKUlds, and groups of individuals of native Aniei'iean descent. 

11 No fiuamaal assistance slrall he ]irovided under this part 

12 unless the Secretary determines lipon the basis supx)lied by 

13 each applicant and evaluated a t --m • '*-‘0 '0 “ -National 

11 Advisory Council on Tndian Cb.ild C\aro established in sec- 

12 tion 12(h) (4) of this inart, thd persons broadly represen- 
fO tative of the ]>opulati'...: to he -served have been given an 

Opptu-tunity to irticipate in th-' levelopment of programs 
1^’ to be assisted r. er tins part and will be given an oppor- 
10 tuuity to partici]»ate in the im\)lemcntati(>n oi such programs. 

(4) Na' on.*- I. Anvrsuity CorNCiLOx Indian Ciiili) 
Oaiu-:.— The Secretary shall api oint a Natlimal Advisory 
’ Council on Indi Jhihl Care (referred to in this part as the 
' “Indian Oouncil"' whim shall consist of; 

24: (i) (jlx ir divklnals from : rivate life, broadly repre- 

22 sentative of the population to ae served by this part; 
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(ii) two health professionals from private life who 
ai’C specialists in the held of child health ami nutrition : 

(iii) two individuals from private life who are pro- 
fessionals in the held of cdiild development and cliikl 
care and who have a demonstrated interest in and 
knowledge of child care prol^loins of native American 
Indians; and 

(iv) two individuals from private life v/ho have a 
demonstrated interest in and knowledge of the problems 
relating to child care among native’ Americans and who 
have been actively involved in activities leading towards 
solution of such problems. 

The Indian Council shall study, investigate, conduct 
research, and prepare a report containing its findings and 
recommendations concerning matters relating to the pur- 
poses of this part and shall transmit such report to the 
Congress, the President, and the Secretary no later than 
October 1 of each year. 

The Indian Council shall review proposals from the 
Indian Child Service Agencies and advise the Secretaiy as 
to its feasibility, adequacy, and participation by native 
Americans. 

The members of the Indian Council shall designate 
their own chairman, vice chairman, and secretary who v/ill 
comprise the executive committee and be empowered to 
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act for the Indian Council between meetings. Such Council 
shall hold not less than two meetings during each cakurdar 
year. 

The appointed members of the Indian Council shall 
be paid compensation at a rate not to exceed the daily 
rate prescribed for GS-18 under section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code, while engaged in the work of the Indian 
Council, including traveltime and shall be allowed travel 
expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence as authorized 
by law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 

(5) QTJjAjLiPrED Personnel. — The Secretary shall 
provide the Indian Council with such staff and services as 
may be necessary for the Indian Council to can'y out its 
functions. The Secretary is directed to designate full-time 
personnel with the ability to communicate with the target 
population and who are experienced in the child care prob- 
lems of Indians and Alaska Natives to have responsibility 
for program leadership, development, coordination, and in- 
formation and to give special attention to the child care 
problems, of native Americans and the programs related 
t > child care among native Amencans. 

(6) Trust Responsibilities. — No provisions of this 
Act shall abrogate in any way the trust responsibilities of 
the Pederal Government to Indian bands or tribes. 
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1 payments 

2 Sec. 13. (a) l^rom the amounts allotted to each State 

3 under section 4 of this Act the Secretary shall pay to each 

4 applicant in such State having an application approved by 

5 him under section 6 an amount equal to the total sums to 

6 be expended by the applicant under the application or 
^ such lesser amount as the Secretary detemiines on the basis 
3 of objective criteria, relating to fees charged to the parents 
9 of children to be served, if any, and other imilar relevant 

factors, prescribed by him that the applicant can afford. 
For the puiqiose of this section nomFederal contributions 
^ may be in cash or in kind, fairly evaluated, including but 
not limited to plant, equipment, or services. 

14 (b) Payments under this section may be made in in- 

15 stallments, in advance or by way of reimbursement, with 
1® necessary adjustments on account of ovciqiayments or 
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underpayments. 

WITHHOLDING OF GRANTS 

Sec. 14. 'Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable no- 
tice and opportunity for hearing to any grantee, finds— 

(1) that there has been a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any requirement set forth in the applica- 
tion of that gi-an tee approved under section 6; or 

(2) that in the operation of any program or proj- 
ect assisted under this Act there is a failure to comply 
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substantially with any applicable provision of this Act ; 
tb<* Secretary shall notify such grantee of his findings 
and that no further payments may be made to such 
ffrantee under this Act iintil he is satisfied that there is 

O 

no longer any such failure to comply, or the noncom- 
pliance will be promptly corrected. 

RECOVERY OF PAYMENTS 

Sec. 15. If within twenty-five years aftei' completion 
of any construction for vdiich Federal funds have been paid 
under this Act — 

(1) the owner of the facility shall cease to be a 
State or local public agency, or 

(2) the facility shall cease to be used for the child 
service pui*poses for which it was constructed, unless 
the Secretary determines in accordance with regulations 
that there is good cause for releasing the applicant or 
other ownci from the obligation to do so, 

the United States shall be entitled to recover from the ap- 
plicant or other owner of the facility an amount which bears 
to the then value of the facility (or so much thereof as 
constituted an approved project or projects) the same ratio 
as the amount of such Federal funds bore to the cost of the 
facility financed with the aid of such funds. Such value shall 
be determined by agreement of the parties or by action 
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1 brought in the United States district court for the district 

2 in which the facility is situated. 

3 REVIEW AND AUDIT 

4 Sec. 16. The Administrator and the Comptroller Gen- 

5 era! of the United States, or any of their duly authorized 
^ representatives, shall have access for the purpose of audit 

and examination, to any books, documents, papers, and 
® records of a grant recipient that are pertinent to the grant 
^ received. 

10 LABOR STANDARDS 

14 Sec. 17. All laborers and mechanics employed by con- 

12 tractors or subcontractors on all construction projects assisted 
1^ under this Act shall be paid wages at rates not less than those 
14 prevailing on similar construction in the locality as deter- 
l'"^ mined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
1^‘ l);-tvis-15acon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 27a 276a— 5) . 

1'^ The Secretary of Labor shall have with respect to the labor 
standards specified in this section the authority and func- 
1^^ tions set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 
20 (15 p 3176) and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, 

11 as amen'^ d (40 U.S.C. 276c) . 

22 employment opportunities fob lower income persons 
22 Sec. 18. After consultation with the Secretary of Labor, 

24 the Secretary shall make whatever arrangements he deems 
2^ necessary to assure that opportunities for training and em- 
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1 jjloyinoiit arising in connection with the planning and carry- 

2 ing out of any project assisted under any such program be 

3 given to lower income persons residing in the area of sueli 

4 project. 

5 administeation 

6 Sec. 19. (a) There is hereby established in the De- 
*7 partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, an office to be 
® known as the Office of Child Development. The Secretary 
^ shall administer the provisions of this Act through the Office. 

10 ( b ) The office shall be administered by a Director who 

11 shall reportjii rec tly to the Secretary. 

i 

12 (c) Section 53 of title 5, United States Code, is 

13 amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 

14 paragraph : 

15 “ ( ) Director of the Office of Child Development, 
10’ Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.” 

l'^ (d) In order to carry out the provisions of this Act, the 

IS Secretary is authorized to make, amend, alter, and I'epeal 
such rules and regulations as he deems reasonably necessary. 
20 EVALUATION AND EBPOETS 

Sec. 20. (a) The Secretary shall, either directly or 

by way of a grant or contract, provide for a complete review 
of programs assisted under this Act. In carrying out the 
provisions of this section, the Secretaiy shall consider evalua- 
tion reports obtained pursuant to section 6 (a) and where 

aoQ ^ - 
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feasible directly consult with as many of the members of 
the Child Service District Board of Directors as possible. 

(b) The Secretary shall prepare and submit annually to 
the Congress a report on the administration of this Act. 

EEPEAL, consolidation, AND TRANSPBES 
Sec. 21. (a) The purpose of this section is to consolidate 
early childhood, day care, child service, and preschool pro- 
grams authorized by the existing laws referred to in subsec- 
tions (b) through (h) , so as to fomi a single coordinated 
comprehensive child care and development program in 
tlie Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) To effectuate such consolidation the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget under the direction 
and supervision of the President shall transfer to the De- 
partment the following programs : 

1, Section 222(a) (1) of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964. 

2. Part B of Title V of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. 

(c) Section 162(b) of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 is amended by striking out “day care for children” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “assistance in securing day care 
services for children, but not operation of day care programs 
for childrer”. 

(d) Section 123 (a) (6) of the Economic Opportunity 
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1 Act of 1964 is amended by striking out' “day care for 

2 children” and inserting in lieu ther of ^ -tance in socur- 

3 ing day care se“vices for children uia dding after the 

4 word niployment” the phrase ^ at ot including the 

5 direct operation of day care programs for children”. 

6 (e) Section 101 of the Elementary and Secondary 

7 Education Act of 1965 is amended by striking out (includ- 

8 ing preschool programs) ” and by iirserting “aged five to 

9 seventeen” before the end of the sentence. 

10 (f) Section 105(a) (1) (A) of the Elementary and 

11 Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended by inserting 

12 “aged five or older” after the phrase “which are designed 

13 to meet the special educational needs of cducatioirally de- 
ll prived children”. 

15 (g) Section 312(b) (1) of the Economic Opportunity 

16 Act of 1964 is amended by striking out “day care for 

17 children”. 

18 (h) Effective July 1, 1971, neither the cliild care 

19 services furnished under a State plan approved under jrai't A 

20 of title IV of the Social Secuiaty iVet nor the child Avelfare 

21 services furnished under a State plan developed as provided 

22 in part B of such title shall include day care services or 

23 any other organized child development program within the 

24 meaning of this Act, and section 422(a) (1) (C) of such 

25 Act shall not apply. The Secretary shall prescribe such 
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1 regulations and make such arrangements as may be necessi 

2 or appi'opriate to ensure that suitable child dcv^elopmc. 

3 programs under this Act are availaole foi childien leceivii _ 

4 aid or services under State plans approved under part A. oi 

5 title IV of the Social Security Act and State plans develops i 

6 as provided in pa,rt 13 of such title to the extent that such 

7 programs are re(juired for the administration of such plans 

8 and the achievement of their objectives, and that there is 

9 effective coordination between the child development pro- 

10 grams under this Act and the programs of aid and sei vices 

11 under such title IV . 

42 (c) (1) Subject to the provisions of this subsection, the 

13 Director of the Office of Management and Budget, under the 

14 direction and supervision of the President for a period of 

15 three years after the date of enactment of this Act may trans- 

16 fer to the Department any other function (including powers, 

17 duties, activities, facilities, and parts of functions) of any 

18 other department or agenc 3 " of the United States, or of any 

19 officer or organizational entity thereof, which relates primarily 

20 to the functions of the Secretary under the provisions of this 

21 Act and which he determines can more adequately carry out 

22 the purposes of this Act by being so transferred. In connec- 

23 tion with any such transfer, the President may, under this 

24 section or other applicable ant!u)rity, provide for appro 1 1 c 

25 transfers of records, property, civilian personnel, and :ai;ds. 
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I (2) Whenever any such transfer is made before Janu- 
' 2 ‘ ary 1, 1975, the Ihesident shall transmit to the Speaker of 

3 the House of Kepresentatives and the President pro tempore 

4 of ihc Senate a full and complete report concerning the 

5 nature and effect of such transfer. 

6 (3) After January 1, 1975, no transfer shall be made 

7 under this section until (1) a full and complete report 
3 concerning the nature and effect of such proposed transfei 
9 has been transmitted by the President to the Congress, and 

10 (2) the first period of sixty calendar days of regular session 

II of the Congress following the date of receipt of such report 
12 by the Congress has expired without the adoption by the 
1^ Congress of a concurrent resolution stating that the Congress 

11 does not favor such transfer. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 22. As used in this Act — 

(1) “Child Service Center” means a center for child 
care, child development programs, of office, established 
within a Child Service District as the facility for parents 
and children in need of programs and services; 

(2) “Child Service District” means an area ap- 
proved by the Secretary pursuant to section 7 to be an 
attendance area for not less than three public ele- 
mentary schools or not more than the sum of the at- 
tendance areas of twenty-seven public elementary 
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schools, which areas are contiguous; except in cases 
where the Chief Executive of the State and the Secre- 
taiy jointly determine that an area not consistent with 
the criteria of this paragraph is best suited to the ap- 
plicant and will meet the purposes of this Act ; 

(3) “comprehensive pre-school, part day, and day 
care programs” means a developmental program foi 
(jliddren aged three to five inclusive, that provides for 
an educational cornpoireut, health, nutritional services, 
psychological services, parental involverncirt, and so- 
cial services for the enhancemeirt of the family urrit in 
a part day program of not less than twenty hours per 
week or a full day program for children of parents 
who are working or in trairrirrg for employment; 

(4) “infan, care” means care jrrovided to infants 
from birth to three years of age to ensure their physical 
and emotional well-being in group or individual j^ilace- 
ment for a portion of a twenty-four-hour day and includes 
such service prov’ided by an agency by individuals 
in groups or as a family; 

(5) “day care programs before and after school for 
school aged children in need of si ch care” means the 
provision of care to ensure the physical and emotional 
well-being of children of parents who arc working or in 
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training for employment and who are in need of such 
care as determined by the Secretary; 

(S) “day care and night care piograms” means any 
such program designed to aid parents working daring 
daylight hours or the provision of care in group or in- 
dividual settings during the evening, night, or early morn- 
ing hours that provides an environment that ensures the 
physical and emotional well-being of children whose 
parents w'^ork during such hours; 

(7) “emergency care” means care to ensure the 
physical and emotional well-being of children from birth 
to fourteen years of age who need such oare during any 
part of the tw'enty-four-hour daj'^ because of a family 
emergency that incapacitates or othervuse removes the 
parent from the child; 

(8) “Department” means the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; 

(9) “Office” means the Office of Child Develop- 
ment established pursuant to section 16 of this Act; 

(10) “parents who work or are in training” means 
those single parent families who must he apart from 
their children to secure the training for employment 
or the actual emplojment to be self-suffi-'ient and self- 
supporting, and for those parents who are both employed 
or in training during the same tune of the day or night ; 

XOb 
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(11) ‘^pavoiits” as used in this Act includes any 
natural or adoptive parent, foster parent, or legal guard- 
ian with whom the child resides, but any temporary 
absence of the child from the home not exceeding six 
months shall not affect the eligibility of otherwise eli- 
^ble parents; 

(12) “ari^ency for profit” is limited to corporate 
enterprises organized by area resid(uits as a community 
project for the ])urposes of this Act; 

(13) “Secretary” means the Secretary of Health, 

Education, and Welfare; 

(14) “State” means each of the several States of 
the Union, the District of Columbia, the Common- 
wealth of Paerto P,ic^), (Juam, the Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and the Trust lerritf)i.y of the Pacific 
Islands. 

AUTHOI?I55ATt()N OF APPROFEI ATIONS 

Si^C. 23. There are authorized to be appropriated for 
the purposes of carrying out the provisions of this Act, 
$2,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
$4,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, 
and $6,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974. 
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Senator Mondale. Senator Packwood had planned to be here th^ 
morning to hear our excellent witnesses discuss proposed legislation 
STmprove and increase the availability of day care and child develop- 
meS resources around the Nation. Unfortunately, I am advised that 
he will be unable to attend, so he has asked me to express his sincere 

ree:rets over this necessary absence. 

^-he first witness this morning will be Mr. John Niemeyer pres'dem 

of the Bank Street College of Education, New ^ 

stand the president-elect of the Day Care and Child Development 

wT'are delighted to have you with us here this morning, Mr. 
Niemeyer. If you will proceed. 

STATEMi^NT OE JOHN NIEMEYEE, PRESIDENT, BANK STREET COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 

Mr. Niemeyer. Senator, it is an honor to be here, and I have to 
start off with an apology. I had intended to have a written statement, 
at least a short one, for distribution before today. I set aside the week- 
end to work on it and the sky fell in, but I have had emerpncy meet- 
ing of organizations down here and a big meeting of the Na.ivnal 
Reading Council called, and since I am on the executive committee of 
that, I haven’t had an hour to even dictate something. 

But I will promise to get something to you. I ]ust hope that you 
will convey to the other members of the committee my very real 

*^^Sen^^or Mondale. We will receive your statement when it is 
prepared, and include it in the record at the appropriate point. 

But \ve know of your work and I think that you can probably ex- 
plain it iust as well in this fashion. , -ii 

^ Mr. Niemeyer. Well, I would like to, and I hope that you will not 

hesitate to ask questions. 

I would like to get at at least two of the issues which seem to me very 
critical and about which there is understandable — and this can be 

extremely sincere — difference of opinion. t 

First of all, let me, though, congratulate you and Senator J a vits 
and the others who have been involved in the writing of this bill, tor 
the remarkable thoughtfulness in drafting such a comprehensive plan 
for dealing with what we are all beginning to real^e is one ° ® 

critical areas of education, child development, of human development, 
namely those early years of life, and the early years of life for the 

child as en integral part of a family. ^ j? u-n 

We so often forget that and it seems to me the heart of tins bill 
is that it recognizes that there is this relationship between the child, 

the young child, and the family. , p r ;i-„ «f 

Let me just say a few words about the neeas of families as we at 

Bank Street College have observed them. As you know, ]ust as well as 
I, when we talk about families in the poverty range, econoinically 
disadv i-ieaged children and families, we are talking about many, 

manv levels of problems. , . 

There are, living in some of what seem to be the worst housing 

condition, areas, and so on, men and women with 

strength and ability to organize. All they need is ]ust tne slightest 
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opportunity in order to emerge and find a place for themselves in 

^^And then we have Ihe families, certainly hundreds of thousands 
of families— maybe they are in the millions, I don’t really know— who 
are the families composed often of a single parent, Ihere usual y 
are a number of children, not just one or two, and these parents are 
adults who have almost lost touch with society. They have no hope 
left. They are alienated through their feeling there isn t anything 

^^We^started in 1964 — that is, the college did (in a section of Man- 
hattan that used to be called Hell’s Kitchen), a center, with research 
and development funds of Headstart, before they ran out. 

We started out to try to ascertain, not through some kind of torin^ 
research, but by getting right out to the famfiies and working with 
the children in the families, just what such a center would have to do, 
whether day care or H^eadstart, if it really took sermusly the goa s 
that are set forth in the bill that we are discussing today. pit 

And of course we found that these families needed all lands of help , 
tvpicallv there was a mother with four or five children, a father not in 
the picture regularly — although that is not true in all of the cases- 
and the needs run in this order, as we could ascertain them. 

First of all, these adults are physically dl. Secondly, they live in 
constant physical fear — and very real fear- Fear of the pusher, fear ot 
the person breaking in and stealing everything out of your meager 
little apartment, fear of the children getting run over in the heavy 
trafldc in the streets, fear of what pushers and other people- in the 
streets might do to the children, fear over the death of your children, 

because they, too, are physically ill usually. ^p^fV,oT’c 

And then the third great need, particularly on the part of naothors, 
is help with loneliness, with a tremendous feeling of vacancy in their 
lives. In fact, I am inclined to believe that one of the problems that 
surrounds the whole question of family control, birth c^trol, and so 
on, with people of this kind, is the problem of loneliness. Because 1 teel 
that many of these mothers, for 2 or 3 years have someuung to love 
and to fondle and so on. I really think this fills a void in their lives 
and I don’t think that a knowledge of birth control will make a 
significant difference as long as we have these particular human emo- 

tional could go right down the list then of all the needs, but it 

seems to me these are the most important. j -i_ ‘fUro 

Hence in your bill, when you talk about education and the cognitive 
and emotional development of children, health care, and concern over 
the total lives and concern over the weliare of the f amil’ , concern over 
the period prior to the birth of the child, and then immediately after 
the birth of the child and so on, you are goiiig to lace many, 
families who need help the most with this type of syndrome, of problem. 

Now why doesn’t the mother who is physically ill go to the clinic 
because this center has been operated in a part of New York where a 
hospital has been carrying out a very effective 

and experimental program under NIMH funds or NIH funds I am 
not sure exactly which one — Roosevelt Hospital. . 

But most of the mothers themselves didn t go to the chmc, even 
though the clinic service was there and most of the mothers didn t even 
take their children. Why didn’t they? 
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Weil, suppose the school sends home word that the child has a heart 
murmur, and tells you it’s very serious. But you have two other chil- 
dren in the apartment. You have nobody you can trust to leave the 
children with. Three years ago you went with the child to another 
hospital clinic and waited 5 hours and never got in and you lelt ashameci 

and humiliated and so on. „ , . j. j • n* 

And the result of it is that you really almost opt for dying yourself 
or letting your child die, rather than to do something about it. 

Now this seems almost unbelievable, but I think that it is eas;^ toi 
us to put ourselves into the position of a person like this, ^vomen who 
spend all day in bed because there is nothing in the home except a 

television. , , , ^ j 

And the television, of course, has been the great paciner and mes- 
merizer of children, because almost the minute they can see,^ they are 
propped up to watch this image that is flickering there — it s almost, 

I think, like hypnotism. , . ^ • .u 

These are the parents and families for which interA^ention is 

Now how did we intervene and how do I see intervention under 
this bill, if we are ever fortunate enough to have it passed 

Well, in this instance, we had a person from the neighborhood 
whom we trained to be a kind of nurse and a health ^ 

woman would go into the home and either take the mother by the 
hand and take her and the child to the clinic, or sta> 3 ^ in vhe home and 
take care of the other children so the mother could go to the clinic 
with the child who needed help, or to take care of her own health 

^^^We^brought the uareiits into the center, and at first, of course, they 
were very suspicious of the outside world, but we have also learned 
in this project and in now many years of work with poverty families 
that the minute you show that you can do something for a child 

in a family, no mother, no matter how disorganized, no matter how 
defeated by life, did not, once she felt that we might do something 
for her little child, then begin to trust us. . i 

Because there isn’t a one of these mothers or fathers who doesn t 
hope that that little child is going to have a better life than ho or 

she has had. . . . , i ^ i. 

They also all recognize that it is going to happen chiefly through 

education. The school, the public school, is still for these people the 
only gateway into the opportunity system of our society, ihey recog- 
nize it. They will fight for it. They want quality, but I will come to 
that when Ave talk about parent control in a minute. j 4 . . 

So all I am saying is tliat so many of the programs — Headstart— 
I was on the original planning steering committee of the Headstart, 
and as we conceptualized it under Dr. Cooke when he was chairman 
of that initial committee, ^ve stated that Headstart had to get to the 
families, but then no funds were ever made available for this, except 
in a few centers like this one, and they lasted 3 or 4 years and were 

I think what you have recognized in here is that you have to state 
the needs, you have to say it’s going to be a comprehensive approach, 
and then you have to find and allocate the funds for it. 

I would just hope that you would fight for not doing— not covering 
huge numbers of children and families at the expense ot the compre- 
„r»9^kensive approach. 
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Ssufitor jMondale. "SV& continuB to li6a.i' tliis point. A. f6^v WBcks 
ago T attended the biennial meeting of the Society for Research in 
Ch' I Development, in IVIinneapolis, and several of the top people 
the.e made this point independently. They were afraid that we would 
pass a bill with a majestic concept, fund it at the peanut level, then 
divide the money in thin proportions in order to “serve more people, 
and end up doing nothing. They were concerned that we would in 
fact destroy the hope for a quality comprehensive piograrn by not 
even gaining an example of what could be done if we could do more. 

So we are going to try to include here, a sort of steady-as-she-goes 
provision that it shouldn’t build faster than the comprehensiveness 

and quality permits. ^ i r^} 4 . u 

Whether we will g< away with that, I don t know. It s tough, you 

Niemeyer. The political pressure to distribute something 
widely of course, is very great, but I would think there might be some 
formula found to have distribution but with not many centers to start 
with, if that is neccessary. 

Senator Mondale. So I thought we would start in Minnesota. 
Mr. Niemeyer. And New York. 

Well, I speak out of experience in Headstart. We inet tor montns 
and made a plan. This was not a group of the educational establish- 
ment that didn’t believe that you could find new people, and so on. 
But we felt that to do Headstart adequately, we could at the best, 
that first summer, include a hundred thousand children. 

Then the pressure mounted, and the President made it known that 
he wanted at least a half million. That first sumrner ive had over 
600,000, and most of the problems of Headstart I think i could 
trace with a good deal of evidence to that way of beginning. 

Because what happened was that there was a rush, they turned to 
the verv people who hadn’t been doing a good ]ob with children to 
start ivith, they had to use the public school system, they got trapped 
in various parts of th.6 country in unnecessarily high wages and 
and a half: and everything that went ^v^ong that first summer x 
think can be attributed to the fact that the plan which the planning 
committee made out for about a hundred thousand kids v as multip le 

six times, and that just won’t work. _ t i 

Senator Mondalb. I have seen this with title I. I think 
some problems in the compensatory concept, but it s now been diluted 
to the point where the average per capita assistance is sometning 
like $85. Well, if one just contemplates the inflation of State and local 
supports since 1965, when it was adopted, the $85 doesn t adjus.- or 
that, or half of it, so the critics come back and say, see, it per capita 
assistance is something like $85. That $85 isn’t even enough to test 
the concept fairly, but the critics come back and say, see, it doesn t 

work, just like I told you.” . 

Well I think that these human solution strategies starve for some 
hopeful models that have been attempted in broad enough scope to 
be more than just some university research pilot project, with lour 

kids and two mice. , , 

And in order to do that — I am hopeful that if this measure passes 
that we will be very careful to avoid the mistakes of the initial crasn 
attempts at Headstart^ because it can be used to discredit the whole 
program. 

63-121 O — 71 — pt. 1 11 
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Mr. Niemeyer. There are actually three features of this bill whj.ch 
I commend very highly’. I commend all of it, but there are three that 
I have been talking about in hearings like this for a good many years. 

One is this, don’t try to spread ^murself thin to start with. The 
second is that if you really want to be able to monitor and know 
^yhether something is being acc.omplished, then you had better set u]) 
a separate unit within the department, whatevei the department of 
government is — and you are doing that by establishing an Office of 
Child I)evelo])mont in hero — I think that is very wise. 

And the third is the fact that almost always, j^ersons involved in 
passing legislation ignore the necessity' for training. 

One of the very important features in this bill is that you are fund- 
ing for training the first year, and not for operation the first year. I 
wnl have something to say on that in a minute, about that aspect of 

the bill. , T 1 - 1 

The two specific problems about which I thought perhaps i had 

something to say that just might be helpful are the question of local 
and parent control and then the question of training. 

Is it going to be possible to train enough staff to man the centers 
if in the second year you have 2 billion and in the third year ymu have 
4 billion and you have that type of progression? 

Let me turn to parent control, because that is the one that is per- 
haps the stickiest and about which there can be the greatest amount 
of misunderstanding and honest disagreement, because there are prob- 
lems involved in it. ... 

I understand that Mr. Sugarman is going to testify this mormng. 
I suppose he knows more about this problem than any other person 
in the country, and therefore it would be presumptuous of me if I 
spent too long on it, but I suspect I agree with Jule, but I am not 
sure because we haven’t consulted. 

But we start off with a very similar point of view about education 
and children and the processes of organization development. 

Let me tell you my personal experience in this last year, and it’s 
based upon two types — three programs at the Bank Street College. 
The first of those is the Day Care and Family Resources Center which 

I spoke about earlier. . o • 

The second is the Bank Street Day Care Consultation Service, and 
the third is the training program which we ran last year under con- 
tract with the State of New Jersey for the training of community- 
groups for the manning of day care centers that were to be started 
under a State-sponsored program. 

I have been very closely involved in all three of these personally, 
and in the first, the transition to parent control, within the day care, 
the Headstart Center, which we called the Early Childhood and 
Family Resources Center, my involvement has been as really the 
chief liaison between the college and this project. 

Let me talk just a bit about that first. 

We found last year, when the R. & D. funds ran out, that all of the 
experimental work, and most of what we were doing to supplement 
what could be done through the local hospital in health work, and all 
of our work, our experimental work with children below three, which is 
a critical area, and our work with parents in the prenatal period, had 
to be cut. 
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Last year we, as a college, out of general funds, 
keep this going, and this year our commitment is over $50,000 out of, 

I would say, d^eficit spending for Bank Street College 

Senator Mondale. Is Bank Street a State-supported college? 

Mr Nibmeybb. Well, Bank Street College of Education is a fully 
accredited graduate school of education, with a thousand graduate 
students, no undergraduate program whatsoever, and the training o 
school personnel with an emphasis upon early childhood held is only 

25 percent of our operation. -n- j f 

We have an annual operating budget of roughly $6 million, and of 

that about 80 percent is spent on experimental projects. 

We operate a center in Harlem., and we have run for many years one 

of the day care centers for the city of New York. 

We have projects out in the field, m 15 different cities, for rollo\\ 
Throueh which, by the way, is I think one of the ^^ost promising 
programs, and one that I hope all of you wfil look into by doing much 
more than just reading research reports about it, but really talking 
with people out in the field. 

We do a formal type of research, and we carry out day care con- 
sultation service and all kinds of training prograi^. . , , p , 

So it’s a unique institution, and we are right in the midst of most ot 
the social problems that have to do with education or which surround 

education. , ^ lo 

Senator Mondale. Is it State supported . 

Mr. Niemeyer. Oh, no; it's all private. I m sorry. 

Senator Mondale. Where do you get $6 imllion for such frolic. 

Mr. Niemeyer. Well, we have roughly 50 percent from tuition, 
fees, income, on endowment. 

Senator Mondale. You have an endowment ” 

Mr. Niemeyer. Yes; also royalties on the Bank Street Keadcis, 
vrhich were the ones that first eliminated Dick and Jane . And royahties 
on “Bank Street Readers for Adults,” which are used in manpower 
training programs in different parts of the country. 

So roughly 50 percent comes from grants fr^ major fo^^a- 
tions, small foundations. Follow Through, the Federal and State 

^ In^the 15 years I have been at Bank Street, since the propor- 

tion of grant or special project money and that kind of ^^rd income 
has remained almost constant. We have moved from under a halt 
million to 6 million in terms of institutional ^ , 

What we did was go to the parents of the Early Childhood and 
Family Resources Center last summer and say to thenp we are gmng 
to have to close the center as an experimental center But now th^ve 
is dav care monev and other kinds of money available. Headstart 
moneV, which yoii can get just as well as the 

we feel that you have now begun to participate enough in the Aunm g 
of this center so that you should become incorporated as a socia 
agency. And after your are incorporated, we will no longer be ;your 
sponsor, but we will have a working relationship with you on a con- 
tractual basis, if you and we agree to it. But you are on your own, and 

W 6 feel you are capable" of this. 4 - 1 ^ 

Well, I then have watched this group of pai^mts go through the 
transition of being dependent upon the establishment world, to the 
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point where by next month they will be an incorporated social agency, 
a neighborhood agency, a community agency. 

Next October they will have a Headstart and day care program 
under their aegis, and we will be there only if they don’t want to kick 
us out, if they want us and we can enter into an agreement whereb3’ 
there will be a quid pro quo, so we won’t be giving them anything 
that isn’t the equivalent of what thej^ are giving us. 

In this process, I have gotten close to Headstart in New York City 
and in this agency, and I can prophesy on the basis of this one experi- 
ence that in parent control, local control, certain things are almost 
inevitable. One of these is that the parents themselves are going to go 
through a period when there is a jockeying for power, lor position. 
Partly this results from the fact that they have never had any training 
from their schools or any organizations in any of the techniques of 
social organization. And without that, it becomes very, very difficult 
to organize. 

That is why one of the features in the bill here — it seems a tiny one, 
but I think I remember that ycu provide or make it possible for some 
funds to be given so that technical assistance can be made available to 
the local parent councils as well as the child development councils in 
the communities, and I ivould say that is critically important. Not 
technical assistance that does it for them or that has the power over 
them, that can keep them from making mistakes, because they will 
make mistakes, and they have to make mistakes. But technic^ assist- 
ance that Avill be helpful. And I know this works because what happens 
is this. You get this jockeying for power. But the minute that the 
parents begin to see that they really do have the right to make the 
decisions, and that they have to make these decisions, nobody else is 
going to make the decisions for them, they very quickly come to the 
position where they want quality education for their children. 

In the first period, they may be willing to hire anybody Avho is 
down the block, because it’s a community person, and it’s a community 
person that isn’t a part of the establishment. 

But once they get to the position where they feel the responsibility, 
they say, “Hey, I don’t want anybody who can’t read or Avrite teaching 

my kid.” . • i i 

And you begin to get this turn '^o the demand for training, a demand 

for quality, a demand for a career ladder up which the community 
people, as they work, can climb. 

I find that these parents, who do not know how to use language m 
the way that the middle class considers acceptable, who do not have 
the social skills, have tremendous insights and tremendous good 

judgments. . . • i j 

All of the personnel in that center have been hired this yeai*, includ- 
ing the director, by the parents. In each case, I had a group of faculty 
menbers from the college who also interviewed the candidates, and 
then we simply sent back general comments and said, “It’s up to you.” 
And I just want to say that the parents made as effective decisions 
and judgments, had just as excellent and at times faulty judgments 
about people as the professional staff of highly trained people with 
Ph. D.'s and all the rest. 

So, over this year of working with this group of mothers, and the 
mothers downtown in the parent jproup of Headstart, I have come to 
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see that there is this vast reservoir of veiy real msdom and intelligence 

and commitment to their children. • i p t 

But we do have to be willing to go through a period of adjustment, 
of what I call jockeying for position, because they really do not 
believe it when the establishment says to them. Look, we are giving 
vou the right to make the decisions.” They may smil^ they may meet 
and so on, but in their hearts they don’t believe it. They think there 
is something in this which is going to get them, that it s going to 
taken away, and so on. So at first you have wariness and suspic i 
Now the second experience — and I’ll be through with that— — 
had to do with what we call the day care consulta ..ion service. I- '- 
is supported by the Carnegie Corp. and other foundations, and : - 

a team of eight, including two lawyers, on our staff. 1 hey are gr" g 
technical assistance to over 300 groups in himv lork ^ity 
jYi\xi\hy groups, parent groups — and at least half ol that^ nu. 
have been in existence, some as long as 7 years, but existing on 
sublegal, not hidden but almost hidden, basis in the neighbors o 

and community. , . , . 

Now they find that through technical assistance they can be 
corporated, they can get startup money, they c«^n have money to 
facuities to remodel, they can have money to enter into a contr ici 

with a director who will get them started. i . n 

And I have seen men and women from these groups as late as 9 
o’clock at night there at the college, sitting down with the team of 
the consultation service, poring over maps. I have seen poups oi 
parents in a big classroom we run for teachers from outside schools 
and our own students — where they work upon the creation of curric- 
ulum materials, learning materials that you make out m nothing, the 
stuff you find on the street, the stuff you have in your basement, and 
cardboard, and all the rest — I have seen groups of parents in there 



working. , ^ • , 

I have seen them working with models of how tney are going ho 
organize the furniture, simply furniture in their day care centers. J 
have seen them in groups ivhere they are just as studious and intense 
as anv group you have seen in a college or anyplace else, studying 
the legal aspects of their problem, studying the handbooKs we nave 
put out on all the aspects of day care, which tell them what they 
must do. So that if they get a volunteer accountant, for example, 
this handbook will tell them what he has to do about day care in 

New York City. . . ^ . - 

I am convinced we have in the parent group this great reservoir of 
strength, and to me, one of the most important aspects of the bul i«> 
that it has done as much as it seem.s to me that you could do in writing 
and drafting legisla,tion to encourage parent control. p .i 

And I hope that, since I understand that on the other side of the 
Congress in the House, the other bil uoesn t stress that as much, 
can convince them, and if I have Cirince to talk with th^ 
have been invited to — I am going to try to stress this, i think it s one 

of the critical issues. . i ^ 

The final point I wanted to make — I have talked too long has to 

do with training. Can enough persons be trained? ^ ^ 

Here your bill may be inadequate. I don’t know. But let me tell you 

a little of our experience. 
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When the State department of education in New Jersey approached 
us a couple of years ago, and approached us bemuse they were put m 
toucrwith us^by thl bay Care and Child Development Connc^\ 
which has its headquarters in Washington, and acts as a kind of 
technical assistance hiformational organization for 

(I am on that board of directors and will be next yeai its presidei^, 
when they approached us, they said, we want to start 100 centc-S. We 

said, please don’t. And they said, we must. Wlierp 

They ended up by starting 15. Let me talk + isr 

ve going to get the^ teachers and staff? They diun t exist. We also 
-anted to do this by working with community action groups under 

"4o wel^c^dowm in my office ^yith a blackboard^one day and 

we devised a program for an 8 week intensive training, i ® i 

lowed by 3 months and 6 months followup by trainers out m the hcxd 
who would go out to the centers when the centers were m operation 
and be resource people to follow up the training 

With very few exceptions, the staffs of the 15 centers and Uii 
was somewhere over 200 persons— were ^onprofessionals Many m 
them gdt their high school equivalency m the course of the training 
proSam. Some of them had finished high school Almost none had 
aone on to am/ college work at the community college level. 

® They were people who entered into this with all of the suspicions 
and alf the fears iSid disbeliefs I spoke about that you ^ 

anticipate. And yet we saw these 15 teams— we believe in teams ^ 
teachers and aides separately, but get 
the person whi> is going to be the director, and 

team — we saw those persons go out with, we felt, reinarkable skil . 

^viously there were different skills. We wouldn’t have given an A, 
if there were ratings, to everybody, but to luany. And under- 

given undergraduate credit to many if we had been gra g 

^^Now^I ha^^ tried to extrapolate that experience in of 

1 would judge that for this kind of training—and I don’t think you can 
have less — ^you need between $1,000 and $1,500 per person, pe 

wS!; if that is true, on the $5 million— is it $3 million the first 

year, for the training the first year, m the bill? , . , • 

^ Senator Mon.da/.e. $25 million for training and technical assistance 

Mr. Niembyeb. And technical assistance. Well, if 
miUion of that for training, and at the beginning, Id on t^ 
will need so much technic^ assistance — I w'lll take $20 million ot that 
Tor tralning-this would mean that you could tram approximately 

this would staff day care centers for probably not more than 120,000 

Maybe that is fine for the first year. So I would like to add a couple 

Oi^I^Siin^k that you need more money for training the year 

than the first year. And maybe even more the. third year. And then 
think you can cut back drastically on the fnnds for training. , 

The second point I’d like to make is that if we have 20,000 people, 
there aren’t 20,000 teachers who are sensitive workers with young 
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children ont there who can take the joo. So we are goine to have to 
take people right out of the ieighborho )ds and train them. 

Ail I am saying is, it can >-e done, and they can be ve: y eiiectively 
trained. Now most of them, lowever, are not going to have access to 
a place like Bank Street College of Education — which sounds boastful, 
but we have to face that f ct, that it is one of the fev. institutimis 
which for many years has b en working and building expertise in this 
field and there aren’t too m ly organizations like that in the country. 

Therefore, in the hi-st 2 v ars there ought In be funds ;>r identihed 
places in different parts oi _ie country which will be " 3 trainers of 
6X*s 

In other words, wo nee for example, to get profet-’ rs from corn- 
111 unity colleges iill over 1 country wlio will be desig;__ite(i by tneii 
institutions as trainers fo ' ,ay care, of day care personnel. 

And they, in turn, nee a ])ractical training at places where there is 
a great deal of expertise and this tra,ining needs to be, not taking the 
t,ypical course. It needs to be training which is field-located, out in 
the field, out in the centers. It can be partly theoretical, but it has 
to be very practical. IVhat we have learned about the training oi 
adults is that adults more than children, or older children, 16 to 24 , 
demand that things be practical and that training be practical. 

This is certainly very greatly needed. i- , u 

So we have to have a setup where we have something that would 
train trainers all over the country, and they in turn will be available 
so that the persons in West Virginia or Minnesota can go to a nearby 
community college, or a relatively nearby coinmunity college— other- 
wise you have vast expenses in travel, in maintenance, per diem, all 

this sort of thing. _ 

It seems to me that with a relatively small expenditure of money, 
institutions can be identified that would train the right number of 
trainers of day-care personnel, who thenaselves would be drawn out ot 
the parent groups and the communities in which the day-care centers 

are going to be located. . zc i.i. 

Now, that can be done. I am not prepared to give numbers on the 
top of ’my head, but there are many people who can sit down and 
figure out what would be necessary here. I just urge that, to the extent 
that that would need any special v/ording — and maybe, it doesn t 
need any — in the bill, that you look into it, because, I think without 

that there is something missing. t, i i. 

That, sir, is about my statement. If you have questions, 1 d be 

glad to try to answer them. , > ,r £ 

Senator Mondaue. Thank you very much, Mr. Niomeyer, tor a 
most able statement, and for a statement which I think has concen- 
trated on the central issues as I see them. , . , i 

Mr. Sugarman is in the audience, and I am hoping he can respond 
to that same question — ^how do we get the trained personnel? 

I agree with you strongly that there are strengths to be found 
among the poor that we don’t accept or know about. ^ 

As a matter of fact, I don’t see any long-range solution to the prob- 
lems of disadvantaged unless such strengths exist. I have always been 
enormously impressed and sometimes astonished, by the good wm 
that the poor still have toward this country, and the good, old- 
fashioned, middle-class aspirations they have for their children, and 
the commitment that they have to do something about it. 
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And the ingenuity they have in understanding then* own resources 
and tl; dr own situation far better than any of us could possibly do. 
And V ;h a commitment that far exceeds anything that any of us could 
possib. sustain. 

Bee. use, after all, when a liberal 'dsits a ghetto or a migrant camp, 
it is kin 1 of interesting — but those folks live there; it’s their children; 
and tiiev want something done about it. When we are gone, they still 
live there. 

Ann 1 think a strategy that does not tap that enormous resource 
isn’t going to work. In my opinion, unless we recognize that this enor- 
mous jiaternalistic strategy has been a fundanaental source of failure 
with respect to present American institutions which deal with the 
poor, we will fail again in our efforts to reduce poverty. 

With respect to your comments about training authority, shortly 
amendments to the EPDA and NDEA to authorize additional staff 
training under the Higher Education Act, which is now being marked 
up in the Education Committee, will be introduced. We left them 
out of this bill for jurisdictional reasons alone and we hope to make 
some progress in that bill as well. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Niemeyer, for a most useful statement. 

Our next witness is an old friend of ours, one of the Nation’s leaders 
in this field, Mr. Jule Sugerman, who runs a small operation in New 



Mr. Sugarman, we are delighted to have you with us this morning. 

Air. Sugarman. Thank you. I am not at all sure in what capacity I 
appear this morning, whether as an old bureaucrat from the Federal 
days, or a new bureaucrat from city days. 

I have a formal statement for the record which I will submit, but 
I think rather than take the time of the committee to read that 
statement, I would like to concentrate on some of the issues which I 
believe need fuller consideration by the committee. 

Senator Mondale. Your statement will appear as though read in 
the record, and you may concentrate on those points that you feel 
appropriate. 

Mr. Sugarman. Fine. 

STATEMENT OE JULE SUGARMAN, ADMINISTRATOR, HUMAN RE- 
SOURCES ADMINISTRATION, NEW YORK CITY, AND FORMER 
DIRECTOR OE PROJECT HEADSTART 

Mr. Sugarman. I do have to say initially that I think this is a great 
bill; that it really goes all the way toward objectives that many of 
us who have been interested in the child development field are trying 
to achieve; and that it has the kind of flexibility, breadth, scope, and 
comprehensiveness we need if we are going to have a truly sound 
child development program in the country. 

I am particularly impressed that it would extend to the needs of all 
families over a period of time and that it is not directed to any specific 
means of providing child development services, but rather encom- 
passes all of those means Avhich we now recognize and even those we 
might develop in the future. 

Thus, if this bill ^^vere enacted today, I would be grateful. Never- 
theless, there are areas in which some changes and improvements can 
be suggested. ' 
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I will speak first to tlie role o.i tlie States^ which is, of course, always 
a controversial issue in the child development field, where the pattern 
of development has differed from our other Federal assistance 

Actually, from the (.liiys States have not been significantl3/ 

invo V :d in the child devc niieiit field, and most of what the I'ederal 
Government did, at least f cil recently, grew out of a direct Federal- 
loct- relationship, particuvi - through the Headstart program, 

I understand the ^ . he role of the States is essentially that ol 

a review and advisory luii tion, and I think that is a sound role for 
States to play with respect lo larger jurisdictions. But I would suggest 
to the committee that there probably is a need for some minimum 
population requirement for a prime sponsor. r i. 4. 

It is very difficult to arrive at any scientific formulation oi what 
that environment shonlci. be, ut in my -own judgment, 100,000 repm- 
sents about the level which would facilitate good administration ol the 



Senator AdoNDAuE. In IViinnesota, that would onlj* leave three 
cities: Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth. _ 

Mr. SuGARMAN. I understand that, unless it were possible tor a 
combination of jurisdictions to put together a program on their own 

behalf. „ . , ■ 

Senator AIondale. Let me ask a few questions, because that is an 

important issue. . . ,, 

Are the States equipped to be competent prime sponsors m aJl 
instances? How do you have meaningful parent participation with 
State prime sponsorship? What happens in States like Mississippi} 
or others, where State leadership is opposed to the needs ol minority 

^’^Slrl^SuGARMAN Let me start with the last of those questions. I 
think that States like Mississippi are unlikely to submit applications 
under this bill, because I do not believe thc3^ are prepared to do what 
this bill requires at the State level, including parent participation; 
Therefore, what will be necessary is the organization of either groups 
of communities which rnaj’’ be willing to do it even m M^ississippi 

there are some communities which would be willing-“or, more prob- 
ably, the organization of private prime sponsors with a great deal 01 
technical assistance, both official and unofficial. 

Most States are not equipped to be prime sponsors; but, equally 
true, most local governments arc not equipped to be prime sponsors 

at this moment. , - • i t i at- 

A great deal of learning will have to occur, and i thnik Jack JNie- 

meycr^s testimony’’ was very much to the point on technical assistance 
and training as being absolute essentials here. 

There are many more States now than there were 5 years ago wno 
are philosophical^ attuned to do the things this bill calls for, and as 
I have traveled around the country" — and I still try to do that when I 
— j meet man^’ State officials in the education departments, 
health education departments, and Governors’ offices who do behove 
in parent par'iilicipation, the use of iTou’^T’ofessionals, and the com- 
prohons!'’"/^ of onrlv cliildiioud progriuns* 

xUcrefore, I think it is “real” to say there has been progress over 
the years. But it will take tough administration. It will take an admin- 
istration — and I hope that this will be the case with the presen 
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' is willing to enforce the purposes and philoso- 

coiild simply turn to the States and say, “do it 
the bill is perfectly clear, and if the administra- 
iit bill, then I think we will not have a problem. 

Suppose Mississippi applies to be the prime 
muni ties less than a hundred thousand. They 
<ram in Mississippi, don’t they? 
our bill provides, first of all, that if the 3 ^ fail to 
the^' can be delisted and removed as the prime 
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Air. SUGARM - 
conform to the 

sponsor. • t,- i. 

We provide r ; jnerous options for challenges to the way m wmen 

they carry out the ijrogram. 

^he question is whether Mississippi or South Carolina or Alabama or 
other States like that will accept the terms and conditions of this bill. 
My own judgment s that a. number of them will not. 

They will simpy' pass it by and not apply, because if the bill is 
really followed, if it really prescribes democratic selection, if there 
really is a majority- of parent membership on the child development 
council, then they* are going to gain a form of control that those 
States ordinarily not wanted them to have. 

And I am well aware that these things can be manipulated and 
sometimes are. But I think there are now enough people publidy 
alerted to this quesnon so that events of 5 or 10 years ago could not be 

repeated. , . , i i • x 

^My basic probb-ni with going below the 100,000 level is one of 

pragmatic bureaucracy. I just do not believe the Federal Government 
will ever staff up to handle the volume of applications that will ac- 
cumulate if they go much below that level. ... 

As you know _ have been through that war in both administrations, 
and it is just a _ o of thumb that you never have enough staff to do 

this job proper! . , , i. u 

I estimate thut- at the levels you are taming about here, you. could 
get by. This yrpuid require an increase in the present staff of the 
Office of Child Development, but not an enormous one. If there is some 
Way to assure that the Federal Government will in fact provide ade- 
quate staff, then I would revise my views accordingly. 

Senator Mondale. We hear these complaints. We had a panel of 
former Commissioners of Education. I think they were pretty unified in 
their view that these programs ought to be coupled with far more 
adequate staff than they have in the past, ought to be given funds for 
adequate planning and adequate evaluation and the rest. 

If that were done, you might change your recommendation, is 
that correct? 

That is correct. There are some programmatic 
the larger jurisdiction. If you have very small 
nail counties, let’s say, or cities — there may not 
ioa,xxj -_j.dren to develop comprehensive programs. That’s 

the old problem the unified versus the one-room school district. 

So, I think you have tb take this into consideration if you reduce 

the size too suurt .’.. dly. . i_mt x 

On levels c: ig, the bill proposes a range of $2 billion to 

billion, over tie rixt years, and I never like to testify against largo 
amount? ^ iiioney -at I have to say 

170 
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Senator Mondale. You don’t have to, you know. 

Mr. SuGARMAN. I understand that. But I do think, in candor, that 
I must say this is an unrealistic set of figures. I hav e made a number ot 
analyses of my own, trying to figure out what an attainable rate of 
growth is in this field, and I basically conclude that you cannot go 
much be 3 ^ond $250 million to $300 million a ye8,r in growth in early 
childhood and day care programs. 

Senator Mondale. What do you base that on. 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Well, I base it partly on some of the things Mr. 
Ni6iney6r was saying. I started, with what we know ahout nuinber 
of people who are graduating in the early childhood field, where there 
has been growth. Then I extrapolated that in terms of the number of 
people that would be required at various levels of financing. I used 
Jack Niemeyer’s approach of having trained people train others. 

In addition, I have tried to interpolate the amount of construction 
that would be necessary. You put all these factors together, and it 
says to me that, at least in the first 3 or 4 years of an expansion period, 
you are not going to be able to develop enough people. _ ^ 

I am not talking about fully trained professionals, but in giving 
people a basic 1 year or few weeks of preparation, you cannot accom- 
plish enough fast enough with the staff and resources we have. 

Senator Mondaue. Do you have a work sheet on which it is based . 
Mr. SuGARMAN. I do have a rather voluminous white paper which 

can be extrapolated. ^ r 

Senator Mondalb. Could you submit that for the files of the sub- 
committee? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes, I would be pleased to. 

Senator Mondalb. What about this vast pool of unernployed teach- 
ers in this country? Couldn’t they be quickly retrained 
Mr. SuGARMAN. I think many of them can. 

Senator Mondale. In Minnesota alone, we have 3,000 unemployed 
teacher graduates this year. Many of them are elementary school- 
teachers. There are no jobs. , , . . i i 

Mr. SuGARMAN. I think that is a good beginning base, and with a 
reasonably short period of additional training, they may function very 

The first bottleneck, though, is finding people to train the teachers. 
There just are not very many experienced people around. 

There are many elementary school teacher trainers, but ®^rly 
childhood is significantly different, and I think you need people with a 

^vSenator^ Mondale, You recognize that in this bill we have a year’s 
interval — after its adoption — for training. You don t start the funding 
level buildup until after a year, to try to get ahead of the training pool 
problem, so when the money starts building there is a supply oi trained 

personnel needed to do the job. . , , ^ o 

But even with those calculations, you stick by jouv figure.'' , 
Mr. SuGARMAN. In the early years, yes. I think this 1 -year period 
is excellent. I have to say to you, however, that like Dr. Niemepr, 
I feel you grossly underestimated the amount of money that is 

necessary for training. i j. j u-rr 

Senator Mondale. Would you take a whack at that, and maybe by 

letter give us what you consider the numbers to be? 

Mr. Sugarman. Sure. 
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Xo summarize it very briefly, I think you must allocate at lease 10 
percent in the build-up phases at least 10 percent for training purposes. 

Senator Mondale. One of the things that concerns me, since we are 
going to be moving presumably in this massive buildup of day care 
centers, is that if we drag along in some sort of a near-perfect formula 
for perfectly trained students — that probably is right from a tlmoreti- 
cal standpoint — you are going to have thousands of these children 
away from their parents in custodial centers without even half trained 
staff available. Shouldn’t we build in a realistic training rate so that 
these children receive proper comprehensive preschool care rather than 
simply be assigned to the dormitories that they are talking about now. 

Js/Jr. SxjGARMAN. There is no question about that, Senator, and I 
really have no feeling that we have to have a perfect training system. 

I am not looking for masters degrees in early childhood. 

But I am looking for at least sufficient funds to support continuing 
training. Too much of the training done thus far has been based on a 
one-shot approach. You give a person several weeks or months or a 
year of immersion and assume this meets the needs whereas i think 
training really has to be continuous. 

You raise another important issue and that is the devel (moment of 
day care, which is proceeding outside the framework of this bill imder 
the auspices of the Senate Finance Committee and the House Ways 

and Means Committee. t.- 4. 

Senator Mondale. And also under commercial sponsorship, too. 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes. But not very much with public funding. 

Senator Mondale. They’d like to, though. 

Mr. SuGARMAN. And I am not opposed to that, under proper 
conditions. 

Senator Mondale. Did you favor the bill last year that would 
support funds for private day care centers? i i • 

Mr. Sugahman. Yes, I favored that principle, and as 1 read this 

bill, it is also possible under this bill. 

Senator Monoale. But under ours, they have to be approved by 

the parents. . 4. 4. 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Oh, yes, and I would see that as an important 

condition. , , , ^ j • j 

Senator Mondale. Do you think that Colonel Sanders is a good 

professional organization? ^ . , , 4. 4. j 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Well, Colonel Sanders is very hard to sort out, and 
it has been much maligned in some ways. I visited one of the centers 
operated by that particular organization, and in phy^cal appearance 
it was as fine a day care center as I have ever seen. The staff was, i 
believe, as competent a staff as I have ever observed in a day care 

Granted, it was their demonstration and pilot center. To the best 
of my knowledge, they have never succeeded in opening more than 
four centers and I know that. I personally know three of the people 
who directed those centers, through other activities that they have 
been involved in, and all were excellent. 

The real question, I think, was whether that level and quality 01 
child care can really be financed exclusively from private funds, be- 
cause they were not drawing public funds. We have^ another expen- 
ment that seems to be foundering now and that is the Educare 
^ gram. I have also encouraged them to develop, because 1 have had 
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so much experience with the slowness of Government and private 
agencies to move ahead that I just do not feel we should necessarily 

exclude the private for profit world. i i ^ 

I, think it is terribly important to have controls, standards, ana 
parent participation. They should not be excused from any of those 
requhements in order to operate, but if they can meet these criteria 
and make a profit, I have no objection. _ 

To return for a moment to the whole question oi the social security 
amendments, which presently exist and which will materialize und^ 
the famih’’ assistance bill, let me say initially that the rate of growth 
in day care under title IV of the Social Security Act is really far greater 
now than the rate of growth under any other legislation. I would ex- 
pect that sometime very soon, if not a]rea<^, the actual amount of 
Federal dollars going into day care under the Social Security Act Would 
exceed that being invested under the Elementary and Secondary Act 

and under the Headstart prograrn. . . _ , , t,- u 

That is due to a rather unique situation in Government today, wnicn 
is an open-ended appropriation for title IV where the Federal Govern- 
ment is required to match anything that the States and local com- 
munities decide to spend, at the 75-percent rate. a- y 

That word has gradually gotten around, and moj;e and more States 
are taking advantage of it. In the city of New York, for example, we 
will have a program under title IV that will be roughly five times as 
large as our program under Headstart, and essentifily it will not be 
any different in nature, because we are determined to keep the two 

programs compatible. i , i j 

But I am very fearful that the programs which may be developed 
in other places in the country under the Social Security Act^nd 
particularly under some of the proposals which I understand the Ways 
and Means Committee is going to report — those that would give 
jurisdiction over day care to the Labor Department ^ratxier than the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare will result m the 
development again of two major systems quite incompatible with one 

another. , . 

And I would urgently suggest to the committee that th^e is a 
great deal of coordination needed here with the Senate Finance 
Committee and with the other body on this matter. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you. ^ ^ t 

Mr. Stjgarman. We have not actually seen the language, but i 
understand that in the House committee bill, the FAP bill wni 
for a preference to prime sponsors, to be given by the -Labor 

Department. . 4.1, ^ 

My experiences with the Labor Department would suggest that 
they tend to ignore that sort of thing and go their own way, and i 
think there has to be a meeting of minds between the committees on 
this issue. 

I want to make one othw, point on financing. Basically, no matter 
what figure you put in this bill, it does not guarantee that a certain 
amount of money will go into this program, a fact which everyone is 

well aware of. . . , 1 • 4.4.- 

But the record of delivery on authorr«;ation levels is getting even 

worse, it seems to me, than in the past, and while there are problems 
of committee jurisdiction here, the substantive committees, partic- 
ularly this committee, need to concern themselves with some way of 
assuring financing for programs which they are authorizing. 
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1 have suggested on other occasions one approach that we might 
take to this, which I have called the Children’s Trust Fund. Es- 
sentially, this would set aside a portion of the revenues in the 
Treasury specifically for purposes of children’s programs. 

The formulation I have used is that the Secretary of the Treasury 
would be directed to pay into this fund so much per week per child 
in the United States and that money would be available only for 
authorization and appropriation for children’s programs in general 
or for this specific program. 

It is a way of saying, as a matter of public policy, that this is money 
for kids and for nobody else. You can’t use it for the SST. You can’t 
use if for highways. You can’t use if for war. You can’t use it for 
anything but kids. 

And I just feel that, at this time in our domestic history, we have 
to consider that sort of measure. 

Senator Mondale. You have given a speech specifically on the 
trust fund idea, have you not? 

Mr. SiJGARMAN. That is correct. 

Senator Mondale. Would you submit that for the files of the sub- 
committee? 

Mr. StTGARMAN. I would be pleased to do so. 

Senator Mondale. And you proposed a creation of a children’s 
lobby. How is that coming? 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Very slowly. The problems, of course, are ones of 
raising money and finding the time to work on it._ But we have several 
thousand people who have expressed interest in the program and 
several thousand dollars in the bank, and we are trying to get to the 
point where we can hire full-time staff to carry it ahead. 

I think we sorely need at this point a group free to speak out 
without worrying about their tax status, so that we can present 
these needs as cogently and forcefully as possible. 

We have such groups in other fields, and children are suffering 
because of a lack of such a spokesman. 

I should also add that I heartily approv.- the concept of local 
policy councils and child development councils. However, I am not 
sure of the. meaning of the legislation on the role of local policy councils. 
The words used are that the local policy councils recommend certain 
things and the child development councils act on them. It is not 
clear to me whether the action of the child development council can 
overcome or proceed in the absence of a recommendation from the 

local council. , i mj j i 

My own view is that is is neces^ »ry for the central child develop- 
ment council to be able to overrule the local council in certain circum- 
stances. This is particularly important where you get yourself in- 
volved, as we often do in New York City, in serious ethnic battles, 
or where you are trying to close down programs that are not function- 
ing very well. 

It is very diflicult to get a local group, composed essentially of 
people elected from local programs, to close down any one of their 
operations, even though they all may agree privately that it is not 
a good program and does not function well. ^ ^ 

In that case, I think you need a counterbalancing w'eight wnich 
permits the central group to close it down. That may be permissible- 
under this legislation; I am just not clear on it. 
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Senator Mondalb. Under the bill, there are provisions for closing 
down an unsatisfactory project. 

What bothers me about what I gather to be your suggestion, is 
that the parents group becomes advisory only. Can 3 ’^ou interest 
parents in this kind of participation, and as a matter of tact, is advice 
all that they deserve? Don’t you think that when you get to something 
as sensitive and delicate as hoAv one deals with one s pre-scho(U 
child, and particularly Avith the history of insensitivity tcvvard 
parents and the poor and their concerns, that we need to be especially 

sensitive to that probleni? - , , i *i 

Mr. SijGABMAisi . I do, indeed, and I would not view the local councils 
as advisory only. 1 would, in fact, see them as the prime decerniiners 
of what is to happen in this particular area. 

My concern, however, is in developing some sort of counterbalanc- 
ing protection for those circumstances in which a local council simply 
does not do its job, or gets caught up. , . , , , 

Senator Mondalb. We tried to do that with the mayor s councu 
and so on. But after this meeting, I think maybe I will ask my stait 
man to talk to you and maybe we can get a response. . 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that in JNew ^ork 
where as you know we are now organizing the Agency for Child 
Development — which tries to anticipate this legislation — we arc going 
to have local policy councils. It is our view that the determination of 
how funds allocated to a particular local area will be used will be in 
the hands of that local policy council. But there will be an approval 
process which sjiecifies that if things are not going well, we can step 

in and do something about it. j, i a ^ 

I am very pleased to see the establishment by law ot the ^ ederai 
Office of Child Development. That office has been most adversely 
affected since its creation by questions of it.: continuity and role. 

Fiankly, I think the administration has played games with that 
particular office. It has made many promises and commitments to 
peoTile who were concerned about the needs of young children, and 
essentially has failed to deliver or- any of those comm^m^ts. 

Senator Mondale. Although I think you agree that Dr. Ziegler- 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Excellent man, and one of the people to whom 

promises were made and not kept. 

So I think that this legislative backing for the office, with a clear 
delineation that this is the point in government which aviII deal with 
preschool and day cere programs, should be very helpful. 

It’s important that such an office be organizationally separate tiom 
the Office of Education, from the Social and Behabilitative Service, 
and from the health agencies, because early childhood programs cut 
across the domains of each of those agencies. , i • , x- 

The allocation formulas which are suggested in the legislation are, 
in all local terms, quite reasonable and quite appropriate for the 
purposes of this act. I have what may be some essentially technical 

problems with them. , , . 

One is the criteria which call for allocating 25 perbent on the basis 
of the number of single parents and working mothers, which would 
require data that to the best of my knowledge is not available. 

I do not believe that, either at the State level or at the local jur^mc- 
tional level, anybody collects that kind of information, so that probably 
you would have to find soihe other measure of that particular x actor. 
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This is a good factor to use, but I do not believe the data is there. 
Secondly, although my own information is not reallj'' up to date here, 
I have the feeling that the allocation formula will result in sub- 
stantially reducing a large number of existing jirograins unless you 
get your full $2 billion. 

If you get an appropriation at anywhere near the present level, 
there is not enough money to go around, under this formula. 

Senator Mondale. I think that is a good point. We are trying to 
work on that now. 

Mr. SuGABMAN. A third factor of concern to me about the allocation 
is this: it does not, like almost all of the formulas that exist today, 
give any real consideration to wide variations among various com- 
munities in the cost of doing business. That is a tough problem to 
deal with. We have tried in the past to approach it with some sort of 
cost-of-living formula, but here again, the Government’s data does 
not really extend down to the local and State level in a degree of 
accuracy which you could use. 

I want to suggest that the committee might create a system under 
which the allocation formulas would be adjusted based on differences 
in the average level of elementary school pay. 

Elementary school salrmes arc a fairly good indicator of what you 
are going to pay for personi.ei n child development programs, and 
because salaries are the essential ingredient of these programs, 1 
think this might be a reasonable way to adjust it. 

This could result in formula adjustments in the neighborhood of 
30 to 40. 

Senator Mondale. That doesn’t hurt New York. 

Mr. SuGARMAN. No, indeed; it is a very excrutiating program 
pro b ’em. 

Senator Mondale. There will undoubtedly be a Javits amendment 
tomorrow. , 

Mr. Sugarman, you have had about as much experience as anybody 
in this field, and you have had it in a rich variety — in the Office of 
Ghild Development, under different administrations, with respect to 
different Congresses. And now with experience in the Nation’s largest 

city. . . 

And you have worked with and talked with most of the leaders in 
this field. What are the stakes involved in the policy question of 
whether or. not this Nr.tion is going to engage in a massive effort at 
early childhood comprehensive services? 

What are the elements, what are the consequences of doing it or not 

doing it? . . 

Mr. Sugarman. Well, I think that if we are to behave in a rational 
pattern and use the best of the knowledge that we have available to us, 
wc have to start with what is now a well accepted fact, that the very 
early years of life are the most critical years in the development of the 

child. . , 

W^e have all sorts of evidence now that children without a ricxi 
background in the early years become the failures in the later years, 
that they do not perform effectively in school, that they fail to become 
a productive part of society, and that they constitute a very difficult 
series of social problems for the country over the years. 

While I am not at all sanguine that we have all the answers on ho-,v 
to work with young children, we do know, in fact, that we can enrich 
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their lives; we also know, in fact, that the exposure and experiences, 
nutrition, health care, and the involvement of their parents make a 
great deal of difference in their expectations and ilieir lives later on. 

And I think that is a very healthy thing. I have come to believe 
very deeply that what ])eople are able to do or not do depends exten- 
sively on their own state of antici])ation, on their own sense of whether 
there is a real world ahead for them, on their own sense of their per- 
sonal capacities. 

These early childhood programs provide not only for the child but 
for their parents as well, if well done. They create a real boost in 
morale, a real growth in the expectation that good things can happen. 

Second, in the jirocess of working with young children, it has been 
possible, at least up to now^ — and I would anticipate in the future for 
people of diverse interests, ethnic groups, political viewpoints, and 
philosophies to work together around this program, oi’ these programs, 
in ways that they have not been able to mobilize collectively around 
other opportunities. This sort of knitting together of society has been 

very productive. . . 

My anticipation is that the experience of working cooperatively 
around early childhood programs is going to produce a greater willing- 
ness to cooperate around other social programs, as these parents and 
their children go on into the higher levels of education and life gener- 



For people who have participate<l as professionals, teachers, or 
volunteers in the early childhood programs, and who come from the 
middle class or upper class parts of America, this experience has 
opened their eyes to the strengths and abilities of people they had 
assumed were generally incapable, incompetent, unmotivated, and so 



The previous witness described what a wealth of resources his col- 
lege discovered when they began to work with these groups and what 
an enormous reservoir of talent and strength exists but has simply 

been ignored. . , ... ^ j. ^u- 

I have also tried to convey the notion that while wo talk about tnis 
as a child development program, it is essentially a human development 
program, because it can ai^d ought to touch everybody that gets in- 

volved with it. , ^ . 

I have seen as much change in faculty members from colleges that 
came in to “train” staff as in the staff itself, because when they are 
both really in there with the nonprofessionals and parents and see 
children in their innocent, untainted stages images change very fast. 
Perceptions of wliat minority and majority low-income groups are 

like undergo radical revisions. . -o 

So, I think early childhood programs have had tremendous signifi- 
cance in these ways. ,..11.1. 11 

We know predictively that if we do not begin to deal in big as wen as 
small ways with these problems, attitudes, and situations, we are going 
to develop an increasingly bard and difficult corps of people who are 
very disaffected with our society. Moreover, such disaffection is going 
to lead to increasingly repressive measures in which, because we were 
not willing to deal with people in constructive ways, we now have to 
deal with each other in negative ways. , v 

I would also forsee that if wo do not respond to these and other 
social and human needs, beginning now and increasing steadily, we 
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will tear the Nation apart and drive it into polarized camps that do not 

have to develop. , 

Because this program is generally warmly received by the public on 
both sides of the aisle and in almost all parts of the political spectrunr 
and because it starts at a time which is critical in the development of 
life and future life, it would be unpardonable if the Congress failed to 
enavt this program this year. 

Senator Mondale. Do you believe that any hopeful strategy lor 
overcoming inequality in American society must include an adequate 
effort at the preschool period? , . , 

Mr. SuGARMAN. Yes; I do. I never like to give up and say that it s 
too late in life to try to do something, but the odds of failure certainly 
increase, in the later years if you have not had an early foundation. 

Again, I return to the point that — for reasons I do not wholly under- 
stands — people are willing to work together on an integrated basis 
around problems of and programs for young children, whereas they 
may not be willing to do so in later years. 

I suppose, in a way, this relates to early southern practices where 
black and white children played together until they went to school, 
without distinction. There was never any problem about that; it 
was a commonly accepted thing. 

But the minute they went to school, they began to grow apart 
and into two societies. They were treated in different ways. 

There is just something about the spirit and soul of a young child 
that motivates people to do better- — -maybe what Prof. Jerome 
Bruner has called the supergoals of dealing \vith young children. 

Senator MondaTjE. It’s amazing. It’s a big problem in rhetoric 
today, whether the programs we are discussing are ways in which you 
take money from decent working folks and give it to lazy people, 
or whether it is an issue of justice, permitting persons who don’t 
have a chance, for reasons beyond their control, to be given a chance. 

And it seems to me that when you deal with children, there is no 
other way of dealing with them except on the basis of justice. 

When you deal with adults, you can dismiss them as bad ad'dts, 
even though they probably became the way they are because they 
weren’t treated justly as children. 

And I think the reason that there is some sort of unif nmity, at 
least, in the rhetoric, as it relates to young children, is that there is 
no other way they can debate the issue or perceive the issue. 

But it’s a fact that for all the wonderful rhetoric, very little is being 
done. The President said, you know, the first 5 years of life are critical, 
and I applaud him for that. He did create the Office of Child Develop- 
ment, and I applaud him for that. But in fact, rather than making 
progress in this field, we have had to fight off retreats. 

And I would guess that the arnount of money going for early child- 
hood work, for quality early childhood w'ork, is actually diminished 
in the midst of all this rhetoric. . . 

Mr. SuGABMAN. Considering the effects of inflation, that is right. 

Senator Mondale. A colleague of mine said in the midst of one 
of these debates don’t forget that old folks vote, and children don’t 
vote. And particularly the poor and black and brown ones, you don’t 
even see them most of the time and you can ignore them, I suppose, 
if you \vant to, at least for the time being. 
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Mr. SuGAKMAN. That is why I place so mm/a emphasis on the 
question of a financing mechanism, Senator, x ]ast feel that ttie 
ordinary processes are not going to bring us the kinds oi program 

you and I would like to see. _ -10 n r 

The classic example, to me, is a section of the Social Security Act 
which says that by 1975 there shall be available m every State in 
the Nation every service for children that children need, witnout 
regard to economic circumstances — whatever they need, they shoum 

That legislation has been on the books, I would guess, better than 
two decacies now. We currently appropriate on a national basis the 
munificent sum of $46 million to carry out that program, and it ]ust 
is not real to put these things on the books without tiying to do some- 
thing about financing them. i at o , « 

Senator Mondale. Thank you v^ry much, Mr. Sugarman foi a 
most useful statement. We will appreciate that material foi the 

rGcord . 

(The prepared statement of Mir. Sugarman follows.) 
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Prbpahed Statement op Juee Stjgakman, Administratob, H^an Resoubces 
Administration, and Former Director of Project Headstart 

I am extremely pleased at this opportunity to testify in support of S. 
the Comprehensive Child Development Act of 1971- 

nersnectives- mv Federal experience m administering the Head btart program 
For fi^Jrv^ars ^he Children’s Bureau and the Office of Child Development, and 
as AdmSrator% the Human Resources Administration m New York City 
which is presently creating an Agency for Child Development. 

This committee has over the years held a number of hearings rotating to he 
need for and benefits of preschool and day care prograins. I will uot ,, 

those questions today. Let me simply say I believe that the need has been ^^1 
established for every child to have the opportunity to participate in 
preschool experience. That experience need not and should not be the same ^ 
all children but should be designed to the particular need of the chila ana^ 
family. S. 1^12 is well drawn in that it creates a framework for the widest ^ 

of programs in terms of age levels served, hours of attendance, location of program 

beUeve has^ also been well documented in 

mittee that there is a sharp and steady increase in S 1512 

dav care because the mother either chooses to or must work. Here again, o. 
is liimy rispinsive to the need in that it permits the inclusion of children from 
families with higher level incomes and allows the charging of fees to other 

^°Tn”rd^^to^^nserve the time of the committee, I should like to devote the bulk 
of my testimony to some of the issues which ought to be fully considered by * . 

1. The Role of the States 

This is always one of the most difficult and controversial features of Federal 
legislation in the social and educational fields- S. 1512 essenti^ly opts for a duect 
Federal-local relationship except in those cases where no public or private o 

’’’f role will essentially be that of 

’°7thin£‘‘the^dhe"ri?dlr^^^^^^^^ « o sound principle when applied 

to larger local jurisdiction, but it is my view that there needs lo be some minimum 
Dopulation requirement for a prime sponsor. Specifically, I would suggest Ika 
SZiSttS coTs!de”a minimum population of 100,000. This seems essential lor 

three r®sson^.^^^^^^ ^ larpe enough population to permit the variety of programs 

““^riSl'infur^thZ^fere will not be unreasonable overhead costs related 
to the prime sponsor; and 
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(3) To facilitate Federal administration. While it is theoretically possible 
that the Federal government could work directly with an infinite number of 
communities, experience would indicate that staffing decisions are usually 
made on the basis of the numbers of large programs. 

For smaller communities, I believe that states should be encouraged to act as 
priim- sponsors. Should a state be unwilling to meet the requirements of S. 1512, 
it may be possible to develop private non-profit prime sponsors serving all or 
parts 'of a state. Where that is not possible, the Secretap'^^ could use his direct 
grant authorit.v to assist organizations in smaller communities. 



S. 1512 authorizes an initial funding level of $2,000,000,000 rising to 
$7,000,000,000 bv 1975. While it is difficult to be against such munificient sums, 
I must say in all' candor that I believe it is unwistp to set forth such unrealizable 
authorization levels. I cannot foresee any possibility (a) that programs could be 
developed at such a rate or (b) that the national budget can allow that level of 
expenditure for child development by 1975. My own studies lead me to believe 
that a growth rate of $250-350 million a year is the maximum at which quality 
programs can be developed in the early years of the Act. To set forth unrealisti- 
cally large figures creates expectations which have little chance of fulfillment and 
may soon lead to disillusionment. • • 4 -. 

More serious than the problem of the authorization level, in my view, is the 
question of how to assure that m.onej'^s will actually be appropriated, dne U.S. 
Code is filled with laws that were never financed as their sponsors intended. 
The record of non-appropriation with respect to children’s programs is appalling. 
Consider, for example, one piece of legislation which requires that by 1975 every 
■State fiave a complete range of child welfare services (including day care) for all 
children who need them. After two decades, the Congress is now appropriating 
the grand sum of $46 million annually for the whole nation to carry out this Act. 

Congress, if it intends to promote the domestic welfare, must find some way of 
earmarking portions of Federal revenues for domestic purposes such as child 
development. I have suggested on other occasions that there might be created 
a Children’s Trust Fund. The Secretary of the Treasury might be required to 
Contribute a specific amount for each child to that fund, which would then be 
available for authorization and appropriation by Congress only for child-serving 

programs. . . , . . t + 

There are many other approaches which might be consiaered, but i cannot 
overemphasize the need for this committee to begin to deal realistically with the 
problem of appropriations. 



The creation of Local Policy Councils, particularly in larger jurisdictions, is 
very necessary. Despite the best of intentions, large bureaucracies tend to become 
insensitive to differences within a community and tend unnecessarily to homogenize 
programs. I find the legislation unclear, however, as to whether a Child Develop- 
ment Council may act only on the affirmative recommendation of the Loc^l 
Poliev Council or simply after considering the latter^s recommendation. My 
experiences indicate that it is sometimes necessar 3 ^ and proper for a city\yide 
body to take action which has not been recommended b^^ a local group. This is 
particularly true where there are strong ethnic conflicts and where it is neeessar^y 
to terminate programs. I would, therefore, suggest language to make it clear that 
the Local Policy Councils do not have absolute authority to bar action. 



Title IV--A of the Social Security Act is rapidly becoming the major source of 
Federal funding for day care and preschool programs. This law provides 75% 
Federal matching to states (and through them to local communities). The probaple 
enactment of the Family Assistance Program with up to 100% Federal financing 
will make this Title even more important. I believe that the language of feection 
568 (b) in S. 1512 calling for the Secretary to coordinate child developrnent 
programs is wholly unsatisfactory. In .the absence of more definitive legislation, 
I would expect that two separate — and inconsistent — child development programs 
will emerge and that the Title IV-A program will, because of the automatic 
financing under which it operates, overwhelm the programs proposed by b. ^^12. 



2. Level of Financing 



3. The Role of Local Policy Councils 



4. Title IV-A of the Social Security Act 
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There is an urgent need for this committee to work with the Senate Finance 
Committee in resolving this problem. 

I -^uld suggest that the fundamental principle to be followed is that the 
Secretary should have authority to pay child care funds available under Title 
IV and FAP directly to prime sponsors when those sponsors are serving children 
eligible under Title IV. 



OFFICl'Ji OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

I am pleased to see the establishment by law of the Office of Child Development. 
This Office has been most adversely affected since its creation b^’' qiiestions of its 
continuity and role. The language in S. 1512 will be of great help in permitting 
it to develop further. It seems particularly important, given the nature of programs 
contemplated by this Act, that OCD be organizationally distinct from HEW’s 
Education, Social Service and Health Agencies. 

ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 

The formula for allocation of funds among states and within a state seems 
reasonable, but three points should be explored more fully. First, are the data 
actually available. I have serious doubts that anyone has data (on a community- 
by-community basis) for the number of children of Avorking mothers. Secondly, I 
doubt that all presently existing programs could be financed under the allocation 
formula. Some states and communities, notably Mississippi and the larger cities, 
probably have far more funds than this allocation would provide. While the 
formula might present no problem if appropriations vrere actually at the $2-7 
billion level, there could be a great deal of difficulty at lower levels of appropria- 
tion. It must be borne in mind that there are thousands of local jurisdictions 
which have no or minimal level funds presently available to them, but which 
would be entitled to a full allocation under this Act. I do not believe the language 
in Section 513(a) and 515(a), (b), (c) nor the language in Section 513(c) is adequate 
to cope with this problem. There are two basic ways in which this might be cor- 
rected; by giving the Secretary greater than 5% in discretionary funds which do 
not have to meet the test of a “modeF' or by requiring that funds must first be 
reserved to cover the existing level of programs. 

My third problem with the allocation formula is that it does not take into 
account the wide differences in the costs of conducting programs in various parts 
of the country. Many people have suggested that the allocation formula should 
take account of variations in the cost of living. Unfortunately, the goverrment 
does not have such data on a community-by-ccMmunity basis. On the other hand, 
differences are most directly, although not exclusively, related co variations in 
salary levels. I would, therefore, recommend that the allocation formula be ad- 
justed so as to reflect differences in the average salary paid to public elementary 
school teachers in a community. 




OTHER FE v\ ' ES 

While time does not permit a detailed analysis of many other fine features of the 
bill, I would be remiss if I did not at least indicate the great importance of such 
provisions as construction authority, use of public facilities training, the National 
Center for Child Development, the coordination of research, the legislative 
establishment of Office of Child Development, and the provisions for advance 

funding. j j - i 

I will provide to the committee within a few days a more detailed, technicmi 
Commentary on various features of the bill. Let me conclude by urging that the 
committee move speedily to approve this legislation. I believe that it will stand 
as a landmark in the history of America’s concern for its children. 

Senator Mondale. Our final witness is Ur. Reginald S. Lourie, 
medical director, Hillcrest Children’s Center, and Director, Joint 
Commission on the Mental Health of Children, which recently issued 
its report. 

We are delighted to have Dr. Lourie with us this morning. We are 
going to take a short recess before we begin. 

(Short recess.) 

Senator Mondale. The committee will come to order. Dr. Lourie, 
we are delighted to have you with us this morning. You may proceed. 



-l&l 
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STATEMENT OF REGrINAED S. LOURIE, M.D., MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 
HILLCREST CHILDREN’S CENTER, AND PRESIDENT, COM- 

MISSION ON THE MENTAL HEALTH OF CHILDREN, WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 

Dr Loubie. I am Reginald Lourie, professor of pediatric psychiatrv 
at George Washington University School of 

psychiatry at the Children’s Hospital and Hillcrest Children s Center 

^”^^m^hn^e primarily as the president and chairman of the J^mt 
ComxSssion on the Mental Health of Children, introduce a 
ment for the record from the Joint Commission that fits m with ana 
^ovMes some hack^ for this bill and indicates why ^he Joint 

Commission is pleased that this bill has been developed and is m the 

^^Senator well, we will place that in the record 

in addition this statement to 

three areas covered to some extent by the bill, but which migh 

usefullv lia^VB some el^iboration- ^ , ^Tr^^nirl 

One^of them is the prenatal period, m terms of services ^at wou^ 

be useful. I would like to stress the increasing 

we view this period, and how mu^ we would feel that there are 
needs for greater emphasis on it. We think that a baby should be 

viewed like the ancient Chinese did, as being 9 natteSl 

of its birth. By the time it is born, it has well-developed patte n 

wbirh will last for the rest of its life. . i ^ 

In fact some of our observers have felt that by the time a ba y i 
born it already has established whether its character patterns are 
going to be basmally compulsive or hysterical as it responds to stresses 

^^We^don^t go°^ite as far as Gilbert ana Sullivan, who said that every 
man nmTalile is born a liberal or a conservative. But we can annotate 
the end product of a period of pregnancy as one in which a great many 
determinants are established such as in the psychosomatic 
of a^^AXidual. If we ask when is it determined how an organ will 
react to stress, Ave find that m the formation of that organ, it h 
encountered inf aences that determine its response to . • 

Sunnose its oxygen supply was interrupted, then its structu 
threatened. Its response to the stress at that time can become 
prototype for its response for the rest of its life when stress comes in o 

^^We have'increasing indications of how important the prenatal period 
is We have indicators that tell us that we can expect to do more and 
more about what happens in a distorted way during pregnancy. In- 
creasingly ingenious devices for defining what s ^ing 9,^ 
are becoming available as well as interventions that will be diagnostic 

“wr^rentering a new era from this point of view, and we are very 
pleased to see that this bill makes provision ’ 

^ Senator Mondale. We placed that in the bill— not based on more 
soohisfcicated work that you have done but on the basis of wor 
did with migrants in which I found in many of these migrant countries 
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in the South, 60 and 70 percent of the mothers received no help, 
medical or otherwise, during pregnan.oy, and none m delivery. 

And thousands of children are maimed just for the tmiui’e or pio- 
viding minimum, decent professional care at that tmie. Many oi tlie 
mothers have venereal disease, untreated, and that deforms the child. 
And for the want of $15 or $20 of the right medicine, we have a twisted 
human being for a lifetime. Ivlaybe more than one, perhaps thousan -j. 
And that led us to specifically flag the prenatal question, m this 

bill, so that it was not ignored. j . j 

But the points that you make, of course, go clear beyond that cruder 

type of observation. , , 4 . 

Dr. Lourie. From the point of view 3 ’’ou bring up, the nutrition ot 
the mother during pregnanc 3 ’^ has a great bearing on what kind o a 
bab 3 ’^ will result. In fact, probabb’^ the one single most basic determi- 
nant of what kina of a fetus there will be is the nutritional state ot 

the mother at the point of conception. ^ 

I don’t know what the implications are there. Does that Mie^ tnat 
we ivill have to change the dating patterns of our young and. have a 
good meal go along with every date? 

But ^ertaiiiK" there is a great deal that can and should be done 
from a preventive point of view. Otherwise, we are just picking up 
the pieces of pathology that were created often on a predictably 

preventable basis. ^ j 

Another intervention that might be highlighted m the earliest days 
of life stems from our growing ability to identify individual differences 
in babies which then provide a basis on which we can prescribe how 
that baby needs to be handled if distortions are to be prevented. 

What this bill c-cn provide from this viewpoint is the availability 
of skilled diagnosis or evaluation of what ever3’’ bap 3 ^ needs, 

even from the first weeks of life, as it can be identified, rhis is a point 
that should be stressed in the provision of these services. 

In other words, while there is an understandable stress m the bill 
on preschool programs, there is plenty of evidence even from the 
Headstart programs that by three, four and five, years of 
dial programs are already too late for a great many children. W hen me 
distortions are already built in, they often can make it impof.-sible 
for these children to utilize the corrective remedial approaches and 

services that are made available. ^ • u- i 

With Mr. Sugaiman you brought up the whole concept of critical 
periods, when can changes still be expected to take place. vAe imve 
information indicating that in the earliest years, in the human’s mst 
2 years particularly, there are critical periods of deveiopuj-em 
maybe it is best to call them optimal periods, because m contrast to 
the other mamals, the human is more flej ible and can recover function 
even if during the time that function is supposed to be developing, 
appropriate experience is not available to the baby, there can be 

The best information we have at this point is that if you bypass the 
optimal period for development of a function, even though the indi- 
vidual can recover some of that function its optimal development or 
potential often can no longer be achieved. Therefore the timing ot 
approuriate intervention is important. 
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The other important information we should keep in mind is that in 
the first 18 months of life, the brain is growing faster than it ever will 
again. It is then also more plastic and most available for appropiiate 
experience and corrective interventions. 

This is best illustrated by the experience of our colleagues in England 
who have been able to diagnose babies with cerebral palsy in the first 
months of life, and with intensive treatment for the first 18 months, 
they are able to prevent the spasticities in most cases. They are even 
able to correct the skeletal deformities. 

That is taking advantage of the time in the individual’s life when it 
is most flexible. 

So that again I would like to stress that the services that you are 
making available through this bill will be emphasizing not only the 
period of pregnancy but the most important first 2 years. 

When a few of us were called together to try to do something about 
the children who weren’t able to learn in school which evolved in the 
program called Headstart, we said even then that for a great many 
of the children it would be too late. 

Senator Mondale. Even Headstart would be too late? 

Dr. Lourie. Even Headstart would be too late. We have had to 
set up treatment programs for children who were dropouts from 
Headstart. 

Another dimension I’d like to direct some attention to in relation to 
this bill is the fragmentation of services as they now exist. 

As we take a look at the services for children, we find that by no 
means are they only in the programs for health, education and welfare. 
A great many Federal agencies have programs for children, even the 
Department of Defense and, the Department of Justice have large 
programs. Agriculture, Labor, Commerce, ^nterior, et cetera, all have 
programs for children. 

When we look at what happens by the time these programs are 
established at the local level, we find that they are not infrequently in 
competition with each other. 

One can drive up 14th Street in the District of Columbia, and on 
many blocks see store front youth programs, a va-'^^ty of HUD, 
Labor, HEW t nd OEO programs, often overlapping. 

Some of our families at the Children’s Hospital tell us that it is not 
unusual for a half dozen people to have knocked at their doors and 
saying, 'T am your community representative, and I will take care of 
your (comprehensive) needs.” 

Unfortunately, even with all of this, many children and families fall 
between the cracks and have no services. 

Hopefully there can be a mechanism in this bill for coordinating 
these sources of service, and their funding. Particularly troublesome 
are the problems of territoriality, agencies, protecting their turf. This 
goes on from the top level in the Government down to the neighborhood. 
Only, unfortunately, by the time it reaches the neighborhood level, it’s 
exaggerated. 

The people at the neighborhood level don’t know that, at least at 
the top level, the agency people are talking to each other. At the 
neighborhood level, they too often are competing with each other. 

I would hope that there would be some thought to including in the 
comprehensive approaches that are so much needed, and would bo 
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made available through this bill, correlation with the Senate bill, 1414, 
introduced by Senator Ribicoff, the child advocacy aspect. 

Senator Mondale. Yes. 

Dr. Lourie (continuing). Of the children’s programs. There need to 
be the coordinating devices that are outlined in this bill. State councils, 
mayor’s councils, parents’ councils, and so on. But these groups need 
to have the clout the mechanism that can pull together the disparate 
forces and service patterns to insure that they work together. Partner- 
ships for service and joint funding, are needed instead of competitive 
funding and services. 

Senator Mondaue. I believe you mentioned to me once the sug- 
gestion that there ought to only be one person, say, per family, per 
child, who is assigned, and that all the services and so on would now 
through that person, so that you don’t have eight or nine different 
“directors” of that child. So that you have a program designed for 
that child in an overall sense. 

Can that be practically done, in your opinion? 

Dr. Lourie. It would be the ideal. 

Senator Mondale. That is really what we have in middle-class 
family life; we have the mother who is in charge, and she doesn’t 
allow too many others to mess around. She runs it. 

What do you do in the poor, disadvantaged home where the forces 
have just overwhelmed and defeated the family? 

Dr. Lourie. The mother should always be the integrator, in a 
sense. In the middle-class family, she is helped often by the pediatri- 
cian who is given the role of being the integrator of the professional 
services. In spite of some pediatrician’s complaint, they became more 
and more involved, even in the educational system. 

The principle underlying this is that if you take responsibility for 
the development of the child, one must be concerned about his total 
development. 

What is available now to most families in the middle-class sector of 
our society needs to be made available for the families who are less 
able to mobilize resources. This includes the overwhelmed, unavailable 
mothers, who are depressed, or unaware or feeling helpless and 
hapless. 

In other words, we can’t separate children from the problems of 
the families. One example of this is in the problem of lead poisoning in 
poor children. Why are tho children eating the paint from the walls or 
woodwork? If we take a look at what is happening, it is unavailable 
mothering. 

We are not going to solve the problem sirnply by taking the old 
paint off the walls. The basic problem to be in tackled is why that 
mother is unavailable and what needs to be done to really meet the 
needs of that child. 

The lead poisoning is a signal that something is not working right m 
the family. 

Public health programs that would force the landlord to take the 
paint off the walls, disregard the real intent of this bill, the desire to 
reach into what the children and families really need. 

To do this one must have access to these families. In other words, the 
system has to be one that know^s every child, knows what he needs and 
then sees to it that all the services are available to meet those needs. 

iSo . cv 
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Senator Mondale. And is there any effort under way in any other 
society of which you are aware that is able to structure itself in that 

personal way to the needs of the child? • i o • 

Dr. Lourie. They are thinking along these lines in the Soviet 
Union. On one of our rniss’ons there, one of the cultural exchanges, 
where a group of scientists were sent over, we were told “it is true 
that we are classless society, children are our privileged class.” 
Tsluch as we might have questions about many other facets of the 
Soviet ])hilosophy, this is one that we could well keep in mind. The 
o-oal is for child to be as normal as jiossible. Every woman who is preg- 
nant has to have prenatal examinations, and if she doesn’t turn up 
for them, the police go out to get her. , . , tj> i • 

She has =^pecial additions to her diet during her pregnancy, li she is 
working, si ' gets the 6 weeks off from work with full pay before and 

after the baby is born. n t • 

In other words, the program m action there reflects basic concern 

for health and welfare the child. 

Urie Bronfenbreniier expressed it in a recent book as tne con- 
cern of one generation for the next.” 

That really could be the subtitle of this act. - 1,1 + 

Senator Mondale. In your work you deal, I gather, with a lot 
of families and children from those families of economically dis- 
advantaged backgrounds; do you not? , , • *4. 

Dr. Lourie. Yes; our hospital is in the middle of the inner city. 
The riots of 1967 took place all around us. 

Senator Mondale. How important do you believe the compre- 
hensive early childhood approach of the kind suggested in this measure 
and recommended by yonr Joint Commission, is to a society which 
truly equal opportunity to he available to each child? ^ 

Dr. Lourie. I think is it essential. I don’t think there ’s. any other 
way to go about dealing with the basic problems in the community. 

Senator Mondale. Would it be fah to say that most Americ^ 
institutions stand neutral during the period of nuost dynamic growths 
and most dvnamic damage to children? That is, the schools start at 
say, age 6, possibly 5. Even Headstart you point out, which is only 
‘ 6 ally a pilot program, starts out at 5. maybe 4. I don t know. In a 
sense it seems we have decided to stay out of that early childhood 
period. 

Dr. Lourie. Yes. , . , 

Senator Mondale. And for many; you say its too lare by the 

time they enter into the services of one pf these. _ . r- 

Dr. Lourie. Yes, there is no question in our rnmds about tnis. 
The communit}’’ says, you have to make your child known to us; 
register his birth. But the next time the community says you have to 
produce him, create visibility for hirn, is when he has to go to school. 
And that time in between is the time when many children ge ./ lost. 
For examule, let us look at a major problem facing our society, 
the problem of racism. When did the problem of r.acism begin. On^e 
large factor is when a child takes n look at Ininself and says, is blaci? 
or red or white or yellow good or bad, clemi or dirty, beautiful or 



1 ? ^ ^ 

^We can annotate that between two and four is when the children 
are asking those questions of others as well as themseltes. in other 
words, this is when the fundamental answers are developed by the 
child. 

1 ^^ 
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Later the programs such as, “black is beautiful,” are attempting to 

undo what has already been established. . i p t f u j.- 

When is it that the child is experimenting with feelings ot hurting, 
physical \dolence, and so on? Beginning in tho first year of lite, the 
first steps are made, but in the second year of life, the child is very 
actively looking for models, and help in dealing with aggressive 
feelings, such as hurting, hostility, as well as violent ways of creating 

movement in other people. . , i 

Whal are the child’s models? If we was brought up in an atmosphere 
where there is mostly violence as a iiredominant pattern in relation- 
ships, he learns from the closest people he has to deal with every day. 
When he goes down into the street, what are his models.'' 

If these are his only models, these often become the patterns avail- 
able to him in expressing his own feelings. If we don’t give him any 
other models so that he has a choice, by the time the character 
patterns are established, by three, and four, and fiy^'-? fie alreacK las 
a built-in pattern of violence in relationships and having needs that 
have resulted because he has had no alternatives. 

If we made another kind of experience available to him early in. 
his life, such as in some of these day care patterns provided m this 
measure, ot least we aro making available to the child some otfiei 
iiossible way of relating to people, some other possible way ot dealing 
with his feelings, some other possible way of having nis needs met. 

Senator Mondale. What about equality ’n educational opportun- 
ity? I talked with a black educator the othei fight who is a principal 
of a predominantly minority school, but one in which there are about 

20 percent middle-class urban white. , , i 

And he said in the sixth grade, the average black is at about the 
3)2 grade level in bnsic skills. The average white is at the 11 th giade 

^^l§^ow how can they sit along side each other at that point and stand 
it? How can the teacher cope with it? And does qu^dity devet ome’" ^ 
preschool assistance offer some answer to that tragedy? 

Even at Berkeley, which is considered one of the best school systems 
in the world, ctiul where they are trying integration vnth a full heart 
and with community support, which they undertook voluntarily, not 
under court order, the black children are doing much better than 
they were, and so are the white, but that gap is still there, it s not as 
enormous, as this one, but it’s a four or five grade gnii in the eighth 

grade in the average, basic skill levels. t 1 u- 

Is part of the answer to bo found — of course Dr. Jensen has his 
reasons but — is part of the reason to be found in the starvation ot 

necessary assistance in disadvantaged? , .u 

Dr. Lourie. There is no question that we are asking that the 
schools do superman types of jobs, with almost impossible situations, 
very often, that are the result of the neglected early years 

In other words, we have passed the optimal period for development 
of many of the skills. The doors have been closed to many of these 
children by the time they have gotten ro school. 

’ Where this was most striding, and this is my own personal motiva- 
tion to get in there and start working with the babies were h.e 
finding.^’ that emerged from the President’s Panel on Mental Ket^aa- 
tion which John Kennedy called together. It was found that we have 
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a higher percentage of retardation than almost any other country in 
the civilized part of the world — 3 to 5 percent. 

In other countries, where there are programs for early child care, 
there is reported only one-tenth of 1 percent of the population is 
retarded. In other words, we were creating the retardates wth our 
lack of early life programs. 

Seventy-five percent of the retardation in this country — that is, as 
we measure it with our inadequate tolls — is on a functional basis, on 
the basis of distorted experience or lack of appropriate experience in 
the early years. 

The kind of approach you outline in this bill has the promise of 
moving in on that whole area of the drain on our country’s resources. 
This is true not only of the human resources but it ends up with 
influence on the economic resources, because these are individuals who 
are the drain on the community, the uneducable; who become the 
unemployed, et cetera. 

I am most concerned with those who become the hopeless, helpless, 
apathetic, passive, dependent individuals. I am not nearly as con- 
cerned about the delinquents, even though they are a problem with 
which the community must be k. 'ncerned. At least the delinquents have 
enough energy, have enough cape city to try to do something about 
their survival needs, and to mn' o a place for themselves. 

What we often don’t see until they get to our mental hospitals is 
the apathetic, passive, dependent, hopeless, helpless child who grows 
up into the hopeless, helpless, adult, and can end up as the unavailable 
mother or father. 

Also, we have to face the fact that we are creating, with technology 
and scientific approaches, an increasingly complex world in which 
we are asking human beings to adjust. There are much more rapid 
types of communication, transportation, technological innovations in 
industry and so on. 

We need more and more individuals who are flexible enough, not 
warped into rigid patterns, to be able to encompass and adjust to, 
live with, contribute to, be part of, these new aimensions that are 
being created for them as a life style. 

There is serious thinking among some of the future-oriented child 
development research people that maybe we can’t trust the family 
alone to prepare young children for this new kind of world which is 
emerging. -Tj;ut is one of the directions in which the Soviets, too, are 
looking, which is one of the reasons why they felt that they needed 
to have access to the babies. 

Maybe we need to think of education as starting in the first year 
of life. There is a new' field evolving railed infant education. Education 
starts really at the beginning of life. What we need to educate children 
for miry indicate in the future that wn need additional kinds of ex- 
perience outside the home that babies can profit from, in addition to 
the fundamental learning experiences that take place within the home. 

In other w'ords, infant day care that provides a rich indi^dduali 2 ed 
experience for a child is possibly one of the things that w'e should 
aim for. Again, it is one of the things that would bo made possible by 
a measure of this kind. 

Senator Mondale. Do the ravages of mental illness, emotiona-l 
disturbance, and mental retardation strike dispro}>ortionately the 
children of the disadvantaged? 
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Dr. Lourie. Well, it dependF- on how you define mental illness. 
You will find observers who will deny that the effects of deprivation 
and Iflck of pportunity should be called mental illness. 

Maybe, rather than putting it in the form of mental ilhiess, should 
we talk about the capacity to adjust in society, the capacity to create 
opportunities or to fit into opportunities. These capacities only too 
often are more difficult to achieve in the individual who has growm 
up in the disadvantaged parts of our communities. This leaves out 
the labels that one might give an individual, who could be called 
something different depending on who was describing him, such as 
whether it was a sociologist or a psychiatrist of whatever. 

Senator Mondale. Your Joint Commission on Mental Health of 
Children, of course, issued a long report. And I was wondering whether 
its recommendations Averc such that it could be said they are suppor- 
tive of the approach which this bill takes? 

Dr. Ijourie. There were three categories in the recommendations 
of the Joint Commission, and you will be interested to know that the 
first of them was comprehensive child services. 

Senator Mondale. That was the first recommendation? 

Dr. Loxjbie. That was the first group. 

It’s purpose is to maintain the health and adjustment potentials 
of every child. 

The second category was the corrective and remedial services 
that are necessary to deal with those children who have already de- 
veloped distortions or difficulties which handicap the child. 

The third was the creation of a system that could insure that 
services would be available. This is what has been called the child 
advocacy system. 

Everybody determines his own priorities about which of these 
three categories are most important. 

But there is the agreement that these three were the major emphases 
that needed to be made for the future programs. 

Senator Mondale. Early childhood and comprehensive services 
for the child who needs especially, and a system for child advocacy, 
were the core recommendations? 

I understand the Commission report has a short summary. Maybe 
that is what you suggested be placed in the record? 

Dr. Lourie. Well, it’s prefatory material to the report. 

Senator Mondale. Wc will put the sunimary of the Joint Con mis- 
sion’s report in the record following Dr. Lourie’s testimony. 

It’s interesting that the recently concluded White House Conference 
on Children, in a very unicpie and weighted vote of all the delegates, 
ended up with a very strong recommendation which gave top priority 
to the preschool comprehensive children’s services. Without assigning 
priorities, it’s very clear that your Commission came up very strongly 
with the same recommendations. 

Dr. Lourie. Yes, I think there was considerable feed-in from the 
Joint Commission studies to the background material for the W^hite 
House Conference. Understandably. Five to six hundred of tho most 
knowledgeable peoiib' sbout children’s programs contributed their 
thinking to he JoIl 'ommission’s recommendations, and ranny 
of them wer involved, of course, in the White House Conference 
formulations. 
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It has been most reassuring that there has been this kind of con- 
firmation of the needs and findings, as pointed out by the Joint 

Commission. ^ . w 

Of course, many of the Joint Commission recommendations are 

highlighting still again the kinds of things that we have TOen saying 
for many years. The educators tell us that people have to hear things 
at least three times before it is theirs. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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convenience to interested individuals and agencies who desire a quick impression 
of the final findings and recommendations of the Joint Commission on Mental 
Health of Children, Inc, The Digest is by no means an appropriate substitute 
for the extensive analyses and recommendations found in CRISIS IN CHILD 
mental HEALTH. For documentation of statements made in this Digest, the 
interested reader is referred to the final report, which will be available from the 
publisher or book dealers early in 1970. Further information on the publication 
of the final report may be obtained from Harper and Row, Order Department, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, New York, 10016. 
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Preface 



For the last fifty years, there has been a growing concern over the number of 
mentally ill and emotionally disturbed children in the United States and ^ 
creasing dissatisfaction with the unavailability of mental health services, men 
the previous Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, for unavoidable 
reasons, was unable to cover this important area, both professional and concerned 
citizen groups pressed for a study of the mental health needs of children. Members 
of Congress also responded to the need and, in 1965, Senator Abraham Ribico 
introduced an amendment to the Social Security Amendments of 1965 (P.U. 89-97) 
which provided the funds and framework for the Commission’s work. Thirteen 
national professional associations joined the incorporators of the Commission 
to form a Board of Directors. The Board, with a grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, developed a staff and enlisted more than 500 of the 
country’s leading authorities on early childhood, adolescence, and the young 
adult to work on Task Forces, substantive Committees, and the collection of 
specialized information. The collaboration and participation of both affiliate 
member organizations and specialists at every Governmental agency level provided 
the Commission with additional and invaluable contributions. 

As a result of its three-year endeavor, the Commission produced a number of 
reports and papers, many of which will be published in 1970. These studies pro- 
vided much of the documentation for the recommendations which ^ appear in 
CRISIS IN CHILD MENTAL HEALTH. Throughout the Commission’s work, 
it became increasingly apparent that health, mental health, and 
influences are interwoven, particularly in the earliest years of life. Thus, CRISIS 
IN CHILD MENTAL HEALTH is more than a critique of clinical needs and 
problems related to mentally ill and emotionally disturbed children. It is also a 
portrayal of crises in our society which precipitate many kinds of childhood 
malfunctioning and give rise to the need for many kinds of intervention. Because 
it is a social as well as a clinical document, the Commission’s rport gives equal 
priority to recommendations of both a preventive and remeaial nature. It is 
clear that if we are to dedicate ourselves to meeting the needs of our children 
and youth, the required services and programs in child-rearing, which is our 
largest “industry,” should be one of the largest in optimal manpower utilization 
and therefore costs. 

It is the Commission’s opinion chat this is as it should be. It will be far more 
costly in the long run in terms of mental illness, human malfunctioning, and 
therefore underproductivity, if we do not appropriately support this “industry.” 
W^e have dedicated our report to the children, and youth of our country in the hope 
that it will create an awareness of heir needs and a prompt call to action. 



The Commission’s Board of Directors is deeply indebted to Mrs. Barbara J. 
Sowder for her editing of this Digest. 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 



We proclaim that we are a Nation devoted to its young. We believe that we 
have made great strides toward recognizing the needs of children and youth. 
We have enacted child labor laws, established a public education system, created 
treatment services for our disturbed and handicapped, and devised imaginative 
programs such as Head Start for ou disadvantaged young. Yet, we find ourselves 
dismayed by the violence, frustration, and discontent among our youth and by 
the sheer number of emotionally, mentally, physically and socially handicapped 
youngsters in our midst. It is shocking to know that thousands of children are 
still excluded from our schools, that millions in need go untreated, and that many 
still suffer from hunger and malnutrition. We recognize in these ills some of the 
sources and symptoms of poverty and racism in which all of us, as a Nation, teke 
part. Poverty, in this the richest of world powers, is still our heritage. Racism, 
in a country dedicated to its peoples’ inalienable rights, speaks as clearly of 
“man’s inhumanity to man” as did slavery. 

In spite of our best intentions, our protrrams are insufficient; they are piece- 
meal, frag^nented and do not serve all those in need. Unwittingly, we have failed 
to commit our vast resources to promote the healthy development of our young. 
We have yet to devise a strategy which will maximize the development of our numan 
resources. Congress gave national recognition to this need in issuing a mandate 
to establish the Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children. In fulfillment of 
its task, the Commission declares: 

— This Nation, the richest of all world powers, has no unified national 
commitment to its children and youth. The claim that we are a child- 
centered society, that we look to our young as tomorrow’s leaders, is a 
myth. Our words are made meaningless by our actions — by cur lack of 
national, community, and personal investment in maintaining the healthy 
development of our young, by the minuscule amount of economic re- 
sources spent in developing our young, by our tendency to rely on a pro- 
liferation of simple, one-factor, short-term and inexpensive remedies 
and services. As a tragic consequence, we have in our midst millions of 
ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-educated and discontented youngsters and almost 
ten million under age 25 who are in need of help from mental health 
workers. Some means mus. be 3vised to delegate clear respo'-^ibility 
and authority to insure the well-being cf our young. 

This Nation, which looks to the family to nurture its young, gives no real 

help with child-rearing until a child is badly disturbed or disruptive to 
the community. The discontent, apath 5 ^ and violence today are a warn- 
ing that society has not assumed its responsibility to insure an environ- 
ment which will provide optimum care for its childi^'n. The family 
cannot be allowed to withstand alone the enormous pressuiv;3 of an in- 
creasingly technological world. Within the community some mechanism 
must be created which will assume the responsibility for insuring the 
necessary supports for the child and family. 
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— This Nation, which prides itself on democratic values and equal oppor- 
tunity, still imposes on. its young the psychological repercussions of 
poverty and racism. No one is effectively empowered to intercede. 

— ^0‘'his Nation, richly endowed with the 1-nov/ledge to develop its youthful 
resources has yet to fill the gap between knowledge and action. We know, 
for exam'.'e', that preventive measures are most essential and e'Tective 
if taken vt) the earliest years of life ; that during tnis period there are 
critical stages of development which, if neglected or mishandled, may 
result in irreversible damage. Yet, our services an; nowhere more de- 
ficient than in the area of prenatal and infant care. 

V his Nation, highly sophisticated and knowledgeable about mental health 

and child development, continues its planning and programming largely 
around the concept of treating, rather than preventii-g, mental illness. 

But no agency has the task and responsibility for assuring the .. treat- 
ment is, in fact, received by those who need it. 

^This Nation, despite its emphasis on treatment, has yet to develop 

adequate mental health services and facilities for all children and youth, 
regardless of race and economic circumstances. Many re< ive no atten- 
tion. The number of young, particularly adolescents, who are committed 
to mental institutioxis continues to rise markedly. Yet, we have not pro- 
vided the resources and manpower to assist those who are devoted to 
caring for these children. As a result, any possible benefits of confine- 
ment are lost in the tragic waste of the back ward. Even less effort is 
made to develop coordinated community services so these children can 
be kept as closel; as possible within their normal, routine setting. 

The Commission strongly Urges better treatment for the mentally ill, the handi- 
capped, the retarded, the delinquent, and the emotionally disourbed. We 
forces with those who propose a broader but more meaningful concept of inenta* 
health, one which is based on the developmental view with prevention and optimum 
mental health as the major goal. We contend that the mentally healthy life ^ 
one in which self-direction and satisfying interdependent relationships prevail, 
one in which there is meaning, purpose, and opportunity. We believe that lives 
which are uprooted, thwarted, and denied the growth of their inherent capacities 
are mentally unhealthy, as are those determined by rigidity, conformity, depriva- 
tion, impulsivity, and hostility. Unfulfilled lives cost us twice once in the loss 
of human resources, in the apathetic, unhappy, frustrated, and violent souls in 
our midst, and again in the loss of product wity to our society, and the economic 
costs of dependency. ^Ve helieve that, if we are tO’ optimize the mental health of 
our young and if we are to develop our human resources, every infant must be 
granted : 

— the right to ha wanted 

yet, millions of unwanted c’ continue to be born — often with 

tragic consequences — largely je their parents have not had access 

to or knowledge of the benefits birth control information and devices. 

— the right to be born healthy 

yet, iin''''u.'ii!m.ately one million children will he born this year to women 
who gJ; do medical aid during eir pregnancy or no adequate obstet- 
rical cate for "delivery; thus many will be bom with brain damage 
from disorders of. piagnanr”. For some, protein and vitamin supple- 
ments might hav':^ _,reventod such tragedy. 
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~the right to live in a healthy environment 

yet, thousands of children and youth become physically handicapped 
or acquire chronic damage to their health from preventable accidents 
and diseases, largely because of impoverished environments. Even 
greater numbers living in poverty will become psychologically handi- 
capped and damaged, unable to compete in school or on a job or to 
fulli!l their inherent capabilities — they will become dependents of, 
rather than contributors to, our society. 

— the right to satisfaction of basic needs 

yet, approximately one-fourth of our children face the probability of 
malnutrition, inadequate housing, untreated physical and mental 
disorders, educational handicaps, and indoctrination into a life of 
marginal work and opportunity. 

— the right to continuov^ loving care 

yet, millions of our young never acquire the necessary motivation or 
intellectual and emotional skills required to cope effectively in our 
society because the3^ do not receive consistent emotionally satisfying 
care. Society does little to help parents. There are few programs 
which provide good day care, which aid in developiiig more adequate 
child-rearing techniques, or which assist in times of temporary family 
crisis or where children are neglected or abused. 

— the right to acquire the intellectual and emotional skills necessary to 
achieve individuoX aspirations and to cope effectively in our society 
yet, each year almost a million of our youth drop out of school and 
enter the adult world with inadequate skills and with diminished 
chances of becoming productive citizens; countless others are denied 
the opportunities to develop to their fullest potential through effective 
vocational training, meaningful work experience, or higher education. 

For all of oar children and youth the transition to adulthood is made 
difficult. We fail to provide avenues for learning adult roles, for 
acquiring skills, or some approved means by which youths’ voice can 
influence a world in which they too must live. . 

We know that when these rights are granted, development will proceed favor- 
ably for most infants. Few children, however, encounter continuously those ideal 
circumstaiKies that r s,ximize their hereditary potential for health, competence, 
and humanity. At conception, at birth, and throughout development, there are 
vast variations and inequalities in the life chances of our young. Undoubtedly, 
many will continue to be psychologically damaged. If our more unfortunate are 
to become functioning and productive citizens, we believe they n^ust be granted: 

— the right to receive care and treatment through facilities which are 
appropriate to their needs and which keep them as closely^ as possible 
within their normal social setting 

yet, several millions of our children and youth — the emotionally dis- 
turbed, the 'iientally ill, the mentally retarded, the handicapped, and 
the delinquent— are not receiving such care. The reasons are innumer- 
able. Many pjo ^iitreated because the i^ervices are fragmented, or 
nonexistent, or becaut?e they discriminate by cost, class or color. 
Others are diagnosed and labeled without regard to their level of func- 
tioning, They are removed from their homes, schools, and communi- 
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ties and confined to hospital wards with psychotic adults or to de- 
personalized institutions which deliver little more than custodial care. 

Going back as far as the first White House Conference on Children in 1909 
we have repeatedly, and with considerable eloquence, announced our intentions 
to develop a strong, imaginative program to care for emotionally disturbed 
children. For example, the 1930 White House Conference on Child Hvealth and 
Protection, composed of several thousand citizens and government officials, pro- 
claimed that: 

“The emotionally disturbed child has a right to grow up in a world 
which does not set him apart, which looks at him not with scorn or pity 
or ridicule — but which welcomes him exactly as it welcomes every child, 
which offers him identical privileges and identical responsibilities.” 

The 1930 White House Conference estimated that there were, at that time, 
at least two and one-half million children with well-marked behavioral difficulties, 
including the more serious mental and nervous disorders. 

In the four decades since the issuance of that report, the care of the emotion- 
ally disturbed child in this country has not improved— it has v/orsened consider- 
ably. During the three years of its deliberations and fact-finding efforts the 
Commission has gathered together an impresr>ive body of descriptive material 
on the plight of the emotionally disturbed child in America today. 

Using the most conservative estimate from various school surveys, the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health estimates that 1,400,000 children under 18 
needed psychiatric care in 1966. 

Are they getting this treatment? Surveys of various psychiatric facilities, 
undertaken by the National Institute of Mental Health, show that nearly a million 
of those children needing psychiatric care in 1966 did not receive treatment. These 
estimates indicate that we are providing care to only oue-third of our children 
who are in serious need of attention. An additional seven to ten percent or more 
are estimated, by school surveys, to need some help for emotional problems. 

What happens to these emotionally sick children for whom there are no services 
in the community? Each year, increasing numbers of them are expelled from 
the community and confined in large state hospitals so understaffed that they 
have few, if any, professionals trained in child psychiatry and related disciplines. 
It is not unusual in this year 1969 to tour one of these massive warehouses for 
the mentally ill and come upon a child, aged nine or ten, confined on a ward with 
80 or 90 sick adults. Our present data indicate that slightly over 27,000 children 
under 18 were under care in state and county mental institutions in 1966. On the 
basis of a trend which has been developing over the past few years, the National 
Institute of Mental Health estimates that by 1970 the number of children aged 
10-14 hospitalized in these institutions will hav,i tl^'ubled. 

The National Institute of Mental Health also reports that thousands upon 
thousands of elderly patients now confined on the back wards of these state insti- 
tutions were first admitted as children 30, 40, and ever^ 60 years ago. A recent 
report from one state estimates that one in every four children admitted to its 
mental hospitals ‘‘can anticipate being permanently hospitalized for the next 
60 years of their lives.^’ 

What happens if the disturbed child is fortunate enough to escape the state 
institution treadmill? There are a few private, residential treatment centers which 
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care for about -8,000 children a year. Since the average cost to the parents of such 
hospitalization ranges from $30 to $50 a day, it is obvious that only those ^ our 
citizens who are in the higher income brackets can take advantage of such ^es. 
Even among those rarified income brackets the situation is far from 
for every child admitted to one of these private facilities, 10 or more are turned 
away because of lack of space. In 8 of our states, there are no such facilities, either 
public or private. In many of our states, there are no public units to care for 
children from low and middle income groups. 

What happens to all our children who receive no help for ’ 

Here the statistics become much less precise, since a vast majority of these children 
are literally lost. They are bounced around from training schools to retormatones 
to jails and whipped through all kinds of understaffed welfare 
is their keeper. No agency in the community is equipped to evaluate either the 
correctness of their placement or the outcome of such placement. 

If they are sent to a training school, as recent testimony before a Senate 
Committee revealed, they generally receive poorer treatment caged a 

or adult convicts. Appearing in 1969 before a Senate Commfftee, Jo3 ^ ’ 

an expert on delinquency who is now director of the John Howard .>38ociatmn of 
Illinois, characterized these institutions for juveniles as “crime hatcheries where 
children are tutored in crime if they are not assaulted ^y other inmates or the 
guards first.” Another witness, Arlen Specter, the District Attorney of Phil- 
adelphia, told the same committee that these so-called correctional institutions 
for juveniles take a 13 year old and in 12 years, turn out “a finely honed weapon 
against society.” 

Commenting on the failure of juvenile courts and juvenile correctional facilities 
to even begin to meet the manifest needs of emotionally disturbed and sociopathic 
children. Judge David Bazelon, a member of the Commission, not d m a rec . 
talk that although this nation is aware of the problem, it does not support funds 
to treat and care for these children because it has really given up on mem. 

We must ask ourselves whether we can continue to deny our children their m- 
alienable rights. Can we continue to gamble with our Ration’s future by 
children to grow up in environments which we know are psycholo^ cally m g 
ing— and compound this by lack of adequate care and treatment - 

We have the knowledge and the riches to remedy many of the conditions which 
affect our young, yet we lack a genuine commitment to do so. ^>hnd ourselves 

to the fact that we create most of the social problems of oy tn° 

deplore— infants who fail to thrive, seriously disturbed children iH mental institu- 
tions, adolescent drug addiction, acts of violence and destruction by youth. 

Our lack of commitment is a national tragedy. We know already 
fruitful to prevent damage to our young than to attempt to patch and heal the 
woTnds We know that much of the damage could be avoided in the first three 
years of life. We know that the basis for mental development and competence is 
largely established by the age of six. Yet we do not act on this kncvvledge. Studies 
indicate that most children, regardless of class or race, whether m the ghetto 
or in suburbia, do not receive the needed support and assistance from society 
But it is the damaeed. the vulnerable, and the poor who are given the least from 
our health, welfare, and educational services. Those who are the most helpless 
are the most neglected. 







In the allocation of these resources, it is 
mission's task force and committees that e( 
following : 



—Comprehensive services which will insure the maintenance oi health and 
nciental health of children and youth. 

—A broad range of remedial mental health services for the seriously disturbed, 
juvenile delinquents, mentally retarded, and otherwise handicapped 
children and theii families. 

development of an advocacy system at every level of government to 

insure the effective implementation of these desired goals. 

The services we propose should cover the entire range of childhood, from sys- 
tematic maternal and infant care to the transition of the adolescent and college 
age youth into effective young adulthood. 

It should be emphasized that fostering the development of human beings in 
this country is a means to an end— a means to stem the increasing numbers of 
people who have no meaningful role in society. Their services in health, education, 
welfare, and other human and community services are desperately needed and 



Commitment, genuine commitment, to our children and youth is, necessarily, 
the beginning. We must look honestly at the scope of the problem and begin now 
to follow our words by action. We must develop advocacy functions at all levels 
of government and society, functions which will insure that the needs of children 
and their families are being met. This commitment to advocacy means commit- 
ment to change. It means that we— as parents, educators, professionals and legis- 
lators— must participate and collaborate in change in national, state and local 
levels We must reorder our priorities so that the developmental needs of children 
rank first in importance. The commitment requires finding effective ways to link 
our fiscal resources, services and manpower so that every infant will be guarantee 
the continuous care and the opportunities required for his optimal development. 
The creation of an advocacy system means that we, at last, will act to insure the 
rights of our living and unborn young. For in our children lie our future and our 
hope for the fulfillment of our national goals. We must not — cannot afford to do less. 



currently unused. 
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RECOM MEN DATS ONS OF THE JOINT COMMISSION ON 
MENTAL HEALTH OF CHILDREN 



I. Proposals for a Child Advocacy System 

II. Community Services and Programs of a Supportive, Preventive, and 

Remedial Nature 

A. Physical and Mental Health Services 

B. Assistance, Employment, and Environmental Programs 

C. Social Services 

D. Education 

E. Work, Leisure, and Preparatory Activities 

III. Research 

rv. Manpower and Training 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



I. A Child Advocacy Sy^lonri to Guarantee Mental Health 

The Commission recommends tho.t Federal funding be provided for the establish^ 
went of an advocacy system at every level of society. 

At the National level, the Commission urges that Congress provide for the 
dent to appoint an Advisory Council on Children similar to the C. ^ ^ ^ 

Advisors. Advocacy for children and youth would then derive its 
fhe highest office in our Nation. This President’s A-’visory vouncd on Ch^ffire^ 
would advise the President, the Cabinet, the Congress, and the J"® 

Budget. It would be charged with the responsibility ol 
information on the problems of children and youth in the 

doing long-range planning, policy making, and programming, 3" j 

for manpower. This advisory body would be concerned about 
agencies are working together, competing, or overlapping m 

It would advise the President and Congress on the effectiveness of programs and 
would make recommendations for legislative and program changes and on the 
allocation of monies sx>ent for children and families. 

The Commission further recommends that the Secretary of HEW shouffi^ 
a strong unit, headed by a high official in his office, to give leadership to all program 
for children and youth. Included in this function would be policy clearance and 
development coordination of efforts, evaluation of results, and recommei^ng 
allocation of resources to the Secretary. Coordination of Federal interprogram 
relationships to State Comprehensive Plans would rest in this unit. 

The advocacy concept at the state level would be carried out by 
Development Agency. This Agency would be charged with developing » 
hensiv^ state plan for children and youth on an on-going basis and be ^ 

by law and regulations not unlike the Federal Comprehensive 
reouirements. Its crucial task would be to develop a state plf’.n— m conjunction 
with broad Federal guidelines-and to lay out program goab 
for all the services dnd programs required to meet the needs of ^ , 

in the state. The Commission recommends that Congress ^ot 

Comprehensive Plan include consideration of all child and 
iust those that are Federally funded. The State Agency 

Governor on programs and allocations for children. It would plan the creatiw 
of local Child Development Authorities and Councils and assist m their develop- 
ment It would review applications from local Authorities for the establishment 
of Councils and would periodically evaluate the Councils, Lwal Authorities and 
CouneX wouM develop local plans for the State Agency. The Federal agency 
would act on the State Comprehensive Plans, and on approval, 

State Agency and the local Authorities and Councils. As an incentive for sta s 
uXehenuTve pluuu, higher percentages cl Federal matching funds could 
be granted for all Federally funded children’s programs. 

a 

iSSon'l'^Tss'ilnSbret^^^^ 
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At the neighborhood level, the Commission recommends that Federa. funding 
be provided for the establishment of a network of Child Development Councils 
throughout the Nation. The location and operation of these Councils would vapr, 
according to community needs. These Councils would act as the direct adywa es 
for children and youth. They would have the responsibility and prerogative of 
insuring that complete diagnostic, treatment, and preventive services are made 
available to all children and youth in the neighborhoods which they se^rv^ T e 
spectrum of services to be obtained and insured for children an you y 6 
Jhil ■ aent Councils are summarized below in recommendation II. 

At all levels— neighborhood, local, state and national— participation and rep- 
resentation in the various advocacy bodies would include professionals, laymen 
and citizens. At the neighborhood level, consumers of services would be involved 
in the planning and operating of the Councils. It should be emphasized that these 
advocacy bodies are concerned with planning, facilitating and coordinating services 
and with insuring these services to children, youth and their families. Jn jno 
instance are these bodies responsible for providing services directly. This function 
would be incompatible with their advocate roles. However, where necessary. 
Councils may set up services directly, but would operate these only until they 
could be run effectively by another agency. 

Funds will come mainly from Federal and state sources. Local funds would be 
supplied according to state decision. In general. Federal grants woula be provided 
in accordance with a state plan developed by the State Child Development Agency. 

States which do not develop comprehensive plans and hence do not ;5iwelop pa^e 
Authorities and Councils would not receive Federal funds. Federal law should 
provide that direct local grants for local planning could be made in such instances. 

Ultimately, it is hoped that Child Development Councils will be established to 
serve every child and youth in America. However, the Commission recognizes 
that these cannot be funded and established overnight. We recommend that the 
following steps be tak^in within the immediate future: 

A. The creation of the President’s Advisory Council on Children. 

B. The establishment of a State Child Development Agency in each state to 
develop the state comprehensive plan for services (with option to consolidate 
under present regional planning areas). Federal funds would be provided 

to develop the state plan based on Federal guidelines. ^ ^ 

C. The establishment cf at least one local Child Development Authority in each 
s^a^G 

D. The establishment of approximately 100 Child Development Councils 
throughout the Nation, with at least one in each state. 

E. The creation, by full Federal funding, of approximately 10 Evaluation 
Centers, with each being placed in a different type of community. These 
Evaluation Centers, whether independent of or related to the Child Develop- 
ment Councils, would study, test and evaluate the goals proposed for the 
Councils and would provide data for the establishment of future v^ouacils 
and for improvement of already existing Councils. 

II. Community Services and Programs of a Supportive, Preventive, and Remedial 
Nature 

The CotfiTtiissio'si Teeortiiyiends the creation of a network of comprehensive, 

tematic services, programs and policies which will guarantee to every merican. 
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from conception through age HU, the opportunity to develop to his maximuin 
potential. These should be linked to the Child Development Councils recommended 

above. 

Among thd components of highest priority are: 

A. Systemaiic and comprehensive health and mental health and supportive 

(1) Family planning and birth control services, including genetic 
counseling. 

(2) Systematic prenatal care. 

(3) Comprehensive pediatric and supportive ser dees for children under 
the age of three. 

(4) Physical and mental health services for children beyond age three, to 
be coordinated with the educational system. 

. (5) Remedial mental health services which are dispensed according to the 
child’s level of functioning rather than on the basis of diagnostic labs s. 

(6) Increased development of community based facilities which will keep 
children as closely as possible within their normal, routine settings. 

(7) For those who must be institutionalized, highly personalized and indi- 
vidualized treatment, habilitation and rehabilitation services should 
he made available. 

A broad range of remedial services are needed: information-referral services;, 
comprehensive developmental and psycho-educational assessment; treatment for 
the child and his family when indicated; special education programs (including 
pre-school home training programs, regular and therapeutic nursery schools, 
regular and special classes within public schools, and special schools) ; rehabilita- 
tion programs and facilities; residential care; transitional services; relief services 
for families of severely ill children; intensive-cars units in general hospitals ; acute 
and intensive diagnostic treatment services on an inpatient basis; special ther- 
apeutic recreational or work programs; special foster homes and small group 
living arrangements: and Re-ED type schools to work with disturbed chnuren. 

To insure the foregoing, the Commission recommends that the Federal 
Government: 

Enact a system of national health insurance, national health service, or some 
other system to guarantee <^qual access to services ; and 

Establish the facilities and services required to meet the physical and mental 
health needs of American children and their families. 

B. Employment, Assistance and Environmental Programs: 

Because of the many adverse effects which poverty has on child mental 
health and development, the Commission recommends ;: 

(1) Guaranteed employment for all who are able and willing to work, (T e 
Commission is opposed, however, to any mandate which would require 
mothers of young children to go to work.) Special attention should be 
given to providing training and employment for persons with physical, 
mental, and social handicaps, especially youth. 

LfCgislation should be enacted which will provide all employed persons a 
minimum wage level and humane working conditions. We urge o- 
ordination of manpower and training programs ; expansion of programs 
in the huim se 'vice field; and creation of industry' in underdeveloped 
and disadva: aged areas. 
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(2) The Commission recommends revision of all present income mainte- 
nance programs to insure a givaranteed mini'rrtum income for ^ 
Americans. 

(a) Public assistance should be granted as a right, based on the sole cri- 
terion of need, and national minimum standards should be establishea 
for such assistance. 

(b) Unemvloyment compensation should be made uniform in coverage and 
duration among the states by Federal law ; benefits should be more re 
alistic in terms of the worker's earnings and include provisions or 
dependents. 

(c) Social Security should be increased and made consistent with current 
living costs. Congress should give atten don to ultimately adminis er 
ing the AFDC program together with '.he OASDI. 

(d) Children’s Allowances should be established in law to provide an ade- 
quate universal system of providing greater assistance to our Nation & 
children. 

(3) Because hunger and malnutrition have so many adverse effects on 
physical and psychological growth, the Commission believes it is im- 
perative to eradicate such unnecessary haaards to the development ot 
our Nation’s children. Providing families with an adequate income 
is obviously the best solution; however, under present arrangemen s, 
we have addressed ourselves to Federal F ood Programs. We recommen 

(a) That Federal expenditures for food programs be increased, that the 
distribution of food not be dependent upon local or state option, that 
the system be free of stigma, and based only on the criterion o nee 

(b) That food and nutrition programs for cchool children be universally 
available, and that nutritional supplements be administered t 
Federal medical programs, especially for pregnant women and infan s. 

(c) That consumer education be made more effective through expansion 
of services, greater use of indigenous personnel, more effective tech- 
niques of nutrition education in schools, and increased expenditures 
for research in nutrition education programs. 

(4) Because the physical and mental health of millions of our children are 
threatened by poor and/or segregated housing, the Commission 
recommends : 

(a) Universal open housing laws. 

(b) Elimination of the ghetto and the creation of wholesome communities 
which do not segregate by any criteria ,through sound housing, urban 
and community development programs. 

(c) Converting the millions now spent in public monies for housing welfare 
recipients in slum dwellings into positive programs of home ownership 
and rehabilitation of dwellings. 

(d) Giving priority to human needs in planning housing programs. 

(e) Greater Federal expenditures to communities for self-help and com- 
munity development programs. 

C. Social Services: 

Because of the deficiencies in our service system, the Commission recom- 
mends that Congress, or the President’s Advisory Council on Children, 

establish a body which would undertake, directly or indirectly, the- assess- 
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ment of problems such as manpower; availability of services; new ap- 
proaches to services and alternative strategies for attaining service 
formulation of experimental approaches to delivering high quality child- 
centered services; as well as systems of data gathering. 

We believe these functions would best be carried out by a permanent study 
group which is relatively small but substantially funded, combined with a 
series of temporary programs which the group would bring into being to 
focus on particular problems. 

Turning to raorFi immediate solutions to the deficiencies in our child services, 
we stress the need for coordination of welfare services and policies at all 
levels of government and between public programs and voluntary agencies. 
In addition, these services should be integrated with other components of 
the suggested comprehensive network of services and programs. We recom- 
mend that the services listed below be available to all American children an 
families as a social utility through coordinated service systems. 

(1) Programs for the pre-school child including day care and pre-school 
programs. 

(2) Adoption and Foster Care, (including institutional care) should be 
improved through : 

(a) Strengthening existing service agenci'^s and providing financial assist- 
ance for underdeveloped parts of the ch:'!d welfare system. 

(b) Expanding foster care and adoption services. Professionals should 
make every effort to identify early those children who cannot return 
to their families and be prepared to provide long-term familial or peer- 
group care. Substitute family programs should take kinship and friend- 
ship patterns into account and all payments to foster parents should 
be increased. 

(c) Services for children born out of wedlock should be extended to a larger 
proportion of low-income mothers ; be comprehensive in nature ; provide 
long-term supports to encourage natural mothers to care for their 
children if they desire; and include early identification of children to 
be placed and assistance to mothers seeking placement. 

(d) Mental health services need to be increased for all populations served 
by Child Welfare Agencies. 

(e) Major needs in institutional care provided by social agencies are for 
small group residences and half-way houses. Because of the shortage 
of foster homes, the Commission recommends that there be further 
e^'perimentation in the group care of infants and young children. 

(3) Other social services which need to be extended to all communities are. 

(a) Vocational rehabilitation services ; 

(b) Probation services which insure for the court care and treatment 
services v/here indicated; 

(c) Legal services; 

(d) Family, marital and pre-marital counseling; 

(e) Homemaker services ; and 

(f ) Protective services for children who are neglected or abused. 

D. Education: 

Because our society has delegated to its schools and colleges a major respon- 
sibility in preparing its young people to participate in society, we must be 
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continually aware of the problems facing educators. As ™ 

more and more a necessity in our technological society, we must view w tn 
alarm any deficiencies which prevent our young from acquiring the sKius 
to become productive citizens. We recommend: 

(1) The creation of high quality, universally available pre-school educa- 
tional and day care programs which are continuous, year-round, an 
based on sound knowledge of child development. These programs 
should be integrated with comprehensive health, mental health, social, 
and recreational services. Such programs should reach the child in his 

home as well as outside his own habitat. , - i, i j 

Parent and Child Centers as. well as Project Head Start should b 
expanded i accordance Avith their original objectives. As noted above, 
these pre-school programs should include special schools and programs 
for the emotionally disturbed and mentally ill children. 

(2) Mental Health and the School Environment. The school has a nnueh 
g^reater responsibility for the mental health of children in ® ® 

years of childhood than can be met by special services. To be effective 
there must be continuity between the underlying principles of the total 
educational milieu and the focus of specialized services. In s or , - 
should be a consistent mental health base for everything e c i 
experiences in his school life. Achievement of this wou ea o 

less proliferation of specialized services and be a step a.orward on the 
preventive level. For the school to be a mentally healthy environment, 
there must be a change in the concept of how this institution shall serve 
society through the children it educates. We recommend: 

(a) Federal grants for programs undertaking responsibility for mental 
health goals as an integral part of the educative process and selection 
of schools for involvement in grants, or designation as models under tli. 
Education Professions Development Act, on the basis of such guide- 
lines and criteria as the following: 

—educational goals focused on developmental processes of childhood; 
—instructional methods and technology which advance intellectual 
power and positive emotional growth ; 

— learning activities which allow active and independent pursuit by 
the child, encompass and integrate thinking and feeling, and allow 
for direct expression of feelings; 

organization of learning tasks to make maximuni use o t e peer 



group; 

— flexible and rational authority structure ; ... . 

— policies which allow the teacher to hold the pivotal position in the 

educative process, 

(b) The Commission further recommends that the U.S. Office of Education 
establish contracts with diversified school systems in cooperation with 
university centers to develop pilot programs specializing in sue 
areas as: 

— development of diversified curricula in the elementary school th.-v 
are both responsive to the needs of impoverished children rue 
oriented toward developmental sex differences , 

— CO ;struction of a plan for continuous evaluation of teaching innova- 
tions, including the effects and implications for the role of teacher 
and teacher-child relationships; 
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— development of a strategy for recruiting men teachers; 

— development of patterns of flexible and differentiated use of instruc- 
tional personnel; 

— planning administratively for an “open school’' design; 

— development of the school as a broad gauge community center in- 
volving parents in the formulation of the school’s long-range plans; 
and 

— the development of in-service training programs for teachers with 
focus on child development knowledge, use of mental health consulta- 
tion, and preparation for understanding and tolerating a wide range 
of behavior in the classroom. 

(3) Expanding Opportunities for Higher Education. The educational sys- 
tem must prepare all youth more effectively for their occupational and 
citizenship roles. A comprehensive program needs to be established 
from the elementary to the post-secondary school levels to provide 
financial assistance, information, and counseling programs and enrich- 
ment courses to prepare children for work, participation in a democracy, 
further training, and the flex' dity to assimilate new ideas. "We 
recommend : 

(Q ) that free public education be provided at least two years beyond high 
school ; 

(b) that public-supported junior colleges be expanded to train youth iu 
both technological and hiimnn services employment fields ; and 

(c) that the Higher Fd 965 be amended to provide funds 

to assist colleg to develop programs in student 

develcpment. 

(4) Special Education.. a all states have recognized the right 

each child to an education, this right has not been extended to all the 
severely retarded, seriously disturbed, and those with severe neuro- 
logical impairments. In addition to the special classes and schools 
recommended above, the Commission urges expansion in teacher train- 
ing for the handicapped and disturbed. We also recommend that the 
U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of the Handicapped: 

(a) undertake a national survey to assess the quality and outcome of current 
programs and determine needed v'^hanges; 

(b) establish demonstration districts to develop models of service ; and 

fc) collect and disseminate information related to a broad spectrum of 
educational services designed for the handicapped. 

(5) Crisis Conditions. The disruption, disorder and violence in schools 
across the Nation calls for the development of new and appropriate 
strategies by the community and the school. To help meet these crises 
conditions, the Commission recommends: 

(a) that the U.S. Office of Education establish three regional centers to 
provide assistance to schools upon request. These centers would have 
the responsibility to: 

train personnel and consultants for crises situations ; 

—develop institutes, conferences, and training programs for educa- 
tional administrators to develop understanding which will prevent 
and manage disruption; and 
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( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 



— diaaeminate instructional materials to schools and communities so 
they can develop techniques to deal effectively with these crises. 

SchoolrCommunity Relationr. Federal funding should be provided for 
model programs to demonstrate the effect of school-initiated projects 
in bringing about closer school-community relations. 

The Education of Minority Groxip Children. Special attention should 
be given to the development of a curriculum relevant to the group s 
culture, language and projected employment opportunities in minori y 
communities. All school systems should include more about cultural 
diversity with the goal of promoting understanding and eradicating 
prejudice. The Commission also recommends: 

—That schools for minority group children should be reviewed and re- 
vitalized. Consideration should be given to the physical setting, age 
of entry into school, length of the school day, study space for children 
after school, etc. 

—Boarding schools for Indian children should be eliminated and quality 
education in local schools substituted as soon as possible. Existing 
boarding schools should be upgraded to meet the psychological re- 
quirements of students, 

—Ways should be found to increase motivation for achievement, sue 
as career-mobiles, travel grants, domestic cultural exchange pro- 
grams, experimentation with material rewards, etc. 

—Incentives' such as increased pay. Civil Service and tenure systems 
and flexible administrative practices, should be instituted to ai-tract 
well-qualified teachers to teach in schools serving oppressed minor- 
ity groups. 



E. Work, Leisure, and Preparation for Adult Roles. 

With the changing times, we have provided our children and youth less op- 
portunities to interact with adults, younger children, and those from dit- 
ferent social and cultural backgrounds. Similarly, they have fewer oppor- 
tunities to learn adult roles or to be meaningfully involved in institutions 
which affect their lives. Many new programs need to be created to pro- 
vide citizenship training as well as opportunities for personal deyelopmen , 
vocational readiness, job training, and academic improvement. We recom- 
mend increased Federal support for : 

(1) Leisure activities, such as year-round camping programs, teen centers, 
well-equipped ani supervised playgrounds, and community and neig 
borhood recreational programs. Youth should be involved in the Plan- 
ning and operating of these activities. Older youth should be utilized 
to work with younger children. 

(2) Participatory Activities should involve young people in helping others, 
reaching into their communities, reforming their schools, and semung 
in a variety of ways. We recommend ; 

fa) involving children, from very young ages, in learning about and partici- 
pating in adult roles, such as decision making according to democratic 
principles. 

(b) involving adolescents and youth in social problems such as projects 
to eradicate slums, programs for disadvantaged and handicapped 
youngsters, projects ’o achieve racial harmony, etc. 
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(c) ifivolving youth in specific teaching projects, such as tutoring young 
children, emotionally disturbed children, youngsters with learning 
problems, etc. 

(3) Vocaiwaal Readiness Programs should begin in the elementary school 
to fam^iliarize the child with the concept of work and help him develop 
rational habits of thought. At the high school level, occupational prepar- 
ation should be realistic. Those outside college preparatory course 
work should acquire a saleable skill suited to their individual needs and 
interests. We recommend : 

(a) increasing the scope and variety of combined work-school programs; 

(b) increased vocational counseling from junior high on ; 

(c) staggering high school graduation over the year to facilitate the ab- 
sorption of youth into the labor force; 

(d) publicaiiy supported post-secondary education courses for youth in- 
terested in vocational education; and 

(e) increased training programs which teach youth how to look for a 
job, pass teste, etc, 

(4) Vocational Education should be based on the ability to succeed in a field 
of work rather than on academic grades, .^s stated in the 1963 Voca- 
tional Education Act. In addition, we recommend : 

(a) that the '‘genera?^ curriculum should be eliminated an^ vocational 
courses integrated with basic skills and academic courses. Attention 
should be given to devising ways to raise the prestige of the vocational 
education curriculum; 

(b) that regulations be revised so students would not have to choose voca- 
tional curriculum in the 9th grade and be unable to change curriculum 
thereafter ; 

(c) that Federal action should be taken to end the segregation in vocational 
educational facilities ; and 

(d) that exchange programs should be initi ated which would bring adult 
workers into the schools and youth to their places of work. Emphasis 
should be on the need to devise sunxmor work programs for youth. 

(6) Youth W orlc-^Training Programs should be expanded and include built- 
in opportunities for advancement. The Federal Go\3niment should aid 
communities to develop their own manpower system; provide incen- 
tives to industry to establish work-training programs and incentives 
to unions to expand apprenticeship programs and drop present ex- 
clusionary policies which bar youth from obtaining bonding. Further, 
police records should be based on convictions, not arrests, and potential 
employers should be barred from viewing juvenile arrest records. 

(6) Vocational Readiness for the Handicapped, Retarded, Delinquent, and 
Severely Disturbed is provided for in legislation (Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963) supporting programs in residential schools. We urge 
that Congress appropriate funds for such programs, which it has 
failed to do, to date. We also recommend that the Federal Government 
provide incentives for developing programs that will involve community 
employers in all facilities which serve the various types of handicapped 
youth. We urge professionals involved in the care and rehabilitation 
of these children to become more employment oriented and include 
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this in their treatment programs. After-care services should be 
of the spectrum of services and include supportive counseling after 
job-placement. 

(7) Youth Employment shows a definite relationship to feelings of compe- 
tence and Seif worth; conversely, the lack of employment is associated 
with feelings of rejection, inadequacy, hopelessness, and dependency. 
Areas of widespread youth unemployment are usually areas of high 
delinquency rates and poverty. We recommend : 

(a) Federal funding for expanded training and employment opportunities 
for youth, particularly in the human services ; and 

(b) Amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act to establish a minimum 
wage rate for teenagers and covered employment . 75 percent of the 
standard minimum wage for adult workers. 



A. 



III. Research 

The Commission recommends increased support for resea rch. 

The broad scope of the Commission’s recommendations reflects the complex 
atate of being which we call mental health and illness. Alt_ <mgh we know a great 
S about menial health, emetioual dUordets, and mente: i",.esa, much remains 
elusive and ill-deBned. H we are to continue to make strides in helpink our cmldren 
and youth, we must continue to add to our knowledge of human development. 

The Commission strongly believes that the folk mg principles should 
guide research programs: 

<■!) A high priority must be given to the establit i. tent and preserva ion 
of a national research climate which optimizes the productivity and 
opportunities of the individual researcher. 

(2) Behavioral research is essential to a technological society if are to 
narrow the gap between the well-being of the individual and of the 
society. Both basic and applied research are necessary. 

(3) Short-range, applied research projects snould be planned or 
of their potential for productivity at a given time in th. Nations 

history. 

(4) Carefully designed applied research projects need to be increased to 
evaluate and assess action programs. 

r5) The role of the universities in carrying out basic research must oe 
preserved. Universities may wish to contribute to applied ' 

however, funding and other restrictions should not undermine the inde- 
pendence of research workers. 

* (6) Multi-disciplinary collaboration between researchers in both basic and 
applied fields should be supported. 

(7) There is a drastic need for longitudinal studies of human developmen 
^ that cover the entire life span and include the study of both 

and social variables; for multi-variate research; and for more epidemo- 

logical studies. 

(8) We recommend that NIMH sponsor, in connection with its Clearing- 
house activities, studies which would develop techniques for evaluating 
material which should be quickly retrieved and more rapidly dissem- 
inated to the relevant professions. 
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(9) Further efforts are needed to increase the training of research 
manpower. 

aO) There is a need for an emphasis upon the area of methodology m re- 
search on child development and mental health. 

B. The Commission makes a number of recommendations for research into 
specific areas of child development and mental health. We further recom- 
mend that 10 child mental health research centers be established under 
the auspices of NIMH or NICHD to study issues related to child, hood mental 
health. These centers should be concerned w^ith such problems as : 

(1) The development of a hierarchy of new careers and the restructuring 
tionally disturbed children. 

(2) The longitudinal study of the natural history of emotional disturbance 
in children from the point of earliest identification through the adult 
years. 

(3) The study of early childhood autism, childhood schizophrenia, and 
similar severe disturbances from both a biological and behavioral point 
of view. 

(4) The study of the effects of various forms of therapeutic interyentioi» 
on the course and life of the child, including .the effects of institution- 
alization and prolonged drug use. 

(5) The comparative study of the effectiveness of various kinds of inter- 
vention procedures. 

(6) The development of assessment procedures to facilitate the types of 
studies noted in (4) and (5) above. 

C. The Commission also recommends support for research into the several 
topics included in our recommendations, such as education., work, manpower, 
assessment of Child Development Councils, and so on. 



IV. Manpower and Training 

The Commission recommends that high priority be given to devising new ap- 
proaches to constructively and realistically meet the present problems in the mental 
healtfi manpower field. 

Currently, there is an acute shortage in manpower in the core professions con- 
cerned with child mental health and related services. The increased demand for 
services in recent years has not been matched by the increases in manpower. 
Further, available personnel is poorly distributed and tends to serve only a small 
and usually more affluent segment of urban populations. 

Clearly, we must seek new solutions to meet the need for both preventive and 
therapeutic services. However, we cannot expect mer^,al health professionals to 
assume total responsibility for the mental health of our children and youth. All of 
us — as parents, legislators, teachers, urban planners, professionals, etc. are 
ultimately involved in the development of our young. Those who are expert in 
the mental health and related fields must extend their areas of influence. They 
must reach out to all of us and advise us as to the ways in which each of us may 
enhance the development and mental health of our children. They must provide 
mental health training throughout the community so that all those who come into 
contact witii children, or are sought to advise on their behavior, can establish a 
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series of “helping relationships” In which one person can aid others in developing 
their talents and capabilities. 



But those in the mental health professions must do more than 
They must also listen. They n.ust be sensitive to the times and determine the 
needs and expectations of the various communities they serve. j 

the shortcomings within their own professions and devise wap f f 

members a genuine sense of the responsibility which underlies their public trust. 
And they must support new solutions to the problems of manpower. 



A. 



Federal Programs: 

To help meet the need, the Commission recommends that the Federal 
Govermnent : 

(1) Develop an effective Federal manpower policy which will grapple witn 
the priority problems of the various professions. 



( 2 ) 

(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



Expand training facilities and personnel. 

Subsidize students for both professional and paraprofessional train- 
ing. Special efforts should be made to recruit persons from lower-socio- 
economic strata and ethnic minorities. 

Allot a minimum of 50 percent of training funds of the NiMH to t e 
education of psychiatrii ts, psychologists, social workers, 
nurses, teachers, counselors, and other menual health specialists for 
work with children and youth. 

Provide tax-incentives to facilitate a more equitable geographic distri- 



bution of scarce manpower. 

(6) Establish some form of National Service which would allow young 
people of 18 and over to participate in service programs. We recom- 
mend that a number of National Service pilot programs be established 
in different regions of the country to determine the amount and type oi 
participation desired by youth and young adults. 



B. Specific Professions: . 

The Commission hopes that the Federal Government will provide technical 
and financial assistance in providing manpower and training in such SP®';^ ® 
areas as: medical personnel for services to the moth r and young c i . 
personnel for services to adolescents; family specialists; foster care; chiia 
care workers for institutionalized children (at various levels of professional 
training) ; clinical personnel ; various types of personnel for Re-ED yP 
schools; and paraprofessionals to serve in health, education, and welfai 

services- 



C- PwTaprofessionaZs: _ 

The Commission has made a number of recommendations which are specific 
to all of the above professions ; however, the most important area, for t e 
purp'ose of increasing our manpower supply, is that of paraprofessiona 
training and utilization. Concerning paraprofessionals, the Commission 
recommends: 

(1) The development of a heirarchy of new careers and the restructuring 
of old ones. These careers should range from trainee positions to fully- 
trained ones. The concept of progressive development of the 
must be a central component of any such plan. A “career ladder con- 
cept must allow the individual to move both vertically and horizontally 
within public programs ; that is, an employee should be able to move 
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upward to increasingly responsible -work levels and increasingly high 
rates of pay, and also must be able to move from one field of work to 
another. Wages must be adequate to attract interested personnel. 

(2) Generic education and training in the field of health, education and 
welfare should be available to provide a base for occupational movement 
in the various sectors of human services. 

(3) Recruitment and employment should be based on the interests of the 
potential employee and the vrork to be done. 

(4) It is essential that there be Well supervised but flexible in-service 
training and that the educational and job programs be coordinated. 
Trainees must be paid for the time spent in in-service education and 



D. Manpower for Child Development Councils: 

As Councils move from the initial pilot stage to full-scale operation across 
the Nation, the proposed goals Will require an immense increase in man- 
power. In fact, this problem is so important that it constitutes a major 
argument for a Federal advocate agency which would be given the speci^fic 
challenge to recruit workers for staffing both the Councils and the se^ice 
institutions with which the Councils collaborate. Expert sources indicate 
that several ca-tegories of personnel are needed : 

(1) People from existing professional groups and especially from the newer 
technician levels being developed in pediatrics, psychology, etc. 

(2) A new professional group trained in child development at a number of 

levels (B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.It., etc.), to serve as administrators of 
the Councils; eviucationally oriented child-care specialists super<” 
day-care and pre-school f'- ’’'''’i-'''' ^ child-pare?! couiiij-iorn to \ 

homes and ^ - aut-i . ,,.^xaprofessional workers in home 



(3) A new paraprofessional group of child -care workers, aides, ‘ upc 
bringers,” et.:., approximately at the level of the high school graduate 
who could, if they desire, move into professional roles. 

Ad:Iescents for both service and training to work with children in 
various programs. 

(6) Volunteers, paid and otherwise, who are employed full or part time. 
These could be drawn from several groups e.g., parents, “foster grand- 
par mts,” college men and women, retired teachers, “indigenous 
workers,” church groups, and rehabilitated persons who are purpose- 
fully seeing a centering point for their lives. 



training. 



visiting. 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SOCIETY; ITS 
IMPACT ON THE MENTAL HEALTH OF 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



Our society has seen its men walk on the moon. It has yet to see ite children 
walk with equal pride upon its land. In spite of our great wealth, millions of our 
children are deprived of adequate nutrition, physical care, and wholesome homes 
and environments. Many fail to receive the intellectual stimulation, emotional 
guidance, and opportunities for creative and safe play which they need for healthy 
development. For some, the consequent damage is irreversible. 

All of our children face the many pressures of our changing, impersonal and 
highly technological society. Massive institutions threaten the individual’s sense 
of unique significance. The divisive factors of racism and social class create a 
growing sense of polarization and separatism. Despair, apathy, and violence are 
becoming characteristic of the American scene. These problems are felt most 
acutely in the idealistic stage of adolescence. Today’s adolescents face increasing 
achievement pressures for educational accc iplishments ; the imperatives and dif- 
ficulties of “getting into college” and getting a job; the shifts in sex behavior and 
values; and the stresses of the draft. 

Today’s mental health crisis is reflected in the high rates of delinquency, non- 
learning, and mental illness. Our inadequate statistics show that 10 to 12 percent 
of our children and youth have psychological problems. Unknown numbers are 
falling far short of their developmental potential. In addition, there are the all 
too common problems of teen-age illegitimacy, venereal disease, drug use, youth 
unemployment, and widespread alienation from society. 

Predictions indicate that this tragic state of affairs is likely to grow worse, 
given the expected increase in our youth population and in the complexities and 
pressures of our expanding technological society. At our present pace, we cannot 
hope to provide for future needs. The existing services for children and youth 
are inadequate even for today’s needs. Mental health services exist for only about 
seven percent of the identified population in need, and these are dispensed mostly 
to the more affluent. One fourth of our children and youth receive few, if any 
services. Prevention— the key to developing mentally healthy and productive 
citizens through attention to the needs of the very young — is not yet even in sight. 

Most definitions of mental health include the following elements: the capacity 
for control over one’s own human impulses, coupled with the ability to assess 
realities with considerable accuracy and to act appropriately on this assessment; 
the ability to form satisfying human relationships ; and the ability to learn, and 
to use what one has learned in useful work and self -renewing play. 

These abilities and capacities are largely acquired. Development proceeds 
throughout lils, but its foundations are laid in the child’s first few years. Mvai.\y 
of our children’s life-time chances for development are seriously undermined in 
the earliest days and years of life. To insure the development of maximum positive 
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mental health for each child, we must provide a wide range of coordinated services : 
medical, economic, educational, and social. 

Given a sufficiently strong commitment, we can meet these needs. Many in- 
dustrialized nations much leas wealthy than our own have moved far ahead of the 
United States in providing a network of developmental and protective services for 
their young people. We have fallen seriously behind in creating the coordinated, 
preventive, public programs in health, education, and welfare found in many other 
countries. 

Our programs in education, health, manpower training, and employment show 
promise. However, they have been poorly coordinated one with another, meager in 
kind, and sometimes short-lived. Often, they have failed to reach those most in 
need. Too frequently they have been directed tc special and separate problems 
rather than to the whole child and his family. 

To promote the mental health of children and youth, we must also promote the 
overall well-being of their families and communities. Thus, action for the mental 
health of children and youth must incorporate many programs which start at 
National levels and move out to states, communities, and neighborhoods. These 
needs led to the Commission’s recommendation for an advocacy system. We have 
the technological and financial resources to make this goal a reality. The basic 
human resource of our land — our children— must have our highest national 
priority. 
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III 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SOCIETY: ITS 
IMPACT ON FAMILY LIFE 

stable, well-organized families are of crucial importance to the mental health 
of children and youth Ideally, the family provides much-needed warm acceptance 
and long-lasting personal supports to both parents and children. This is vastly 
important in an age when the family’s major function lies in the emotional and 
psychological realm. The supports are needed so that family members can cope 
effectively with the harsh requirements of our technological, complex society. 

Family life in this country shows signs of strain. Thirteen percent of our 
children are being reared in one-parent families. A large number are being raised 
in families where step-parents are present, largely because of earlier divorces 
and remarriages. One fourth of our young people marry before the age of 20 — a 
fact that greatly increases the risk of later breakdown. 

All our familie.s face "the stresses of our modern automated and depersonalized 
society. One-fourth of all families still live in. near, poverty, with incomes of 
less than ?5,000 a year. About one-fifth of the Nation’s families move each year. 
Mobility is particularly high among very young, non-white and low-income families. 
There are few services to aid our highly mobile, isolated and fragmented families 
in times of crises. 

Matters threaten to become more acute with the “population explosion” that 
seems sure to occur as our large youth population reaches marriage age. Birth 
rates, at present, are high for poorly educated, low-income families, despite the 
fact that such families, like others, aspire to having no more than two or three 
children. Shifts, in family structure and in the functions of mothers, along with 
high costs of living, are factors which contribute to the increasing number of 
women who snter the labor force. Although maternal employment apparently does 
not adversely atfect the child’s physical and mental health if good substitute care 
is available, there is presently a severe and critical shortage of high quality day 
care available for children of working mothers. 

The specialized services that have been developed in many comnriunities are a 
potential aid tv families. However, these services have become so overly specialized, 
frequently so expensive, so poorly coordinated, and so centered on individuals 
rather than families, that very few parents have the resources needed to mobilize 
these services for the well-being of each family member or for the family as a unit. 
There are enormous gaps, especially in day care, relevant education, and physical 
and mental health facilities. 

These service gaps must be filled. It is far wiser and more economical to protect 
and promote the well-being of families in general than to focus only on families 
in which a member or members have serious emotional problems. Specialized, but 
splintered, services must be coordinated. The physical, social, and economic struc- 
tures of communities must be better adapted to the mental health of individuals 
and families. The planning and administration of these services and progfaros 
should be directed toward the strengthening of the family so that it can adapt 
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to today^s society, and carry out its impoitant functions. Since the family is a 
dynamic system, interacting with agencies and individuals, programs and services 
should be family-focused and should include parents as partners in administering 
and carrying out programs. The Child Advocate system, the Child Development 
Authorities, and. the local Child Councils recommended by the Commission should 
afford the needed I mechanisms for the development and coordination of these needed 
farr'ly-focused programs and service^^ 
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IV 

POVERTY AND MENTAL HEALTH 



There are many indications that poverty adversely affects 
health. The following are facts that threaten nearly one fourth of our Nation s 

children and youth : 



—Studies suggest a dose correlation between prematurity and .ow 
socioeconomic status and between low birth weight and high rates oi 
infant mortality, and such serious handicaps as brain damage, mental 
retardation., blindness and other disabilities. Data show that a large 
proportion of poor mothers, particularly non-white mothers, receive no 
prenatal care and inadequate obstetrical care at delivery. 

—Of the estimated 3 percent of children who are mentally reterded, 76 
percent show no obvious brain damage and have few physical handicaps. 
Typically, these seemingly non-organic cases come from census tracts 
where the median income is ?3,000 a year or less. 

Analysis of Head Start children showed that at least 10 percent were 

judged to be crippled in their emotional development by the age of four 
years. In some cities, this figure is estimated at 20 to 25 percent. 

One study found that 70 percent of several thousand first graders in a 

typical Negro district in Chicago were mildly to severely maladapted to 
the psychological requirements of the first grade. Compared to a well- 
adjusted white group, these youngsters ran a 9 to 1 risk of developing 
psychiatric symptoms by the end of the school year. In t e same 
district, some 10 percent of the youngsters between 7 and 17 years of 
age came to the attention of authorities each year because of delinquent 
behavior, 

The early results of a current study of mental and emotional disorders 

among children in Manhattan ;jhow that rates are much higher for poor 
children and for children who are members of oppressed minority 



groups- 

Disadvantaged children show high rates of cumulative educational 

retardation; e.g., it is estimated that 85 percent of the eighth grade 
students in Harlem are “functional illiterates.” Typically, these young- 
sters know only dilapidated, understaffed and ill-equipped schools. 

—There is a consistent correlation between poverty and the number of 
□chool dropouts. Of the million youths who will drop out this year, about 
65 percent will come from families with incomes of less than ?5,000 a 
year ; aboo J5 percent from families with incomes of less than 
Dropout rates for certain minority groups run as high as 60 to 70 
perceni. 

employment is a serious problem for youths between the ages of 

iCi and 19. In 1967, the rate for white youths was double the overall 
National average; the rate for non-white youths was seven times 
higher. 

Data indicate that the very poor from disorganized communities tend to lack 
opportunities for a smooth and relatively progressive development. Such environ- 
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ments seem to produce in children attitude s of mistrust rather than trust, doubt 
and a sense of powerlessness rather than autonomy, indecisiveness instead of 
initiative, a sense of failure rather than mastery, isolation instead of intimacy, 
and despair rathei than e^o integrity. 

Studies show that it is important to distinguish between, the poor who have 
retained the social and psychological characteristics of well functioning societies 
and the poor whose family and group structure has been highly unstable for 
generations. While it is difficult to work with disorganized groups, data indicate 
that these people may be motivated to respond to programs on the basis of at least 
two commonly felt needs. One such need is health care; the other is programs that 
promise help for their children. Research findings indicate that the disorganized 
poor are in need of both such programs far more than any. other group. 

Data further show that eight major factors are associated with poverty: little 
education, the poverty environment, chronic unemployment, low income, poor 
physical and mental health, large families, broken families, and life styles which 
are a product of impoverishment. These factors interact in ways that keep poor 
families entrapped in an intergenerational cycle of poverty. 

Clearly, poverty cannot be reduced or prevented unless there is a coordinated, 
simiiltanecms attack on removing or reducing these factors and their effects. To 
effectively solve the problems of poverty, we must systematically reorder our im- 
personal and inadequate social and economic systems so that they will meet human 
needs. Citizens and professionals must work together so we can use the available 
knowledge to develop new s,pproaches to solving the problems of poverty which 
threaten the physical and mental well-being of every community member. We 
must act now on these data. 
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V 

CHILDREN OF MINORITY GROUPS: A 
SPECIAL MENTAL HEALTH RISK 



The mental health problems of minority group children are so severe that they 
warrant immediate and drastic attention. Poverty and racism combine to threaten 
the nutritional, physical, and psychological health of large proportions of oppressed 
minority group children. Indeed, poverty and racism have created a divisiyenesa 
which threatens our future and weakens our society and its citizens. ^ Racism is 
believed by some to be our Nation’s “number one public health problem.” 

There is, however, a new hope because there is a new spirit among the peoples 
of oppressed minorities. Each group is seeking — ^and sometimes even demanding — 
a recognition and acceptance of its unique cultural identity and the right to equal 
opportunities. This direction is one conducive to positive mental health and should 
be fostered and valued by the majority culture, rather than viewed as a threat. 

The response to date by the mainstream culture has not been amelioration of 
grievances but punitive action. There have been few basic social or economic 
changes directed toward altering the value system or our society. 

One of the realities of present-day Americsa is that increasingly large segments 
of the minority population will be obliged to live in segregated communities, at 
least over the next couple of decades. In general, without massive intervention, 
this fact means that the majority of minority children bom between now and the 
end of the century will be growing up in mentally unhealthy atmospheres rampant 
with substandard housing, inferior education, and poor health care. They will 
continue to suffer the damaging effects of discrimination. 

This country must outgrow its legacy of racism. There must be massive outpour- 
ings of resources, both financial and human, if the problems are to be resolved. 
A minority child must grow up seeing himself and his life as having positive value. 
The white child must grow up learning to judge a fellow human being by what 
he is, rather than by the color of his skin, and be equipped to live as a member of 
a multi-racial world. These achievements will allow them both to grow up less 
handicapped by the effects of guilt, fear, anger, and anxiety. 

The mutual distrust so prevalent in this country is leading to the polarization 
of Americans. The growth and viability of our society are dependent on everyone 
achieving a full measure of growth and development. This is true no less of the 
majority whites than the minority group member. While the financial cost of 
eradicating racism in all walks of National life will obviously be immense, the result 
of making it possible for millions of wasted human beings to contribute to our 
National productivity and creativity, the development of millions of new consumers 
for our National product, the improvement of our commercial relations with other 
nations, the cut in the present enormous costs of inadequate welfare program^ 
would seam to make it a relatively sound investment. "The society can truly find 
new strength and integrity by an acceptance of all diversity. 
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VI 



EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED AND MENTALLY 
ILL CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

At least 10 miUion of our young - 3 ur ar 26 are thought to suffer fr m 

mental and emc ional disorders. It i. imatc u that .6 percent are psychotic £ id 

that another two to three percent severely disturbed. An additional eig.nt 

to ter rercent are in need of some kind f n 'o from knowledgeable persons. 

These children and young people are crip pied in their abilitj^ to lear n, to relate 
to others, to see the real world as it is, or to adequately handle their impidses of 
anger, fear, and sex interest. They do not feel that they are a vital and effectual 
part of society. The future seems to promise only more such human tragedies. 

At present, there is no community irt the United States which has” all the facil- 
ities for the care, education, guidance, and treatment of mentally ill and emotionally 
disturbed children. The few services which are available are poorly coordinated 
and do not serve all those in need. Many ill and disturbed children are poor^ 
diagnosed and are institutionalized as being retarded or delinquent. Thousan^ 
are losing all possibility for partial or full recovery. They are forgotten and left 
to deteriorate slowly on the back wards of mental hospitals. 

Research indicates that most children and adolescents with minor emotional 
and learning disturbances recover fully if they are given competent understanding 
guidance and help. Most of the more seriously handicapped are found to improve 
with appropriate treatment. Only a few show no improvement, despite the best 
professional efforts; these, however, need sheltered living environments based 
on the concepts of health rather than illness. 

Appropriate care for these children and young people requires the creation of 
a network of coordinated diagnostic, treatment, and care facilities and services, 
which is based on sound child development knowledge, rather than oriented toward 
adult needs as are present services. Services must be continuous and fitted to 
the child’s individual needs. 

We must begin to apply the knowledge we have toward active and vigorous 
programs of prevention. Services must be designed to reach parents at a very 
early stage— before conception if possible. Genetic assessment and counseling 
and high quality prenatal and obstetrical care are approaches which promise to 
reduce the number of biologically impaired children whose handi^ps are so often 
coupled with emotional and learning problems. Continuous and comprehensiv 
services to the child and his family would lead to a reduction in almost every known 
form of childhood disorder. 

Specialized services for children with emotional and mental disorders need to be 
planned and administered as part of a larger community program which is directed 
toward meeting the health, educational, recreational, housing, employment, social 
and economic needs of all its citizens. Continual improvement of such a program 
should be assured through careful evaluation and research. 
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SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASP EC S C 
NORMAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPIW : 
INFANTS AND YOUNG CHSLDRE J 



Healthy human development is related to many interwoven factors— b o^^l, 
social, emotional and intellectual— and is largely shaped by the even^ t- . occur 
from the time of conception until the age of two. It is m these early y / . 
the foundation is laid-often irreversibly- for the individual s totai w -bm^g. 
This is also the time during which the child is most flexible and respc'^ most 
quickly and easily to any needed remedial services. 

Research shows that a child’s development is greatly affected by the physical 
and mental health of his parents— especially his 

state in the nine months or so preceding his birth. ® f . 

also influenced by the spacing and number of children in the which h 

to bom, by his family’s social and economic condition, and by the care— or lack 

of care — ^he receives. 

High quality prenatal, natal, and postnatal care are imperative to healthy 
development. This care includes proper attention to the child’s weeds for love and 
affection, first-rate physical care, good food and housing, and a wealth of learn ^ 
experiences. The quality of parental, or substitute parental care, is of f 
importance. Ideally, it is the mother upon whom the infant can depend and trust 
to be sensitive and responsive to his needs. 

Every society has a responsibility and vested interest in the development of its 
infants. Studies show that our Nation has not sufficiently met its 
been sufficiently concerned with its human resources. Our infant mortality rate i 
among the highest of all western industrialized nations and thousands 
infants are bom each year with serious birth defects, ^he majority of these 
tragedies occur among low income mothers who come to childbearing with a long 
history of poor nutrition and health and often fail to receive adequate prenatal 
care or obstetrical care at delivery. Poverty prevents them from providing their 
surviving infants with adequate nutrition, housing, and care. As a consequenc , 
many ii^overished children die between the first month and first year of life or 
else suffer developmental damage. 

However, our services for infants and young children and their families are 
insufficient for the needs of our total population. Among the most deficien are 
mental health services. Emotional, mental, and behavioral disorders among infants 
and young children usually go unchecked until the child enters formal schooling. 
3y this late aRe, effective remediation is often difficult, if not impossible. 

Day care and regular and special pre-school educational services are also highly 
inadequate. These lacks are reaching acute proportions as more and more mo ers 
TsocioKonomic level, enter the labor foiee. Many of these mothers must work 
and cannot find adequate substitute care for their children. Con e^iiently .heir 
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youngsters do not receive the continuous affectionate care and the intellectual 
stimulation which they need for healthy development. 

The normal healthy growth of children is dependent upon healthy families and 
a healthy society. Their capacity for growth from helpless dependence towards 
ever-increasing skill, competence, self-direction, and ability to relate to others 
requires constant attention and help from parents and trained persons as well 
as a concerned society and its agencies. 
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VIII 



SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
normal growth and DEVELOPMENT: 
ADOLESCENTS AND YOUTH 



Adolescence is not only a time of rapid physical maturation, but also a social and 
psychological opportunity for significant growth into mature individuality. Re- 
search indicates that a comparatively smooth adolescence is tied to early and con- 
tinuous friendly relations and open communication with parents, a sense of positive 
self-esteem that has developed over the years, and the use of democratic, rather 
than authoritarian, child-rearing practices. 

A relatively calm adolescence is more frequently found among middle to upper 
class youngsters. On the other hand, many youngsters from poverty backgrounds 
have quite a different adolescent experience because they are handicapped by a 
complex of past and present adverse conditions and by their meager hope for a 
markedly better future. 

Each adolescent brings to this stage his entire life history and his own unique 
biological traits. He does not become a different individual simply because he 
becomes ah adolescent, although he may express himself in somev/hat different 
ways at this period as he progresses toward full adulthood. 

Adolescence is also a different process for boys than for girls. For boys, there 
are great pressures for achievement in sports and the larger world of occupations 
and advanced education. For girls, emphasis is placed on becoming a lovable and 
marriageable young* woman. 

Adolescence in our culture seems to be divided into two merging stages. In early 
adolescence, the prima.:y concern is with winning independence from deep family 
involvments. At a latir stage, the average adolescent is more concerned with two 
major issues. One revolves around finding one's place in the wider world and t e 
other around developing a capacity for intimacy, including psycho-physic^ 
intimacy with the opposite sex. Thus, occupational and marital choice are both 
crucial issues to the older adolescent. The choices, however, are related not only 
to individual development but to ^?hat is actually available to the young person 
in the society in which he lives. For the advantaged youth, the central problem 
will be the difficult, but luxurious, question mf choosing between many available 
opportunities. For the disadvantaged young person, there may be only two choices : 
to accept social rejection and educational or occupational failure in a pattern of 
fatalism and passivity or to lash out violently against the society which condemns 
him to inferiority, deprivation, and humiliation. 

Adolescence is made more difficult ir our society because the adolescent is 
physically mature long before socif .y is ready to give him adult roles. He is in- 
tellectually adept long before he has had enough education and training to prepare 
himself for adnit roles. He is idealistically motivated before he is able, through 
growth and experience, to evolve the principles on which he can realistically and 
flexibly build his adult life. He is ready for significant participation in society 
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while adults are still demanding that he be a passive dependent 
scene which aifects him deeply and which is changing too 

for his adult mentors to understand and manage. These sets of conflicts within 
and between the generations frequently create an explosive situation. 

While it is extremely important that adults support the growth of adol^cents 
and pr3e them tha .arvices aasantial to thair davelopmaat. it w ,art 

as ctuaial that adults share power and position with yoime 

Anii voutb are allowed to actively participate m the buildinif of a better 
^ to wm witairta all llkslihood, an inoraasa in the cnrr.mt trends ot 

h'‘f‘Srwi;at^rrs:or't:^’rw^^^^ 

young person’s needs. 
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IX 

EDUCATION AND THE MENTAL HEALTH OF 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



The schools possess an enormous potential for affecting the mental health of 
our children and youth. They can be an effective agent in the prevention of emo- 
tional and mental disorders and the promotion of healthy growth and development 
through effective education and meaningful curriculum and through remedial 
services provided in cooperation with other community agencies. 

The school, like all our social institutions, is showing alarming signs of strain. 
Everyone, or almost everyone, criticizes the schools at the same time they expect 
them to accomplish almost miraculous feats. Upheavals in the schools are funda- 
mentally related to social stresses in our society. 

These stresses include such factors as : the enormous growth in our child and 
youth population ; the rising demands that schools successfully educate all young- 
sters at higher and higher levels of competence ; the problems of the inner city 
engendered by poverty, racism, massive population shifts, the loss of an adequate 
tax base ; the shortage of highly qualified teachers ; the critical link between educa- 
tional achievement and occupational success; current shifts and confusion about 
values; the disorganization and separatism of many parts of our larger society; 
and deficits in needed human services of all kinds. 

In general, schools need to open up their doors to the community — ^just as the 
community should open its doors to the schools. Children and youth stand to gain 
from such a process. Their education should be deeply and immediately related 
to life and include opportunities to learn about the realities of living in today’s 
society. School -is meant to prepare youngsters to fulfill their potentials so they 
can become effective adults. Such preparation is bound to be distorted and inade- 
quate if it is conducted in a closed social system. Opening up the school to the 
larger society also means opening up the curriculum to the issues of living in 
today’s world. It requires changes in the expectancies and attitudes we have 
towards teachers and other school personnel to accord them the rights and freedom 
we give other professional adults. It calls for greater flexibility and experimenta- 
tion in school practices and for expanding work opportunities for men in the 
field of education. 

Democratic procedures are closely associated with the mental health of the 
schools and of those persons associated with them. The total environment of the 
school deeply affects the child’s mental health in all its aspects: physical, social, 
emotional, and intellectual. 

Our school system must devote specific attention to children with particular 
problems, including those related to emotional and mental disorders. To the max- 
imum extent possible, these children should be kept in the mainstream of the school 
life, not shunted off to special schools or classes. To help meet the problem, greater 
support should be given to providing teachers and parents consultation from mental 
health specialists. 
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X 

EMPLOYMENT: PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 
RELATED TO THE MENTAL HEALTH OF 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

Work satisfaction, security and success play important roles in the mental health 
of our children and youth. Work continues to be a central part in a man’s — and 
increasingly a woman’s — sense of personal identity, significance, and status. To 
most Americans, it is the major source of individual and family income, a particu- 
larly critical matter in our consumer-oriented society, and thus a critical factor 
to the individual’s mental health. 

Careful planning is needed if we are to solve the problems of work satisfaction 
in a technological society and of employment for each individual to earn a living 
for himself and his family. Our youth employment rate is the highest of any 
industrialized nation even though our young people stay in school longer than 
youth in these other countries. A large proportion of our young people are under- 
employed in low P'^ying, non-rewarding jobs that offer little future. Working 
class youth find little personal satisfaction in their generally routine jobs in large 
organizations: work is merely a means to an end — economic security. Many of 
our youth, however, do not view economic security as a primary goal. Almost half 
of our college-trained youth are dissatisfied with the junior executive jobs in busi- 
ness and industry which they find open to them. They are seeking employment 
that is personally satisfying, and directed toward social goals. 

Work, like play and education, should be an integral part of the ch.ld’s life, in- 
creasing in range and complexity as he grows older. Work experience should be 
tied to the child’s developmental level and special i.aterests and abilities. We need 
to experiment with new, flexible ways to find a means of involving children and 
youth in the work of the schools, neighborhoods, and ever-widening communities, 
and, at the same time, protect them from exploitation. This approach would be a 
radical one in this country, but has much to recommend it from a mental health 
viewT>oint. One mechanism for such an approach can be found through the Child 
Development Counciis and child advocate systems recommended in this report. 

Many of our attitudes toward work are outmoded. We must come to accept the 
fact that some people, through no fault of their own, cannot earn a “living wage” 
through employment and that they have a right nevertheless to dignity, respect, 
and adequate public assistance. However, many unemployed and underemployed 
persons possess the capacities to become productive members of society. We need 
only to capitalize on their potential. In all fields of human service — ^medical, social, 
educational, recreational — we are woefully short of services and personnel. Greatly 
expanded services are needed, and there are many people who need the jobs that 
such expanded services would offer. 
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XI 

RESEARCH 



We urgently need to establish and preserve a national research climate which 
optimizes the productivity and opportunities of individual researchers. Both basic 
and applied research are needed in the social, behavioral, and biological sciences if 
we are to effectively promote the healthy development of children and adolescents, 
prevent problems of emotional and mental dysfunction, and adequately treat those 
who are sufferings from related disorders. 

There must be a constant interweaving between action programs and research 
so that observations and clues from the action field can be referred to research 
fields for theory building and testing and findings from research can be fed back 
into action and training programs. 

In these research programs we need a multi-disciplinary team approach directed 
towards specific problems. It is also recommended that multi-variate research 
be developed and addressed to the multiple criteria of positive mental health; that 
longitudinal research projects be undertaken with sufficiently large samples to 
permit adequate study of children from various kinds of backgrounds; and 
applied research programs be designed to study the effectiveness, impact, and 
possible side effects of various forms of program strategies. 

Among the various areas that particularly require further study are the 
following : 

1. The prevalence in the population of moderate to severe emotional and mental 
disorders and the factors within the individual and the community which are 
associated with varying levels of behavioral dysfunction. 

2. The origins and development of schizophrenia (including autism), learning 
disorders, and “failure to thrive.” 

3. The development of various levels of behavioral functioning over time. In 
these studies, particular emphasis might well be given to the neglected age periods 
of one to three years of age and 21 through age 55. 

4. Basic research in such fields as genetics, neuroplysiology, neuropsychology, 
processes of child development, and similarities and differences between cultural 
grou^^a is essential if applied research is to flourish. Program research should 
include many more carefully designed studies, especially on the relative impact 
and effect of various forms of therapeutic endeavors on the individual and his 
family, and on the various approaches to most of the services and programs recom- 
mended in this report. Such research should include long-term evaluation com- 
ponents and should encourage a number of planned experimental projects accom- 
panied by sophisticated evaluation components. 

6. The results of research findings should be analyzed and made available for 
the development of policies and legislation as well as for the improvement of pro- 
grams and training. 

6. Research manpower in these fields is extremely scarce and we need a far 
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larger investment in manpower training for research and for the support of re- 
searchers in basic and applied fields related to mental health* 

7. Large-^cale research and development centers are needed to test out a variety 
of approaches to the prevention and treatment of behavioral dysfunctions and emo- 
tional and mental disorders in children and youth. These centers should he linked 
to each other so that experimental approaches can be tested and replicated in 
different parts of the country under a variety of conditions with a variety of staff 
personnel and treatment populations* Such an approach is essential so that we can 
arrive at more generalized knowledge in these important fields. 
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human resources for human services 

For a decade or more, experts in the mental health manpower field have recog- 
nized that, under the traditional system, we have not, do not, and probably never 
will have enough properly trained professional personnel to meet the mente- heal^ 
needs of our Nation. The traditional answer has been to train more professionals. 
Although we have increased our supply of the core professionals ^physicians, 
nurses, social workers and psychologists—in the past few years, the increases have 
not been sufficient to meet rising demands for services. The problein is further 
compounded by the uneven geographic distribution of highly trained personnel, 
which leaves communities with few, if any, services. 

Limitations inherent in our traditional answer to manpower problems make it 
imperative that we look more systematically and creatively at the existing situa- 
tion and the accompanying problems. We do need to train more professionals; 
however, we also need to develop means for making better use oi our highly trained 
personnel. It is equally important that we develop new supporting manpower roles 
to provide for the mental health needs of our children, such as the training and 
employment of paraprofessionals as well as specialists trained at th«= B.A. and M.A. 
levels. We will need to continually expand existing educational and training facil- 
ities in ways that will maintain high standards and quality, and we will have to 
face the inherent resistance of the professions themselves to intervention and 
change. But, change itself can be creative; and it is possible that, m the long run, 
we may develop a much better system of services. Certainly the needs of our 
children can not be met under the existing mental health care network. 
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CONCLUSION* 

T 4 . • fn determine precisely the actual cost in dollar amounts of the 

0“ rs" cS: 

the Commission’s Board members noted, m a speech before the San hrancisco 
Mental^ Health Association: “As a rough guess, we estimate that eventual 

implementation of all our far-reaching recommendations will cost 
beSfeen six and ten billion dollars a year. A considerable portion of this financ- 
consist of reallocating monies now devoted to ineffective program^ but 
a major portion will be devoted to new appropriations for new kinds of services. 

“We do not flinch at the size of this financial recommendation. If we really 
intend to replace all of the nauseating rhetoric about our children with a massive 
program designed to optimize their physical and mental potential we must, as a 
Nation, drastically re-alter our priorities . . . 

“If we can spend 80 billion dollars a year for the defense of our country, we 
can surely afford 10 percent of this for strengthening that generation which will 
inherit a host of agonizing problems on both the domestic and world scene. 

“ . . the prognosis for significant legislation carrying out the major recom- 
mendations of the Joint Commission during the next year or two is quite good . . . 

“However, in tne final analysis, the Administration and the Congress will not 
move until they hear from the citizens all across this land. We of the Commission 
have done our job; it is now up to you in mental health associations and allied 

organizations to tako up tli© torch. 

“The entire fate of the report of the Joint Commission on Mental Health of 
Children now rests upon the shoulders of all of us. As Thomas Jefferson once said, 
‘There is no substitute for the enlightened action of an aroused citizenry. 

“Let us move into the action phase.” 



•This portion of the summary is not included in CRISIS IN CH/LD MENTAL 
HEALTH. Quotes from a speech by Mike Gorman: “An Action Program for 
the Mental Health of our Children," June, 1969. 
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Senator Mondale. Senn tor Kibicofl introduced a bill, I think 
bated on the work of yo'-- Oommist:on. creating a c. .ild advoca } 

P’^Xma^ wfLTrto ofi a“ment of that kind to this bill 

Ihis whSlo° q«os?/on tfcSSng ttircrnsUtalons tliat’ijl are discus- 
stag ^WrmSgrsurfa . and have real impacton puohc judgment. 

^vh)g\htm“rising vLfbb'r/ and ^ 

feasons that the Suhcon. L - ^rneedr ’ 

fn trv to make Congres? .sspond, institutionally, to se neea&. 

And th^nSd is so dr raiatic, as Senator Javit’s stall man pointed 

oi,T Tn 1 ?62 we were spending $200 million for manpower training. 

Ti)dav we spend $2 billion. In 1962, we ^^ere spending $100 inillion on 

child care, but today only $400 million. And I think about half of that 

nPt an^ adequate response to the needs \vhich we have 

Dr^Lourie! we^ are most appreciative of your 
being willing to disrupt your schedule today to be with us. i y 

^^St^hk^point in the record I order printed additional pertinent 

material submitted for the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO JOIN THE CHILDREN'S LOBBY 



^ new private organization of individuals and groups interested in 
lobbylr^ for the needs of children, youth and families. 

— An organization Interested in all types of programs which affect children. 

— Created by action of o' 'r 400 delegates attending the first day of 
the White House Conference on Children. Endorsed by National Chairman 
Stephen Hess as a necessary private effort to complement Governmental 
efforts. 

— An organization which will forego tax exemption so that it may speak 
freely and forcefully. CONTRIBUTIONS ARE NOT TAX DEDUCTIBLE. 

This is TOUR CItANCE to play a personal part in seeking legislation and 

appropriations , 



Contr tbxitions : 

$2L0 Funding membe?: (Lifetime) 

$ 50 Contributing member (Annual) 

$ General Tflember (Annual in 

amount determined by member) 



Return enclosed card to: The Children Vs 
Lobby Desk , at: 

Sheraton Park Hotel 
Shoreham Hotel 
Washington Hilton Hotel 

Oir mail to: Jule M. Sugarman 

110 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 10024 



For further iniioirmaticn call: Jule M. Sugarman, Sheraton Park Hotel 

CO 5-2COO Room M354 



SEE OTHER SIDE 
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Purpose: 



Interests 



THE CHILDREN'S LOBBY 

The Childre-’ ; Lc:b'’ is an association of individuals and/or 
orLSzation^- who have united to promote public „ 

Sr^Scrwil benefit family life, the develo^ent of children, 
fhrcrStLn of enportunities for youth and the rmprovement of 

setting in "oS^-’'are’’ir (if secSe the^enactment^orneeded 

‘Ts:r;r'°“tr.i£crivri" irSins •»»» ch.„g== a., 

♦-..♦--irinQ (U^ involve busxness, xnaustry ana 

jriupSortin: pror-nms for children, and (5) encourage imaginative 

such programs are constantly monitored in the interests ot .nose 
for whom they are intended. 

: The Lobby's interests include, but "“Jj^JJ^lrwith’specill^^ 

and child health, nutrition, programs for chil upad c^art 

"^fdlyiarf^yoit^ic^iJ^tiesrrecrelt^ delinquency, 

paren^educatiL. mental retardation, mental illness and emotional 
Lsturbance, physically disabled, and exceptional children, 

oren. xt w . ^ases it will undertake to de- 

of those organizations. In many cases, it „roerams and po- 

velop legislative and Administration support for programs ano p 
licies recommended by those organizations. 

Leadership : The organizing ^ J 

has named Mrs. Arnita Boswell, Associate Dean^of”the 

^L^ttee wSl^L b™adly representative of (a) the n:any types oi 
.,d p„£=.=l».l^dd.,lpll- 

“.S"w)®c— ity. bu.ino... i.bop 

£o? approval Vlthin .l«y days. 
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"^JRE OF EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 



AN ABIERICAN PBRSnSGTIVE 



. Summary and Index 



Chapter Pago 



Planning for the future' of Early Childhood 

Programs *** 

Purpose of the paper is to examine the growth of 
knowledge requir^i. and the administrative and 



Paper deflnee 9lgjxt eiomlB mod objeetivee fbr 

early childhood programs. 

Although there have been substantial Increases 
in 3- to 5-year old partlclpetion, many children 
at that and lower ages u^o need programs are 
still not particlisatlng. 

Leading public ftrures support need for growth. 

A VYord on the Ifef Inition' of Early Childhood 



Comn>only agree::^ ..aat early childhood covers prenatal 
period through age eight or nine. 

Programs must iTe comprehensive. 

Parents must be involved. 

Need personnel from many disciplines. 

Categories include kindergaf*ten , nursory^ day 
care, mini -programs , primary block education, 
parent education. 



organizational ImciUcatlons 
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Pr&mlges Underlying This Paper 

Belief that we can (a) influence the growth 
and development of young children, and 
(b) be more successful at this stage of 
life than at later stages. 

Mot all experts accept these premises. 

Additional premise: our methods and programs 

are susceptible to great improvement but are 
presently adequate to Justify accelerating the 
growth of programs. 

Six factors justifying acceleration. 



Knowledge - The Key to Effectiveness - 

Three types of knowledge needed are theoretical i 
diagnostic and application. 

Lists major theoretical queatious. 

Describes problems of evaluations. 

Lists various schools of thought on applications. 

Defends action in the face of uncertainty. 

Suggests priorities for research and theoretical, 
diagnostic and applicat:^ons knowledge. 

Detines a process of developing end putting 
knowledge to use. 

Suggests a model for doing so which relates 
researchers, trainers and practitioners. 

Calls for development of conglomerate 
leadership. 

Suggests greater researeb attention to \Aiat 

is happening in operating centers. 



63-121 O • 71 - pt. 1-16 
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3 Chapter Page 

Chapter IV Cont . 

Points to need for changes in funding and 
operation of research programs. 

Describes new model for mini -programs . 



Planning and Decision-Making In Barly 
Childhood Programs ; 

Points out that in America > decisions about 
program involvemony individuals and organiza- 
tions . 

Judgments will often be dissimilar or contradictory. 

Nevertheless, this paper attempts to describe 
problems, identify courses of action end estimate 
cumulative impact as national level of independent 
decisions at State and local levels. 

Nfit ional estimates are essential because popula- 
tion mobility impacts other States t Federal fund- 
ing probably needed, and private organizations 
need basis for investment decisions. 



Estimating the National Dimensions of Need for 

Early Childhood Programs — VI 

Programs shoild be based on individual needs, but 
we presently have only gross estimates. 

Estimates in this paper separately defined for 
advantaged and disadvantaged children. 

Estimates are aCfectod by lacU of or availability 
of services. 

National ostirnahos must be continually refined and 
updated . 

Estimates based on 100 percent service to five- 
year-olds; 90 percent to disadvantaged and 80 
percent to advantaged four-year-olds; *40 percent 
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f 

Chapter VI Cont > 

to disadvantaged and 35 percent to 
advantaged three-year-olds; and 20 
percent to disadvantaged and 5 percent 
to advantaged under thxee. 

This requires gro^vth of 1,300^000 in 
Hind^irgBrton, 3,000,000 in nursery 
school, 1 , 310,000 in day care and 
1,890,000 In mini ^programs. 



A Model for Program Grovrth in Early Child- 
hood Programs 

Translates estimates of national need into 
a six-phase model of feasible program growth. 

Each phase is minimum of four years; there- 
fore achieving full model requires minimum of 
24 hours . 

Lists factors used in building model. 

Says ma.^lmum growth is 250,000 children 
per year (e <cluding mini -programs) . 

Order of prioi’lties calls for early start 
on all types of programs, but with completion 
sequence being Kindergarten, day care, mini- 
programs and nursery schools. 

Complet ion of model for di sadvantaged is four 
to eight years in advance of those for advantaged. 

pTograrns Cor under three-year-olds relatively 
slow growth i^ntes . 

Model is correlated with staffing and construction 
projections in subsequent chapters. 



Manpower for Early Childhood Programs 

Discusses qualification and certification 
requirements . 
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Chapter VI 11 Cont , 



necommends new criteria for certification. 

Estimates manpower needs for each of six 
program phases in growth model . Total 
need is 456,400 professionals and 529,200 
preprofessionols . 

/.verage need is 19,000 now professionals a year 
above present level of 5,000. 

Suggests 7 percent to 10 percent annual 
Increase in size of existing schools plus 
10 percent to 13 percent further increase 
by creation of new schools. 

Suggests priorities for various types of 
institutions . 

Suggests use of retrained graduates trosa. 
other fields and advanced level preprofes- 
Bional training to serve 20 to 23^000 
persons per year. 

Calls for Improvement In methods of training - 

Puts emphasis on post -employment training. 

Outlines criteria for preprofessiono 1 training 
and for professional training. 



Describes a professional training model r the 
Ouadrennial Career Plan — which emphasizes 
academic training, professional activities and 
'experimental'* teaching- 

De.scribes problems connected with organization of 
training. 



The Prevision of Facilities for Early Child^liood 
Programs 

Suggests conservative approach to construction of 
facilities. 
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Chapter IX Cont . 

Numbers ol children needing facilities 
grow from 80,000 in first phase to 725 >000 
in last phase. 

Describes considerations in locating facilities. 

Analyzes briefly typv?s of facilities and 
design considerations . 

Discusses costs and financing methods. 



Parent Education and Early Childhood 

Discusses impact of parental lack of confidence. 
Suggests methods for reinvolvlng parents. 



The Impact of Early Childhood Programs 

on the Primary Tears of School ""^-* xi 

Describes significance ol early childhood 
concepts to program and curriculum in primary 
yea ra . 

Suggests changes In approach. 

Comments on impact of fact that children will 
have participated In early childhood programs 
prior to school. 



**For-Prof it** Organizations and Early Childhood 
Programs- ; 

Suggests for— profit ' organlzat iona have several 
problems . 

but can make valuable contribution in technology 
and materials tl they will take certain steps. 

Suggests they can also be excellent providers of 
service If they are organized on sufftciontly 
largo scale. 
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THE FUTURE OF EAB.LY CHILDHOOD PKOGBAMS : 

AN kMERICAN PERSPECTIVE 

PREFACE 

The object; of this draft paper is to stimulate discussion 
and analysis of the future cf early childhood programs. It does 
not attempt to deal inith t‘ie entire range of programs for young 
children. It is focused on those coinprehensive service programs 
with specific developmental objectives. For the most part, the.se 
will be multl-purpo.‘ 5 t involving the ph'Slcal. mental, 

emotional and moti vatloui i spheres o.f development. 

The paper is concerned vjith programs for all children who 
need them — not simply economically disadvantaged children. It 
focuses on (a) the growth in knowledge which is lequired to support 
such programs, and (b) the organizational and administi-atlve implica- 
tions of creating .such programs. 

The paper does not deal with such specialized problems as 
treatment, of mentally retarded, physically handicapped or severely 
emotionally disturbed children. While pertain segments may apply 
to these categorL.-'; of children, their special problems need further 
eN.D3Tiinot Ion elsewhere. 

The peper also does not deal with general preventive or thera- 
peutic programs, such as health and psychological services, e.-ccept os 
they are a part of, oi' stem from comprehensive developmental programs. 
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The recognition of need for early childhood programs \s a 
critical step in the process oC establishing such programs. But xt 
is only the first step. Like all groat ideas, it ran founder or be 
seriously delayed unless the factors precedent to growth are present. 
These include: 

>* A 

1. Knowledge of how to operate such programs, 

(See Chapter IV) 

2, Development of the resources of manpower and 
facilities whic^i ere needed to carry out such 
programs* (See Chapters VIXX and XX* ) 

3 . Creation of adequate organizational and 
administrative arrangements to carry out the 
programs . (See Chapter 

4, Prox'ision of adequate financial resources to 
support the programs, (See Chapter 



Succeeding chapters of this paper include an examination of 
factors 1 through 3 above. Factor 4, financial resources, involves 
myriad questions of public and private, Federal, State and local 
financing. This factrr Is discussed only in termr of the total 
dimenslon.s of need, and doe.<, not include a discussion of the relative 
role of private funds and various governments in meeting those needs. 
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It is my intention to distribute tlus paper to a wide audienoe 
of academic and operation officials, interested in the 'aarly child-' 
hood period, as the first stage in preparing a basic policy paper 
on early childhood. It is my hope that, out of subsequent discussion 
may come exciting Ideas and forceful action to create effective pro- 
grams in the variety and quantity needed to meet the needs of America s 

families » 

The paper 9 as nisy have serious errors of omission or 

commission. The reader is asked to be completely critical and candid 
in commenting, providing only that he take the responsibility of 
suggesting how the paper should be improved- 

The author is solely responsible for the statements of fact 
and opinion contained herein. Neither the opinions nor suggestions 
should be considered the official views of the Federal Panel on Early 
Childhood, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, or the Children's Bureau. 



Juie M, Sugarman 
Acting Chief 
Children's Bureau 
Chairman, Federal Panel 
on Early Chi Idhood 
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CHAPTER I 

THE NEEP ATO HATIOHAL CONCERN 

Goals ond Objectives of Egrly Childhoo d 

While opinions may differ a\^ to the precise objectives of early 
childhoofi programs, this paper is premised on the following: 

1 . The program should insure that problems of physical 
health will be discovered and brought under treat- 
ment at the earliest possible time. 

The measure of success would be i*ediictions in 
the incidence of health problems at the time 
the child enters school. 

2. The program should contribute to the quality of 
interaction between parents and child, and should 
oquip the parents to deal with other facets of 
their life which affect the child (e.g., consumei 
education, health education, Job training, or 
social ser^/lcos) , 

The measure of success Is the <iegree of mutual 
i*egard between parent and child, and the degree 
to which parents are able to cope with family 
problems . 
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3. The program should enhance the child's understanding 

of his abilities and opportunities. 

The measure of success is the increased level 
of confidence vrhlch the child displays In 
takJng on new tasks , and the broadened scope 
of his aspiration. 

4. The progi*am should strengthen the child’s motiva- 
tion to function well in school and society. 

The measure of success is the increased degree 
to which the child is willing to initiate 
activities and to strive. 

5. The program should increase the child's cognitive 
skills to his maximum potential. Maximum potential 
is stressed , because It seems to me that most of our 
present programs strive only to achieve standard 
levels of cognitive development , rather than the 
greatest possible development for each individual 
child. 

The measure of success would be the capacity of 
children to perform tasks which require various 
types of cognitive ability. At the present time, 

I do not believe that a clear relationship has 
been established between XQ and performance. Until 
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this Is donfe, I would suggest using IQ results 
With great care. I would also caution that there 
may be effects on both IQ and performance wh'ch 
are not enduring. It will be difficult to 
distinguish between (a) real change In cognitive 
skills, (b) apparent changes in cognitive sKills 
which are related to factors other than tt real change: 
and (c) changes which are; observable in the child’s 
current environment- The classic example is the 
child who tests well at the end of his Head Start 
experience, but loses gains after a year In school. 

6. The program should increase the capacity of the child 
to relate successfully to other children and adults. 

The measure of success is the increased degree 
to which children are able to deal successfully 
with a variety of other types of persons. 

7. The program .r Id prepare the child to function well 
in subsequent developmental programs. Particularly, 
it should prepare him to participate in an effective 
primary school program. 

The measure of success is the increased degree 
to which children function well in subsequent 
programs, including the primary program. However, 
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the quality of the primary proeram is at 
Issue here. Children prepared in a very 
sound fashion may do quite poorly in a 
badly managed primary program. 

8. The program should be designed to establish basic 
character traits and moral attitudes* 

The measure of success is the child's degree 
of understanding and actual practice, in terms 
of commonly accepted morals. 

State of Present Programs 

In recent years there have been substantial increases in the 
proportions of children 3-5 who are enrolled in preschool programs. 
Between 1964 and 1967, the enrollment of these children increased 
from 25.4 percent in 1964 to 31.6 percent in 1967. Yet, there is a 
growing consensus that the recent spurt in early childhood programs 
fails far short of meeting the needs of the nation. 

1.5 million children still have no publicly avail-* 
able kindergarten program; 

12.3 million children under 14 are estimated to be 
in need of day care because their mothers need to 
work or because of other special needs; 
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-- The OCfice of Bconomic Opport^mity reported to 
Congress Jn March 1966 that 2.2 million children 
at ages three, four and five should be involved 
in the Head Start program. 

-- Very few programs are available for children 
under three years of age. 

This has led to statements by leading public figures along 
the following lines: 

-- President Richard M, Nixon, speaking to employees of 
the Department of Hoalth, Education, and Welfare in 
rebruary of 1969, spoke of the enormous importance 
of the child's first five years to his total develop- 
ment . 

-- Former President Lyndon B. Johnson, speaking in 
Kxin ‘i/ 5 te House Rose Garden on >^ugust 21, 1065, 
upon the conclusion of the first summer Head Start 
program , said: ‘This summer , some hope entered toe 

lives of more than ^>00,000 youngsters, nnd those 
half million youngsters needed that hope the most. 

.. .The success of this year's programs and our 
plans for years to come are symbols of this nation's 
comiHitmenl. to the goal that no American child shall 
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be condemned to failure by the accident of 
his birth. 

— The Republican Coordinating Committee, composed 
of Republican members of the House and Senate, in 
their publication, URBAN EDUCATION: PROBLEMS AND 

PRIORITIES, writes: 'Early childhood education 

piogrems should, as a matter of priority and 
urgency, be expanded to include all 5 and 4 year 
olds, and perhaps 3 year olds, from impoverished 
ne ijchbo/'lioods who could benefit irom this e:cperience. 
...Early chilUhcod education programs .. .must have a 
strong interagency orientation, and must be coa- 
cerned with the whole child and environment. 

This requires a flexible program of cooperation and 
consultation among teachers, health officers, and 
social welfare workers with the school providi’ 
common Tacilities and performing a central coordinating 
f unct ion . '* 

— Recently named the Commissioner of Education, Dr, James 
E. Allen, Jr., presenting the recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Education In 1965, t»hen 
New York Education Commissioner, said: '’While errors 

may be made, and much research Is necessary in the 
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operational aspects of preschool programs, the 
im!;ortant thing is to expand the programs as 
rapidly as possible so that their advantages may 
become available to all chilc|ren who need them and 
can profit from them. .. .The provision of preschool 
education will* be costly in time, effort and funds, 
but in view of the contribution that this extension 
of our educational effort can make to the new 
standard of excellence for all to which we aspire, 
the iiuestion is not 'How can we afford it?' but 
rather ''How can we not afford it?’" 
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A \YORD ON THE DEFINITION OF EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 

When programs aro in thair formative stages# there are usually 
wide ifferences of opinions as to their definition and scope. I 
believe, however, that out of the experience of recent times, we are 
gradually arriving at a definition of early childhood programs which 
says that: 

(a) The prenatal period through age eight or 

nine represenl^s a coherent period in which 
like principles and techniques are required 
to support a child’s development. 

<b) Developmental programs are designed to pre- 
pare the child to function well in all 
aspects of his later life. Consequently, they 
must take into account his phyeical and mental 
health, his cognitive growth, social abilities, 
and motivational levels. 

(c> Programs for this age grouping necessarily 

involve extensive interact ion between parents 
and those activities which are conducted outside 



klDt) 



the home . 
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<d) Developmental programs in the early childhood 
per Loci must necossa r i 1 y draw on the skills and 
insight s of a wide variety of disciplines , 
including medicine , mental health , education , 
social work , nutrit ion and recreation as 
well as family life education, 

(e> While it is difficult to develop wholly 

distinct categories of early childhood pro- 
grams, they may broadly be classified into 
si i types: 



1. Ki ndergartens 

2 . Nurseries 

3 . Day care 

4 . Mini -programs* 

5. Primary bloc education 
G . Parent educa t ion . 



These basic categories encompass such specially 
dcxiomlnn'ted. programs as Hoad Stait, Ptii*ent and 



Child Centers, and Follow Through. 



* Min 1 -programs is a generic title for a wide vaiioty of a 
which are conducted outside the framewo^-: on nii organized 
or center. It would include such activities as homemakei' 
Individual tutoring » roving child developers, play groups 
arrangements which deal With the child in his own home or 
neighborhood . 



ct 1 vit ies 
classroom 
services , 
and other 
immediate 
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Pl^EMISES UNDERLYING THIS PAPER 

Tills paper vs based on two major premises; that, Cl) there, a^e 
substBfit i al ways In which we can actively Influence the growth and 
development oF young children , and (2) efforts in the early childho od 
period can stimulate growth and development in ways or with a degree 
of success generally not possible at later stages of life . In other 
words, the failure to during the period of early childhood means 

that opportunities hav: lost wlilch are unlikely to be recovered 

at a later date and that as a consequence, the child is unlikely to 
achieve his ma-imum potential. 

These premises ore justified in this paper. They are debated 

e-:tenslvely in the literature of child development. It is only fair 
to note that there are serious and respected scholars who could bo 
expected to reject one or both premises; similarly, there are scholars 
who believe that there is no credible evidence that any existing early 
childhood program makes a difference in the long-term development of 
chi 1 di*en . 

On the other hand, there are those who not only would accept 
both promises, but v/ho believe that the achievements oX chilcli on can 
be raised well above presently accepted noms. A third school of 
thought suggests that there are programs which can greatly help children 
from deprived homes, but makes no claim of ability or need to help the 






general population. 
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Finally, i.here e:<ists a group of those who believe that (1) the 
two basic premises are souaci for all children; (2) our methods and 
programs for influencing development aie open to great improvemenc , 
buL (3) we have both the knowledge and the need to begin immediately 
to accelorate the creatipn of useful programs for all young children 
who will benefit by them.. It is with this group that I associate 



My judgment is the outgrowth of several factors: 

(a) The overwhelming amount of evidence that great 
proportions of the child total development 
takes place in the early years; 

(b) The clear evidence of later failure by large 
proportions of children who lacked developmental 
opportunities in the early years; 

( c) The nviction that our understanding ot the 
processes of development in the early years 
is at least equal to our understanding of the 
developmental processes in later years upon 
which we base our educational system; similarly, 
thot we arc on the threshold of an age of dis^ 
covery about human development which wiij. make 
possible great Increases in our capacity to work 
effectively wdth young children; 



myself . 
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/<i) A. bell or that the existence of programs on 

a large scale can be a stimulus to the growth 
of knowledge abou ffective methods; con- 
versely, that' the absence of extensive 
programs can retard, or seem to make less 
necessary, an investment in the development 
of knowledge; 

(e) A belief that a general increase in knowledge, 
skills and emotional capacities of children is 
essent lal to survival as aucl t Americans in 
the complex society of future years, and, 

f inally 

(f) A conviction that the nature of the programs 
which we are considering is essentially positive 
and wholesome toward families, children and society, 
so that, even with imperfections in our dtate of 
knowledge, we can e: pect the programs to be 
beneficial * 

If this .judgment is correct, then we must quickly be about the 
business of steppln^r up our efforts to Improve and enlai^e programs 
for young childrevi. It is the author’s hope that this paper will lay 
a foundation for considering what needs to be' done and how it should 
be done . 
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KNO'^VX^PGg j— THE KEY TO EFFECTIVENESS 

There is great uncertainty today as to how much we know about 
the development of young children. It 'u>uld be well to dlstiaguish 
at the beginning of this section three separate, but interrelated 
kinds of knowledge: (1) knowledge which provides a theoretical basis 
as to how and why things happen in the development of children; (2) know- 
ledge of how to evaluate or diagnose the child’s state of development; 
and (3) knowledge which we use to develop and apply systems, techniques 
and programs. An understanding of how inf mot ton is received and 
stored in the brain would be ’theoretical** knowledge. The assessment 
of how much the child's brain has developed is diagnostic’ knowledge. 

The formulation of o teaching technique to feed information more success- 
fully into the brain would be 'application* knowledge. The terms 
theoretical, ' diagnostic*' and application will be used throughout 
this section. 

The dovelopment of theoretical kni.^wledge is generally the province 
of the univer.sity researcher, However, whiJo contributions of theoretical 
knowledge may emerge from a wide variety of disciplines: psychology, 
mediclno, sociology, anthropology, biology, chemistry, there is some- 
thing of a gnp between the work going on in these departments and the 
work going on in applied departments such as early childhood education 
ond chilli He vclopnent , There are, of course, exceptions; schools which 
are working in a team fashion to meld theoretical and applied knowledge. 




• : o 
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Among the many important points raised by researchers and 
practit loners today, I believe the following are the more important 
categories of 'theoretical points: 

1. The relative impact of nature and nurture are still 
uncertain. There are respected authorities who 
believe that genetic influences cannot be overcome 
by any type of program or activities. On the other 
hand, even the most ordent geneticist believes 
that the lack of adequate nurture can block the 
genetic potential of the individual. 

The chief implication of the nature - nurture 
argument for child development programs from an 
''application'* point of view appears to be that we 
should not be discouraged if all children fail to 
achieve normal** developuonttil levels in all 
dimensions , Similarly , we should be prepared to 
develop individuals in those directions for which 
they show particular capacity rather than in pre- 
ord Ined and universal directions . 



2 , 



The exact process or processes involved in learn ing 
are open to considerable dispute. Enthusiasms for the 
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thGor j of particular schol<»ts tend to rise 

and fall. Thus, at the moment, the work of 
Piaget IS perhaps the most popular among 
Americans. But there are dozens of other 
theorists whose views demand respectful con- 
sideration . 

3. The process or processes involved in the develop- 
ment of the chi Id ^ s emotions 1 and mot 1 vat Iona 1 
characteristics as well as his social skills 
should be the subject of careful investigation. 

4 . Physical health and nutrition have been shown 

to have developmental impacts during the prenatal 
and perinatal periods as well as during the early 
years. Yet much theoretical knowledge remains to be 
developed . 

5 . It is now possible to e.^^amine in a much more pro- 
found way than hitherto the biological , electrical 
and chemical forces affecting development . 

G. The interactions between the child and <ii: parent , 

his si ngs and other family members, ~nd people 
in general should be given greater attention. 
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7. Finally, tho impact of environment and culture 
on individual development ought to be given tho 
intensive attention it deserves. 



Tho Problem of Evaluation and Diagnosis 

A fundamental problem in ouj‘ present state of {knowledge is 
the imprecision oZ our methods for assessing the young child* s develops 
ment . The problem is a complex one with throe major aspects: 



(a) The necessity of isolating those factors which 
indicate progress or regression, in ways which 
will benefit the future of the child. 

(b) Questions of what the normal ' patterns of 
development may be, and the tolerable 
variations from the pattern for various 
groups of children or for individual chilciren. 

Cc) Ouestions of appropriate instrumentation for 
a.ssessing the varior facets of development. 



The relative validity of our eveluation and diagnosis measures 



i 5-: probob] y 
Informed in 
in terms of 



the greatest in the rea of ph 3 '^sical development, less 
terms of intellectual development, and bni'ely r\id imentary 
emotional end motivational development. 
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There Is a tenUevicy to judge the woi'th oI humans on thi. i r 



relativtr position on development scn.les, A pei*son with a superior 
IQ rating: is often rated ’better ' than other people, and a child who 
speaks with gi*eat clarity at an early ^ge is considered to have greater 
worth. The fact that neither .judgment is defensible tends to dis- 
credit the entire process. Diagnostic instruments must be developed 
which show us how to help children without condemning them. 



development for many years, the greatest attention has been given to 
school -nge children. When Head Start was introduced In 1965 and planned 
a major research effort, it was felt by the ereperUs Involved that 
much of the instrumentation vould have to be created from scratch. 

The lacV, of measuring techniques is even more pronounced at the 
infancy and toddler Icvo^ls, 



probably require a number of years. I cannot, however, overemphasize 
its Importance for the progress of the entire early childhood field. 

Questions in the r^ielo of Application* knowledge? 

Turning now to the field of application knowledge, we find that 
both researchers and practitioners are playing ,'ignificant roles in 
developing the necessary systems, techniques and programs. For the 
most part, universities concentrate their >rk on the development 



Whiio evaluation and diagnostic techniques have been under 



The development of reliable and valid measuring techniques will 
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of applicatior. Knowledge in departments of C'^ld development, home 
'Economics (including family relations) and education. In recent 
times, however, much valuable work has also been done in- psychology 
depai'tments and special Institutes established specifically to devise 
programs for child develpP^®^^ » 

There is a tremendous range of judgments as to what constitutes 
effective '’applications/’ While some of these tend to overlap, I 
believe the following schools of thought are widespread: 

1, Belief that children should be given support to 
dev lop skills in accordance with their own 
interests, and at a pace set primarily by the 
child. This requires a great proportion of 
nonst ructured time in the program. 

2, Belief that certain skills must be achieved 

by the child during its preschool years in order 
for him to function successfully in later life. 

Therefore , with varying degrees of individualiza- 
tion, skill levels must be established and a 
conscious effort made to insure that these 
leve.' s are rear certain chronological ages 

through the use . structured pattern.^ of learning. 
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Certain adherents of this school believe 
that it is dosix*able to establish much 
higher expectations for skills 

levels than we now expect in the younger 
year:^ , 

3. Belief that development of a particular 

skill is the critical factor In the child's 
total development. People holding this view 
usually emphasize systems aimed at language 
mastery -- spoken or reading skills — as the 
factor to which all other development relates. 

4. Belief that the greatest emphasis should be placed 

on devising techniques for the reinforcement of self- 
concept, Identity, motivation or other inner directed 
feelings as the condition for future development 
of the child. 

5. Belief that a child's development is directly related 

to the expectation of others, e.g. success: what are the 
attitude- of sibling find peer group? 

fi. Belief that the success of developmental efforts 

depends primarily on the auspices under w.' .;h pro- 

grams fre conducted, that certain types of organ- 
Ixati i‘ ar'* Inherently raoi'e cbl e or less able to carry 



i 
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nijt dove J opmentol programs. On the one hand 
are those who see development as essentially 
an education process which 6ught to be the 
exclusive proyince of educators. On the 
other are those who see parent and/or com- 
munity domination of the program necessary to 
successful development . 

7. E^lief that development can best take place 
through the medium of the parent or other 
members of the immediate family. 

8. Belief that forms or systems of ’’play’ are 
most effective with young children. Closely 
related to this school are those who put 
heaviest emphasis on development and use of 
materials which will support the child's 
learning; e.g., water play tables, carpentry, live 
animals, science experiments, etc. 

9 Ue lief la a much wider use of technologically 

advanced systems and programs; e.g., programmed 
instruction, talking typewriters, learning centers 
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10. Belief in an eclectic approacU, drawing soae 

thinking fron each of th® schools listed above. 
This r.pproach nay or nay not be individualized. 
Sone nay feel that a variety of tochnlquea 
should bo used, but that the sane tochnlquea 
■net bo used for each nenbor of the claaa. 
ethers use different techniques with different 
children. 



Wjlle the foregoing Hat la inconplete and overlapping, I 
have deacrlbod then as separate categories boenusos 



1 . Host practitioners hold that they or® following 
one of these apeclfle approachea. To a con- 
siderable degree they tend to develop and judge 



their programs as they relate to their own 



particular major approach. Thus, those »ho are 
most interested In parent partlcipatlr j aro 
likoly to feel that any type of program is a 
good program so long as the program was selected 
by tho parents. Thoao interested primarily in 
the child's emotional and motivationel devolop- 
Bont are likoly to be relatively unconcemad about 



specific knowledge which tho 



child is acquiring. 



O 
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2. CoDvorekBly , iraat practitioners are stroni^ly 

opposed p eltto^r intellectmlly or emotionally , 
to one or store of those specific approachoLi* 

Thus p soae educators are strongly opposed to 
t he pro sen co of pa rent s in the eft ft s s r oooi ; 

SOOC 9 children develloperi are horrified hy the 
possibility of irttroducing technology into 
programs for the young child; many believers 
in highly structured programs feel that 
permissive, develop-at -your -own-pace programs 
are worthlesis or even injurious to' the child* 

It is my own view that people and children are significantly 
different from ono another, and that It is essential to base one's 
choice of programs on that fundamental fact . I would extend that 
principle to eay that no single program or system Is adequate for an 
entire community or even a neighborhood. Even at the level of the 
center or the classroom, I would urge the use of a variety of techniques 
geared, insofar as feasible, to prograrasalng individually for the 
child. I believe that it can be beneficial to have periods oir highly 
structured learning for certain children wlxhtn a single clssarooa 
while encouraging other children to proceed in accordance with their 






own interests. 
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Action in the Face *>^ Uncertainty 

Because ol’ the differancws of opinion about those processes, 
one alghv bo towpted to take no action *t all. But a difference of 
opinion is a poor excuse for the lack of action. Many n cure for 
disease was developed prior to knowing the cause of the disease. 

Our entire system of elementary, secondary and collegiate education 
Is bult on partial understandings and unproven hypotheses. Such Is 
the way of human life and ^ should not be ashamed to operate on our 
best hypotheses until they prove incorrect or inadequate. At the 
same time, we must maintain a state of mind which (a) admits the 
possibility that other approaches may be equally or more correct, 

(b) compels us to reexamine constantly whether our bypotlieaos are 
being proven in practice, and (c) gives substantial emphasis to a 
process for improving our knowledge and putting that knowledge to us® 
Within those liml,tottons, we do have a groat deal of "knowledg 
which con be used in action programs. As has already bean indicated, 
parts of this knowledge are conflicting and require practitioners to 
ctaoosa that which they fool to be the laoat valid. This fact should 
place B aovoro constraint on those adjainistrators at all levels who 
are inclined to prescribe a single system or approach in the execution 
of prograran. On the other bond, there is an obligation on each practi- 
tioner to develop an adequate juotif icotion of the particular system 
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or app' -.cb T/hich ho to laoe. A priiae critc^:ric\i o,. an.y 

child development program should be th® degree to ^hich tJier© let an 
effective nnd honoht communication aaons adialnletratoro , practitioners 
and parents around the central questions ol systems and approach. 

Priorities In the DQvelopm/mt of Knowledgr ® 

1 suggest those? two orders of priority In the dovelopaent of 
Knowledge about prograsss; <1) th® theorotical snd evaluation areas; 

(2) th© application area. With respect to (1) » I see these kinds of 
probleas as deserving top priority? 

1. Developiaont of evaluation concept devolcpsaental 
noms and meesurexaent tochnlqyes. 

2. Uaderstanding; of factors which iufluenco motivation. 

3. Understanding of factors which affect language 
competence (both written and oral) . 

4. Understanding of the Interactions betev^en children » 
parents and peer groups. 

5. Understanding of factors which affect Interaction of 
staff snd children. - 

With respect to (2) ^ I suggest that we should give priority to 

the develop!5tent of systoiss and approaches which are capable of dupllca- 

1 

tion on a nassiv© basis. If th® diz^nclono ©f need outlined in Chapter 
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V:: are at all realistic, then we nrnst concentrate on developing knowledge 
aDOut syt-cenis which are potentially feaeible in terms of staffing, 
facilities and funding. This would indicate priority along the following 
lines; 

1 . Systems which are essentially self-operating 
(e.g., television, various audio-visual and 
automated systems) . 

2. Systems of educating parents or other family 
members so that. they may work with the younger 
children. 

3. Systems which involve substantial use of older 
children and youth to work with the younger 
children. 

4 . Systems which permit using greater proportions 
of nonprofessional personnel. 

5 . Systems using professionals or nonprofessionals 

in the child’s or a neighbor ’ s ‘'home so that special 
facilities are not required. ^The mini- pro grama which 
are discussed in greater detail ‘below.) 

6 . Systems which reduce the amoujits of time which 
a child must spend in an orgajaized program. 
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I do not suggest that these are the only areas requiring attention 
nor that ve exhaust the research possibilities in each category before 
moving on to another. In fact, because of i*iy strong convictions on the 
diversity of families and children, I expect that we will ultimately 
find it necessary to develop systems in each category. 

It also seems probable that techniques developed for use in one 
systen may well be applicable to other systems. Thus, a language develop 
ment technique devised far use by parents may also be usable by nonprof es 
sionals. 

The Process. of Developing Knowledge 

I have suggested earlier in this section that we need to give 
substantial emphasis to developing a process for improving our knowledge 
and putting that knowledge to use. In the paragraphs which follow I 
would like to suggest what the nature of such a process might be and 
some of the specific steps which can be taken to make it work. 

Characteristics of the Process 

t 

I 

1. It needs to be viewed as a continuous process 
involving eight relating elements: 

I 

a) Development of theoretical knowledge | 

j 

b) Creation of specific applicatioB based ' 

on that knowledge. 
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c) Development of evaluation mechanisms 
to test the effect of "applications" 
on children. 

d) Trial applications in pilot programs. 

e) Translation of proven applicatioB into 
training programs or -©saterials (including) 
nniversity training) « 

f) Expansion of pilot programs into programs 
of general applicaticn • ^ 

g) Constant evaluation of programs to 
determine effectiveness. 

h) Use of evaluationB, when required, to 
modify existing understandings of both 
"application" and "theoretical" knowledge. 

2. The process necessarily involves extensive interaction 
among (a) ' academicians interested in the developmental 
processes, (b) academicians and other persons skilled 
in the formulation of applications, (c) individuals 
and organizations involved in evaluation and measure- 
ment, (d) persdnnel of universities and other training 
organizations, and (e) practitioners. 
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3. The process requires constant retraining to assure that 
new dev- :,cpnients are introduced. (See Chapter VIII for a 
discussion of problems in, and systems for, the train- 
ing of staff.) 

4- The process requires external leadership to see that 
the necessary interaction does in fact occur in an 
effective fashion. 

Possible Models for the Process of Developing Hnowledge 

If one accepts the. analysis above, it should then be possible to 
design models for the process of developing knowledge. It would be 
wise to select an organization performing all or most of the functions 
described above. 

Model A is a schematic representation- of that concept: 



Model A ^ ] lbLe Unified Child Development System } 













Division of 
’ Operating 
Programs 




Division of 
Theoretical 
Research 
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Application 
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Division of 
Evaluation 




Division of 
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hovovcr, that 11 is ^=jxtremeXy difficult to 



find organizations v;hich incorporate all of the competencies described 
above. Theoretical rese .'’ch and applications research seldom exists at 
a sophisticated level in the same organizationj most research organiza- 
tions have found it difficult to carry out successful training activities; 
operating programs are generally organizationally divorced from the 
other kinds of groups involved. 

Model B borrows from the current business concept of the "con- 
glomerate," in which various types of programs generally function auto- 
noTfiously. However, a control group is responsible for relating the 
parts to one another in ways which strengthen the total performance of 
the organization or system. 

Model B - The Conglomerate Child Develo pment. System 




Leadership or Coordinating 




Child 

Development 

Centers 



University University 

and other : and other 

Training application 

Organizations development 



Evaluation 

and 

Measurement 

groups 



University 

theoretical 

research 

groups 



groups 
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In Model B, then, a. leadership g r oup (that Is one which has some 
degree of authority over all parts of the organization) or a c oord j jx ^lng 
group (that is one which depends on the voluntary cooperation. of the 
autonomous parts) is responsible for relating the autonomous parts to 
one another. Methods for doing this might include* 

Using established opera\ ig programs as a location 

for the development of theore" leal knowledge 
well as for the development of applications. 

Inv 61 ving practit"^ oni^rs in the f onmulation and 

evaluation osal-s. 

Using thee . nation researchers as 

trainers of, or consultants, to, operating programs. 

Using researchers as trainers for the staffs of 

training institutions. 

Using operating proga’ams for substantial portions 
of the training institution’s progr^. 

Using the training ins titut.ion as a prime resource 

for consultation to the operating program and 
for training of its staff • 

It is my belief that the successfuJL development of these inter- 
relationships is essential to both developing meaningful knowledge, 
and getting people to use that knowledge. 
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I further believe that these kinds of relationships will produce 
tremendous psy<^hlc dividends to the individuals involved, with con-- 
sequent gaina in their flexibility, level of effort and basic skills- 

Developing confgXomerate leadership 

Ideally, an organizarton which could autoioatically be coiisidered 
as a source ot conglomerate leadership would have to be able to; 

a) innueftcc subsliajil^iaUy each of the 
autonomous part 8 

b) in/olve organizations from a aufficlently 
wide geographic area "to ensure that each 
element was involved. Fbr example^ not ell 
coBHnunitles have a training institution, nor 
do atl-l States have organizations exxgaged In 
developing ’^applications ^ or theoretical 
knowledge • 

However, I have not been able to find auy type of existing organ 
izirtion which consistently meets these two criteria I coac.luds, there 
fore, that new organizational arrangements will have bo be devised to 
provide conglomerate leadership. The initiative for such action could 
come from any interested organization or individual, and <ihould have 
tile sympathetic support and cooside ration of govermental officials. 
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Other cons Ida rat long In ‘the c^yevcglop^aem-fc of Smowledge 

1. In my viev, a major portion ot o\ir efforts to develop 
knowledge must b<* m^de resx^onsive to the needs aiid. 
Intuition of proe'i:«na operators • This requires a 
shift In the balance between research which is done 
because it int<*reats the reaearcher^ ar^ that which 
1b done hecBuae operators need It. I believe that 
a great deal of 3fesearch could be accomplished by 
using established operating programfl with unusual 
approaches I have seen very few ideas eoiae from 
the laboratory that were not being tried in some 
operating program as well. W© need a search and 
discovery program to locate premising ventures - 
In fact, X suggest that ve may need to develop 
a new spe<ties of researcher, ^jOsg s ki lls ^<le In 
extracting from successfully operating programs the 
factors which aie contributing to their success. 

2. Greater stability mxxst be introduced into the research 
program. This requires, on the one hand, efforts by 
funding agencies to assure long'-texm^ funding for 
promising research. It also requires, however, a 
greater degree of coaaltment on the part of researchers 
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to complete fully that whicia they hegin Too matiy 
long-term Btudies are never written up; too niany 
reBcarchers allow career consideration to i.iterfere 
with the coapletica of their research 

3. Tunding agencies should ho preparwi to find individuals 

who are willing to explore those areas laenttfied hy 
program operators as demanding answers . the same 

tlmsj the funding agencies must continue to be respon- 
sive to ideas generated In the minds of -ssearchers- 

4 . The potential of pri\m.te industry in de oping 
knowledge should not be overlooked. Industry, 
however, will have to do a far better Job of 
formulating proposals and carrying out re,'«earch 
than it has done In the past . 

5 Tt is probably botb Imprp-c-tlcal and unviee 

concejitra'be tlKt re0pons±bili*ty for* developing 
toowled£,e in a single place. Wit-hin *th.e Federal 
Govens&ezxl^^ hovever^ inhere shoiild be an org&niza- 
tlcn with, clear-cut Msponsibility to see that 

(a) each agency Knove idwit the others are doingy 

(b) the experlenc^^ ot an agency with a particular 
researcher is available to other Federal agencies 
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and (c) a priori 'ey sys^essa. Is used In fxmdlng 
z^aearch . 

Hev Program Models — "the Mini Piograja 

In process of developlxi^ new knowledge^ it will be neces&azy^ 
to initiate nev progrtusis end piogmni models . I believe one of tbe most 
effective means to tbla end would be tbe Introduction of tbe Mini- 
Pregram. 

The great bulk, of organized early childhood activities is now 
being carried on in some sort of classroom or center, Tet^ there are a 
number of reasons why it would be desirable If we could develop mini- 
pxagxamB which could be carried on in a home ork^-neighborhood area • 

— Fhcilities are expensive amd their lack 

may be a serious impediment to expansion of 
services . 

— Small groups may have significant advantages In 
working with many children. 

Programs In the immediate neighborhood of the 
child * e home can be more flexible In length 
of time ei^ scheduling 5t>r example, a child 
who profits from the program for only 20 or 30 
minutes can be released when his interest fades. 
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■while another child may spend several hoiirs 
prof I’tably - This arrangement msy he Imposslhle 
if the child is any distance from his home- 

-- Programs can often he designed around the time 
avallahlllty of staff rather than for a unifona 
period - 

-- Staff can ofte*; adjust activities to the convenience 
of parents and children rather than follow a •uniform 
tine BchedvLie . 

__ Children can enter and leave a program in accordance 
with their needs without seriously disrupt ing the 
overall operation of the program. 

It seems to me that we should he investigating a whole range of 
methods for organizing mlni-programs which are based on a small geogra^lc 
service area (an apartment building, a city block, a d :^ter of homes). 
Within that geographic framework, it eho^ild he possible to organize 
suci:i divex*6C pi?ogTam models as: 

-- Cooperati-ve play groups operated by mothers. 

-- Roving play group leaders. 

-- Home visit teachers, both professional and 
njonprofcselonal - 
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Visiting Kiuirses ancl ©d.Tico'tors 

-- Parent leaders and trainers. 

-- Teenage and adolescent group worlcing 
vltli young children • 
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CHAPTER V 

pji:v DEcisioiy-^yiAKiiiG in early 

CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 

Social policy in America is founded in a great number of judgments 
and is executed by a wide variety of groups. Even within a single community 
or program, the implementation of policy will depend on the attitudes and 
skills of the administrators and staff who carry out the program, and 
the children and parents who are involved in it. Decisions will be 
carried out in different vmys; by different people, under different 
.rcumstances. 

This means, of course, that judgments will often be dissimilar 
or even contradictory to one another. It is possible, for example, 
that in parts of the United States, programs for children under four 

j 

may be wholly ignored; in -others, groat emphasis will be placed on 
using parents; and elsewhere, much greater emphasis will be placed on 
the use of professionals. In some areas, the choice will be for high 
use of technology, whereas in others, ‘the emphasis will be ou personal 
interaction. 

In the light of these characteristics, therefore, one proceeds 

by: 

(a) describing the kinds of* problems which must be faced; 

(b) identifying — -perhaps recommending — courses of 
action which s^em most promising, and 
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(c) estimating the prohahly cimulative impact 
of thousands of independent decisions and 
actions throughout the nation on the national 
situation. • 

A i^.Lan, then, as presented in this ijaper, is not a prescription, 
but rather an estimate of what could ?md may happen on the basis of 
decisions made by thousands of othor people. When it is suggested here 
that there are 250,000 disadvantaged four^year-olds who should have 
day care services, it is not a unilateral decision to plan for that 
number, but rather an estimate that hundreds of local decisions will 
eventually have to zero in on this magnitude of need. 

It axjpears to me that at least three factors are now operating 
to make such national estimating essential: 

(a) The high mobility of our population means 
that actions or the lack of action in one 
Xjart of the nation significantly affects 
other ports of the nation; e.g., tne lack 
of early childhood training programs in 
one State is likely to produce a demand 
on the training resonrcea of other States. 
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(b) The use of 5’ederal fimds as a major soxirce 
of support for e arly chiXdhood programs 

is essential if such programs are to became 
a reality in the foreseeable future. 

(c) The supply of certain essential resources 
e.g., leadership, staff, technical assistance, 
materials or technology) is relatively limited 
and can be encouraged tc esqpemd only if there is 
some justifiable estimate of rational demand. 
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ESTIMATI»Q q?gE KAaPIOMAL PIMEKSIONS 



OF M1EED FDR EABLY Cam)HC)OD PROGRAMS 



The quantity of ptograms ou^ht logically to be based on the deter 
mination of individual needs The state of our present knowledge, however. 
Is adeq.'JAte only to support certain gross .ludgments rather than to define 
individual prescriptions For example, it is concluded that kliider- 
garten is needed for all children, whereas in fact, there may be numbers 
of children who either do : not need, or are not ready for that kind of 
experience • 

Recognizing that there are such inadequacies in our knowledge, 

I have attempted in Table VI-1 and in Charts VI-1 and VI-'l to hypothesize 
the numbers of children who are likely to be evaluated as needing to be 
involved in publicly supported, organized programs. I have used two 
criteria for "need:” (l) That the program can be shown to benefit the 
child, and (2) That the parents recognize such benefit and are willing 

to have the!"'' children participate . 

The table and charts separate needs Into programs for the econom 
ically disBQvantsged and the advantaged. I have included in the fOj.«aer 
category children of parents who have recently been, or may soon cense 
to be, technically disadvantaged because of improved income. It is my 
view that a simple change In income is unllJtely to change immediately 
the family’s capacity to meet tht? full developmental needs of its chil- 
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';r-sri. IT a ru^^jatlve incoine t^ax viere to go into effect 

th'o/> creating a basic Income level for all families - I do not t>elieve 
the overall *’need" for child development programs woiild appreciably 
change . 

The Justification for distlnguiBhing among economically advantaged 
and disadvantaged children lies in two factors: 

(a) While the needs of Indivldixal familiar 
within the two groups overlap, there i&» 
a proportionately greater need for 
programs among disadvantaged families; 
similarly, disadvantaged children more 
often require intensive programs - 
(h) There are significant differences In public 
willingness to consider support of programs 
for advantaged families as compared to dls~ 
advantaged families. 

MaXing such estimates is tricKy business for, as indicated above, 
ve have precise information as to who needs what. Those few surveys 
vhich have been made aire fragmentary in nature or deficient in technique 
' would acknowledge that my own estimates are, at best, educated guesses. 
Furthermore, as in many other pxoblem areas of estimating demand or need, 
the availability or presumed lack of a service may have great importance 
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in set-blng the "need level. Fbr example. It 1b apparent ttiat the number 
ot mothers vho would worK and u^e day care seirvlces depends on their own 
reeling as to whether adeq.uate clay care la available. Similarly, 
attitudes toward placing youag children in programs outside the home 
change with the change in parents* attitudes about the valiie or such 
programs. Finally, changes in our knowledge oT what is good for chll 
dren may significantly alter the picture in the future. Thus, it is 
entirely possible that "needs" as estimated here may he substantially 
over-estimated or underestimated. The national estimates must be 
continually refined and updated if they are to be uaefuiL. 

What the Figures Indicate 

As long the ibost significant conclusions from, these tables and 
charts are the following : 

(a) Kindergartens are a universal need. 

(b) Programs for four-year-olds are neede^L for 

90 percent of disadvantaged children and for 80 
percent of advantaged children. For three-year- 
olds.. the fls^oree reduce to kO pereent and 35 
pereent and for those under three to 20 percent 
and 5 pereent . 

(c) In gxOBB numerial teims the add it lonal numbers 



of children needing service are: 
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Klndergart‘2n 
-- Nursery school 
-- Day care 
-- Mini -Programs 



1, 300, 000 

3 , 000,000 



1,310,000 



1,890,000 



Approximately 38 percent of the need is eunong 
disadvantaged. cliild 3 ren- 

(d) Kindcrgarrten programs for disadvantaged children 

need to he enriched; day care in addition to hinder- 
garten must also he provided for certain advantaged 
and disadvantaged f ami lies . 
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enrichment programs in addition to the regular kindergarten 
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CHAI>TER VII 

A TOR PROGfWl GHOVIH IN EARLY GHILPliOCg) PRQGR^S 

In Cbaptier VI I attempted to set fortn national estimates oi> 
how many children need to be served by preschool ptogramfi- In this 
and succeeding chapters, I will try to project a fea glj > j^ nodel for 
program growth designed to meet those needs. The actual amounts of 
time which would be req.ulred for each category of program to be fully 
developed are dependent prlma ; .ly on questions of financing. It should 
be noted, however, that each phase of the program growth model is 
estimated to require a minimum of four years. The total model them 
would require at least twenty four year© to accomplish. 

‘Ihe projections aire based on an assumption that the total number 
of young children in each age grouping will remain constant and that 
the distribution betw en advantaged ajid disadvantaged as well as among 
categories of progxar..s will also remain constant and that the distribu- 
tion between advantaged and disadvantaged as well as among categories 
of prograras will also remain constant. Since these are obviously not 
the facts, I must reiterate the need to update continuously both the 
national need estimates and the program growth model. 

In developing the program growth model, I have tried to give con 
arbitrarily, to the ^TollowiaH factors: 



side rat ion, however 
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(a) The stiate of* our knowledge about various 
progi^ams:: . 

(b) The social importance ot giving priority to dis- 
advantaged children. 

(e) The social Importance ol’ beglixning quickly to 
meet the needs of advantaged families as well. 

(d) The Importance of reaching t\ie older preschool 
children first. 

(e) The capacity to develop capable staff. 

(f) The capacity to provide facilities. 

Reference is made to the discusalcn in Cfhapter V oii planning and 
dec Is Ion -makings and their implications for any sort of national estimates 
or program models. I should again emphasize that all of the figures 
appearing belov represent a judgment as to the aggregate effect of 
decisions by thousands of individual communities. I acknowledge that 
this judgment is tempered by my own views as to various priorities^ I 
have tried to make these explicit in later parts of the chapter 

As a riAle of thumb, I have concluded that our capacity for progrem 
growth in kindergartens, nurseries and day care pTXDgi-ama (combined) is 
roughly 250,000 children a year. Growth beyond that level does not 
seem feasible in terms of our potential resources. Therefore, it appears 
that, given adequate funds, it will be at least twenty four years before 
the piogram growth model can he completed . 

* See p. fo r b reakdo wn of 5.6 million additional children accounted 

for here 
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Table VXI-1 shows, for each of six phases the feasible program 



levels \fhlch can be reached Tor each “type of* program and age grouping. 
Table VXI-2 distributes each phase's growth between advantaged and dis- 
advantaged children. Chart VXI-1 shows the growth rate for each type 
of program. 



An examination of* these tables and charts will reveal that the 



following kinds of judgments have been made: 



(a) The order in ^ich full program growth will 
be reached is (l) kindergartens, (2) day 
care, (3) mini ‘progr*ams, and (4) nursery 
schools . Kindergarten cotild be fully 
operational by 1977 ; the others not until the 
sixth phase ( 1990-1993 at the earliest) 

On the other hand, each type of program 
begins its growth during the first phase of 
the progr/Am growth model. 

(b) Day care is given a high priority and 
could be fully operational for children 
over three by the end of the fourth phase 
(1985 at the earliest). 

(c) In most of the program categories growth 
in programs for the disadvantaged is 
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completed feur to eight years in advance ot 
programs for the advantaged Hovevar, with the 
exception of nursery school for under three - 
year-olds, all categories of progmxas for 
the advantaged hcgin their growth by the 
third phase (1979 ai- the eeirllest). 

(d) Mini 'Programs are estimated to remain in 
an experimental stage until the third 
phase, thus allowing time for experlmenta 
t ion and development . 

(e) Programs of all types for under three -year- 
olds show relatively slow growth rates until 
the third phase because of (l> the need 

for further experimentation and development, 
and (2) the priority given to programs for 
older children 



In summary, then, the projected model maintains a strong emphasis 
on priorities for disadvantaged children, but initiates most programs, 
for advantaged children in early phases It reaches levels 

f'or five-year olds first axvi fOr the under three -year-olds last* It 
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ahcwa mpld growth in day care.. It ehovs somewhat slower growth In the 
under three and mini -progranB categories in order to allow for further 
experimentation and development. 

All of the projections In this chapter have been covrelatisd with 
the staffing and construction projections appearing in later chapters . 
With certain reservations noted in those chapters, I have concluded 
that the potential growth in staff and facilities mahes possible the 
growth in program siae. 

Money is, of course, a fundamental factor in controlling the 
ability of programs to grow. For estimates of the costs Involved, see 

Chapter 
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CHAPTER VIII 

HANFOWBR TOR 3BAKLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 

This chapter is conce m'&d vlth (a) assesBlog the current status 
of early childhood manpower programs^ (b) axtaXy^lng the character of 
qualification and certification req^uircments, (c) eetliaatlng the amoxmts 
of qtialified manpower which are needed to meet the program growth models 
(d) describing the steps which ml^t be taken to provide such manpower^ 
and (e) describing the steps necessary to keep manpower continually 
tzralned. 

The estimates of manpower needs in this section are relt\ted to 
the Model for Program Growth found in Chapter VIX. Changes in that 
model would necessarily affect the figures in this dhapter. 

This chapter deals almost totally with those staff work 

directly with children^ either in the classroom or in mini programs « 
Brief attention is given needs for staff in related program elements 
(e-g*, social and health services) but the manpower needs of these 
elements deserve further attention and analyses - 

The conventional pattern of q^uallflcation and certification 

The conventional pattern of <iualification requirements for 
certification has^ in the past^ the following elements: 

The word ''tmlBing*' is used in this paper to inclxjde the entire range 
of development activities from orientation to formal education* It 
also includes planMd eaqperiences designed to enhance the abilities 
of the individual . 
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1 Graduate level education for lead teachers and 
Eupervisory personnel 

2. Baccalaureate level education for beginning 
teachers • 

3. Associate degree level education for aide^-^ 
h. Preservice and in-service training for both 

pjpofessional ard preprofessional personnel* 

In recent years there have been some changes 



1. Persons with high school education or less are 
being employed as paneprofessional aides- 
2 In-service training ±s being complemented by 
academic education through activities such as 
the supplement ary training available to Head 
Sta:rt employees - Many of these programs are 
expected to lead to a form of certification 

conventional pattern of cei*tification re <iul rement s iS/ 
however, characterizr^ by wide disparity in such requirements, and in 
some cajes there are no legal requireiaents at all- One of the peculiarities 
in some Statei is the fact that persons with a background in child 
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developittent, as opposed to early childhood education, cannot be certified 
to vork in public school kindergartens or nurseries In other cases, 

:-:ie requirements established for work in day care centers are sub- 
stantially different from those for nurseries or kindergarten. 

Certification progx^mis are administered by a variety of agencies -- 
preponderantly depaartments of education and health In some cases. 
Jurisdictions overlap and dual approvals are required. 

The question of qualifications (and consequent certification 
requirements } is, of course, a critical one in terms of the early 
childhood progiams. On the one hand, properly developed and administered 
requirement 8 can contribute significantly to improving the quality of 
programs. On the other band. Improper or unrealistic standards can 
actually lead to lower program quality (e.g., when the same require- 
ments are used for certification of hl£pi school and nursery staff). 

In the same veln^ tmrealistic standsxds can lead either to no pro- 
grams at all, or to a proliferation of programs conducted outside the 
requirements of reg\id.atlons . 'Chis was probably the case in many of 
the early Head Start programs. The need, and public demand for, those 
p 3 X>grams was so overwhelming thot sympathetic officials simply ignored 
the requirements . 
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for Effecl^lve QuaLl: ca^lori and Certification R^^ uj. r^iaen^^ 

There is t;hen> a ~ itical need to de\"clop quad. cation and 
certification requiremer “ 7 vrtiich will: 

1. Insure a cor : -Tiuing improvement in program 
quality 



2 Vja^ poasihle sucli acceleratlcoi of program, gxoiitla 
as is consistent with offering childrtsn greater 
opportunities tlia.n would otherwise be available 
to them. In other words, it seems most unwise bo 
insist on a person with graduate level qualifica- 
tions to administer a day care center, when 
the alternative is leaving children unat^bexlded 
in their own home- The problem. Of course, is 
how to draw the line in cases which are less 
clear cut, e-g-, can a person with three yea:rs 
of college be peimitted to act as a head teacher, 
or can an experienced aide with minimal foimal 
education be permitted to assume responsibility for 
a class? 

It is my view that criteria can be developed wiUch will permit 



each State or community to establish requirements uhich are appropriate 
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: _':b owti ion . These criteria aiay result^ for sosae t-ime to 

ccj 2 .e, but not permanently, in differing qualification and certification 
requirements among Jurisdictions . The list below sxaggestB such criteria 

1. The conventional dichotomy between preprof ess ional and 
professional should bei* modified by the introduction 
of inteimediate levels of progression; e-g.^ senior 
aide, assistant teacher, associate teacher, etc* 

Wherever possible the boundaries between such 
categories should be kept sufficiently flexible as 

to pezmlt all members of the classzoom team to 
develop effective working arrangements This may 
mean that individikals classified at lover levels 
perform duties at higher levels prior to the time 
they are formally qualified to do so, 

2. Entry level preprofessional positions should 
contain no formal educational requirements. 

Demonstrations of competency in speech, reading 
or other essential skills may, however, be quite 
appropriate. 

3 Strenuous efforts should be made to develop measures 
of performance to complement academic degrees in 
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de termi^n 1 .'.g qualifications for professional 
lev/el poi" ,:;ons. Even in the absence of 
conCT* * performance measures, every 
certification system should allow for the 
qua li f i c n t i on of individuals who show un- 
usual evidence of ability in their per- 
formance. Perhaps some arbitrary protective 
device may be needed to prevent abuse of 
this criterion (e . g, , limiting certifica- 
tions on the basis of performance to ten 
per cent of total certifications) . 

4. The holding of advanced degrees as an 
essential requirement for higher level 
(e-g., supervisory or leadership) posi- 
tions should be gradually pb::3ed out in 
favor of thorough evaluations of per- 
formance . The value of a higher degree 
should be manifested through a higher 
level of perforn.ance - In the absence 
of superior performance, the possession 
of an advanced degree seems inadequate 
justification for appointment to a 
position . 

5, Communities with serious shortages of 

qualified personnel should be encouraged 
to use appropriate interim standards, 
orovided th.,. :hesc are accompanied by 
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InvcsLmencs in atnff devi: I opmcnt . 

;or example, a community without 
s^::: -lent numbers of persons holding 

baccalaureate degrees might accept 
associate degrees for professional 
poRlc '.ons^ but arrange for such staff to 
have ^ full day of in-service training 
each month • 

6- The academic community should be en- 
couraged to tailor courses to the 
par ticjiular bacltgrounds of students^ and 
to waive the required number of credits 
for degrees for mature individuals who 
csmonstrate unusual talent. 

Basis for Estimivc^ng Manpower Need_s^ 

The eetimac'-cj of manpower need a In Table VXII««i and VIll-2 are based on 
our present state of knowledge. In general, I used as my point of departure 
the criteria currently used in Head Start and the Federal Interagency i.M\ 

Care Requirements, To meet fully those criteria, however, it should be 
remembered that volunteer personnel would augment the numbers shown in 
Table VHI-1. Furthermore these estimates also cover programs for advantaged 

I 

children -- p rams which I believe would generally require less intensive 
manpower t. n c for the disadvantaged. The effect of these considerations 

is shown in the - jwing example: 

--The Head Start standard on programs for five-year 
olds hree staff members per class of 15 to 20 



o 
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ehildren 

One of the persons in a Head Start classroom 

Is presumed to he a volunteer. 

— Recognizing that in the case of advantaged 
children acceptable class size might range 
from 20 to 25 , I have used an average 
figure of 20 children per class in raahing 
these estlmatea. 

It should he noted that the estimates for both mini-programs 
anA infant care programs are based on very fragmentary Information. 
Furthermore, e:q>erience may significantly modify these ratios. 

Estimater of need for Qualified Hanpover, Phases IrYI 

In making these estimates of manpower needs, I have: 

Developed ratios of supervisory, professional 
and preprofessional personnel to child ren 
enrolled in the various categories of 
programs. (See Table Vlll-i.) 

Translated these into the total numbers of 
nev personnel that would be reqviired for each 
program growth phase (See Table vlII-2) . 
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VXXI -2 fthowB a need for an additional 456^400 professionals 
(including supervisors) and 5^9,200 preprofesBionals to be trained- 
Assuming the maximum Teasible rate of groirbli this would req.xiire 
Increasing staff at the average rate of 19^ OOO professionals and 
22^000 preprofessionalB per year. At present, we graduate approximately 
5,000 persons In this field annually, and train approximately 10,000 
preprofesBionalB to meet present needs. ®ius, even the most rudimentary 
analysis indicates that extraordinary efforts would he re<iuired to 
provide the manpower required by the program growth model- The details 
of that effort are considered below. 

Approaches to providing qualified aanpover 

If we are to have any realistic hope of providing the manpower 
needed to meet these requirements, it is appasrent that we will have 
to ^iter substantially our present arrangemeitt s for producing manpower. 
Fbr tbi .3 purpose, we need to consider the following facts which are 
based on the calculations in Tables VIII— 3, VIII—4 and VlXI-5- 

1. The capacity of exist Itig institutions to expand 
rapidly is limited. It is my Judgment that they 
cannot be expected to achieve an annvial Increase 
of more than 10 percent in the number of graduates. 

On that basis, they would be able to Bieet less than 
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l6 percent ot the need for profeeBlonals by the 
end ot the second phase, and less them kO percent 
by the end ot the fourth phase- In Tact, it 
would be three years after the end ot the final 
phase Ibefore they were able fully to meet the need. 

2. If the existing institutions 'Were to concentrate 

on achieving a 10 percent growth rate in developing 
new professional personnel, they would have little 
time, if ai^, left for developing the nearly 
600,000 preprofesslcnals who are needed. 

I therefore suggest that a multi -phased approach is needed, 
involving tiv^ following elements: 

1. Four-year and graduate level deportments would 
be encouraged to give primary attention to : 

b) Development of teaching and leadership 
personnel - 

b) Consultation and support to the develop- 
ment of early childhood programs at 
other instltutioi s . 

c) Leadei^shlp In the development of in- 
service training prograas, and 
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d) Sxpandln^ the level of arour-year 

gredxiates by approximately T percent 
to 10 percent each year. This vould 
Increase the annual level of gzaduates 
from 5^000 to a maxtatan of Il 4 -,CX )0 
by 1980 . 

2. Pbur-year Institutions presently without programs would 

be encouraged to give prlmars^* attention to: 

B ) Developing prograffiE to train four-year 
graduates In sufficient quantities to 
increase annual output by lO percent 
to 13 percent each year. This would 
mean a minimum annual output of 14,000 
graduates by 1980 . 

b) Supplementing the efforts of existing 
institutions to support in-service 
training. 

3 . In order to meet the deficits 1» professional personnel 

t 

during the early years of expansion : 
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a) It will be necessary to develop an 

extensive recrxiitment and restraining 
for persons with B . A . degrees 
in other fields. Such a program woxald 
aim at recruiting a toaximum of 100,000 
persons by I 98 I, but would decline in 
importance after that point. 
t>) It will also be iricaosmry to encoui«ge 
the use of preprof essionalE with sub- 
stantial ejqperience and/or tialning 
in piofebsional level positions. This 
woTild add approximately 133^000 persons 
by 1989 and begin a gradxial decline 
thereafter. 

Persons In categories (a) and (b) would be 
expected to eam apprortmately twelve hours 
of academic credit prior to or during their 
employment . 

4 Training of preprofesaionala would be achieved under 
a variex.y of auspices including: 
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a) Extensive use ot connaunlty or junior 
colleges , 

b) Utilization c:T various nmnpower train- 
ing prtDgraBi& -- proiaartly those sponsored 
by the Department of Labor and the Office 
of Economic Opportunity 

c) Developing training progx'&mp at the high 
school level- 

la sum^ these if ill need to provide an 

average of one year s training to 20,000 tc 
25>0OO persons €?ach year. Such t7?aining 
would probably be spread over s-^vc ral years 
for any irwiividual person. 



5- An extensive effort to develop improved methods 
of training, which would both ii«pTv?ve the Q^uality 
of training and shorten the time and personnel 
resoijurces required for training. Among the pro* 
raising leads for improvement are: 

a) Use of technology including television 
avid lo -visual materials and programmed 
instruction . 
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b) Development of correspondence and other 
self-sti^dy materials 

c ) Substantial increases in the proportions 
of ±n-classrooiri training. Similarly, 
involvement in teaching at a much earlier 
point in the individual's academic career 



Training and Career Development after Bnployment 

Most ot the dlBcuBBion above ha.» been concerned with training 
prior to, or in the early stages of employment. However, no discuasdon 
of training would be adequate without serious attention to the need 
for post -employment training as a part of career development - In 
Chapter IV, I placed great emphasis on the changing nature of knowledge 
the neccBSity for close linkage between those who are developing 
knowledge and those should he using it « In developing effective 

post— oaiployisicnt programs, the irollowd.xig factors should be borne in mindi 



1* Day-to-day supervision is a significant portion 
of training. Supervisors need to recognize that 
fact and should be trained to use supervision as 
a tool of training 

Much existing training is not achieving Its goals 
because (a) it falls to respond to the felt needs 
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of ateff, (b) It; lacks any quality of stlrnula-tlon 
and leadership, or (c) it Is conducted by persons 
in vbosa the staff has little confidence - 

3. A grean deal of learning takes place within peer 
groups In a period of escpanslon there will he a 
serious shortage of aeadenie personnel. It there- 
fore becoiaes even more important to draw upon the 
skills of successful practitioners for the conduct 
of tralnlsg programs. Similarly, there are re- 
sources such as professional organitatlons which can 

a substantial contribution* 

4. Career training programs operate well when they 
are (a) carefully planned, (b) geared to a 
aeanln^fUX sye*bea ot employee evBliwtlon, and 
(c) -tied to ad'VTancement In the system, 

5 * laie organisation ot career tminlng takes 

and shotild he carried out by a staff with this 
specific responsibility and vlth adequate time, 

6 , The parte of training programe need to relate 

to the whole. One of the major reaeona for break- 
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down in training la that different parts 
of the staff are trained toward different 
objectives. The classic case is the aide 
Tiho ia trained to perfom significant tasks 
in the classroom, only to find that the 
teacher does not see these tasks as 
legitimate roles for the aide. 

Career Training for Preprofessionals 

The preprofesBlonal groups will Include those who are capable 
only of limited advancement and those who, with proper trainl.ng, can 
advance to professional status . As indicated in the mateirials above, 

I believe that there shoiild be a series of stages of progression for 
preprofessionals. This would permit them to advance fairly i-apldly in 
the early stages of mnployment . Thus preprofessional training must 
be designed to change and grow with the indivldtiftl. 

At the early stages of employment, two distinct types of training 
will be necessary: (l) Training in basic skills, such as reiadlng «nd 

mathematics for those individuals who have Uniting educationaa. deficits, 
and (2) training in those specific skills necessary for use in the 
classroom Many Individumas may requjLre only fcfcws latter type of train- 
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Ab the preprofessionifcil deasonstrates his potential for edvance- 
aaent, a third category of tiralBilrjg will l^ecojas necessax^; naiaely> 
training ’lAlch leads to profeosionnl insists into the basic knowledge 
ai»a theoretical structure of e.orly childhood prograsas. "nnia, there 
is a range e continuity of training needo which parallels steady 

career advancessent; 

I'n deaigalng preproreweicaal 'training, tlie folXovlng polnt>s 
m*ed -to iDc kffirpt in uiiod: 

1. Many or the inaivIduolB lnvol\ned wilLl have been 
avay from fbxmal education for sc®ae tln\e and 
will ivfied SFecial help In reenteriaag it. 

e. Vhe preaentatlon oar materials will ne^ed to 
be graded to the buckgrouiui of trainees • 

3. In the early stages. It is part^lcularly 
Impo latent that the indivlduixl be able to see 
a direct relevancy between the t.J?ainin 4 \? erd. 
the worX which be is doing. 

4. Many indivldxials in preprofessional ^ployisent 
will fixad that their interests are really in 
fields other than early childhood (e.g., they 
ntoy fixid thems'^lves isore interested In hetBlth, 
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recreation or neighbotiiood organization careers) 

Early training should therefore be concentrated 
on core information about human servi<2e6. This 
will give the individual some flexibility in 
teres of his future development . 

5 Specific rewards in the form of advancement, 
higher pay and academic credit should be tied 
■to successful completion of training components. 

6. Trairlng should be condvicted at times and places 
convenient to the preprofescionals to facilitate 
the individual *B progression to higher levels- 

The organization of training for preprofeasionals can take a 
variety of fores including (a) in-servic/ training, conducted within 
the center and primarily by the center's own staff, (b) general train* 
ing conducted on an area or cownunity-v^de basis by the organization 
sponsoring the program, (c) training (i^.i^ucted by employee associations 
on behalf of their members, (d) training available through the community' 
adult education programs, and (e) acad^alc education at the Junior 
college or college level • It is probable that large programs will 
need to use most of these forms • In the interests of the staff, 
however, there are advantages to the use of category (f) — academic 
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inBtitufcions ®iey offer the individutil a great sense of self -worth 
they offer him a start on the road to professional recognition 



Tralninfc for Professionals 

The techniques used for training of professionals vary in 
degree from those needed hy the prepi'ofessionol - TOiere ia, first of 
all, greater emphasis on the particular Interests of the individual. 
Secondly, there is a greater capacity for working on an individual 
basis . Over the years, a wide variety of techniques have evolved for 
training of professionals. Unfortunately, many of them have fallen 
into disrepute because of poor execution or because of a tendency 
to irrelevancy, monotony and rigidity- In order to overcome these 
problems in the future, I suggest that: 

1. Trainees shoiad have a great deal more impact 
on the development of the training program or 
curriculum . 



2 Trainers and prac'ti't loners sHould. regularly 
interchange their roles. 



Much greater emphasis sboxild he given to 
peer training to the development of 
p 370 gx*aai 8 in which professionals help one 
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another to learn. This might include the 
developoftent of buddy systems, the use of 
coachings and other similar techniques . 



h . Much greater emphasis shotild he given to 

the development of planned experiences, in 
irtiich the individual selects a different 
type of assignment, or chooses a new method 
of working which is calc\ilated to make him 
think through his current philosophy and 
practice . 



5. Serious efforts should he isade to improve 
the techniques of staff evaluation in order 
to provide a basis for training. 

6. Much greater attention should he given to training 
in the fields of (a) interpersonal and human 
relations, emd (h) leadership and supervision- 



a 



With these principles in mind, I believe it is possible to design 
system of effective professional training. One model for such a 





system follows- 
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Thft Quadrennial Career Plan (QCg^ 

It is suggested that each individual vho has reached professional 
status .(either through a Bachelor's degree or throu^ an experience 
evaluation system) he required to participate continuously in a series 
of Quadrennial Career Plans (QCPb). Each QCP would involve a group of 
activities tailored to the self -identified needs of the individual, 
and carried out under the auspices of an organization selected by him. 

In each four-year period, the individual would be expected to; 

1 ■ Mak.e laajor progress toward an advanced academic 
degree completion of the require- 

ments or completion of the course work for a 
Ph.D. ); or 

2- Participate for a full year in an "experimental 
teaching" or in a related professional assign- 
ment (At least every other QCP should involve 
this kind of experience); and 

3 . Complete a comprehensive self-analysis of skills 
and knowledge; and 

4. Undergo a thorou^ performance evaluation hy 
qualified examiners; and 
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5 Participate significantly in (not simply attend) 
a Biajor prof 5Ssiona3, development meeting* 

Bach QCP should be so dtrv^loped that the individual will have 
at least one of every four years as a time in which there are no major 
developmental activities required on his part. 

The individual may carry out his QCP at his option, under the 
auspices of (a) the employing organization, (b) a psrofessional or union 
organization, (c) a college or university, or (d) a special purpose 
organization fomed to develop and Implement QCP's. The posrtlon 
of ^CP costs paid by the employing organization should be the same 
regardless of auspices. 

Successful completion of each QCP should bring advancement In 
salaxyj unreasonable failure to carry out a QCP should be grounds for 
withholding salary advances or for termination of employment * 

A ftp»^'» word on the organization of training activities 

The preceeding Hiaterial suggests the cOTplexities involved in 
the development of effective training progrems. It is ny view that 
carrying out such programs requires not only filLl time people, but 
people whose career Interests ere specifically pointed at training 
programs. Such individuals may or taay not themselves ba experts In 
child development, but they must have an e^>ertl»e in the dynamics 
of adult devclopaent . 
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It is also my view that very few aaall organizat iona can affoixi 
to employ a training specieLiist , and that they therefore need to find 
ways of associating with similar organizations or with a larger organ- 
ization \rtxich has t 'le necessary competence . 

Finally, I believe, ns suggested in Chapter TV on knowledge, 
that there must be firm arrangements for continuing coojrdination 
aniong practitioners, training Institutions axid those specifically 
engaged in the development of knowledge - 

These kinds of oi^anizat ional needs may lead to the creation of 

(a) Centrally directed community -wide training programs - 

(b) Consortia of training organizations, sometimes in 
cof^binatlon with operating organizations. 

(c) Development of technical consviltatlon on the 
creation of training programs . 

Bach of these arrangement b should be considered by those respoi 
sible for manpowr development. 
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THB PRQVTSICW OF FACILITIBS FOR EARLY CHIIDHOOD PROGRAMS 

Grcvth or the magnitude suggested in the Program Growth Model 
will, or course, require substantial numbers oT new facilities- Table 
1X^1 and Chart IX-1 show the numbers of children for whom it is estimated 

that facilities would have to be constructed in each of the six phases 
of the Program Growth Model- In preparing this analysis. It was 
assumed that construction (or major renovation) would be undertaken 
only after all other possibilities of providing space have been 
exhausted I suggest that approach because : 



1 « I suspect that changes in our state of knowledge 

will radically shift the balance' between classroom 
oriented programs and mini -programs - The latter, 
of course, do not require facilities in the ordinary 
sense 

2 X believe that a great deal more can be done in the 
way of using already available public and private 
space through imaginative techniques of renovation and 
mtilti -purpose use - 
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3. The motility of our population not only amon^ 
communities, hut vithin communities, makes it 
extremely difficult to anticipate area, in -which 
facilities will be permanently required- 

The ei^tiiaateB of new space required which are used in Table IX-1 
are, at best an educated guess, since no nationwide suirvey has ever been 
made- The estimates are natlo:««l averages and we can expect wide varia- 
tions In specific co*mi\inities ■ r example, some roiral areas and some 

ghetto areas are totally lacking in facilities suitable for use in 
early childhood programs - Most suburban end non-ghetto urban areas do 
have significant amounts of potentially useable space in community 
buildings, chxjtrches and private facilities which are often unused at 
the times of day needed by early childhood programs. 

*rhe fissures in Table IX-1 indicate a relatively low need for con- 
struction of facilities in the first phase - space for 55,000 children 
in nursery schools and 25,000 in day cax^. ^y phase VX, however, the 
need has risen to a level where space is required for 725,000 children 
in nursery s r \ools and day care programs. 

Locating Ftecllltles 

There is a great deal of dlvexaity in thinking about the factors 
which should be used in selecting sites for facilities. itoong the 
contrasting viewpoints are the following: 
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L. Locating day care facilities convenient to 
the mother's place of employment, vs. 
locating near the child's home. 

2. Locating facilities vithin a school building, vs. 

locating them on sites vhich are clearly distinct 
Ttcob. scliool pjTograum • 

3. Locating facilities bo as to serve an iaamedlate 
nelghboihood, vs. locating them so as to serve 
families of varying economic and social bach 
grounds . 

It is not easy to give categorical answers to these questions- 
1 would suggest, however, that : 

1. Children do not suffer unduly from -traveling for 

periods of to 50 minutes. If it is beneficial to 
the program t- ..ake the child a greater distance 
•»fi-tbin these time limits, it would be wise to do so. 

On the other hand, if future program developments 
result in a need for flexible time scheduling for 
individual children, we naay, as a practical matter, 
have to have centers within walking distance 
FOr example, children may be encouraged to come in 
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•be. 'clie center f*or a few minutes a day 
■when they feel like It . 

2. It Is desirable to i J prograaB in a location 
■which permits parents to visit during the day 
As a practical matter^ however, most j>arents 
will use this opportunity only occasionally, 
and arc probably willing to make an effort to 
travel a bit further The working mother will 
rarely take time to visit a c nter even though 
it is close to her place of employment. (This 
situation may be somewhat different with respect 
to very young children.) Therefore, I ■would 
be more inclined towai'i locations -which are 
convenient to the child's home and 8.1blings, 
rather than to the place of e^loyiuant . In those 
sltviatlons -where an employer -wishes to provide 
day care for bis employees, he may want to explore 
the r^sslbillty of paying for the d^ care in a 
neighborhood facility, rather than providing the 
facility at his own place of business . 
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3. Early ctiildTiood facilities vtilch are in or 

near schools have the opportunity to use the 
school *s resources, not the least of which 
are children attendlne the school. (See 
Chapter X p. 2.) On the other hand, I 
helleve there are problems which develop 
iix large programs Involved • X^arge facilities 
have a way of requiring more rules, reducing 
flexibility (e.g., the playground Is only 
available at a certain time) and paychologlcally 
overwhelming the chilA • Good architectural 
design can reduce, but notwholly overcome 
these problems. I therefore would prefer 
arrangements In which the center is close enough 
to a school to draw upon its resources, but distant 
enough to be viewed by the staff and children as 
their own. 

T ypes and Design of Pacllltles 

This paper Is not the place for an extensive discussion of the 
criteria to be used in selecting the type of facility, nor in designing 
it. T do thiniz it important, however, to note that there ar« a great 
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many assumptions made about f*ac ill ties 'which should be caref^tilly 
tho\i^;ht through before being accepted* For example, is it really 
correct that : 



-- All facilities need to be on the first floor? 
-- Every room must have outside lighting? 

Basea^nt xx>oms are never suitable? 

-- Portable buildings are al'ways bad because they 
deteriorate so quiclcly? 



I believe that each of these questions can sometimes be ans'ifered 
in the negative* The facts need to be examined in texms of modern 
technology, rather than exclusively on the basis of prior experience - 
Communities should give consideration to a wide variety of 
facilities before undextahlng vo construct a nev facility. These include 



*• * Mobile facilities. 

- An individual home or apartment. 

~ A store or office building 
-- Commercial or industrial facilities. 

— Church Sunday schools 

Armories, social clu^a and recreational facilities. 

Obviously, most of these will require reno^retions or adaptations 



in order to be useful. However^ their advantages in terms of location 
and costs will often make the effort worthwhile . 
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Costs a.ad Fiaanclng of Oons-tructloa 

ie coiozxioxiXy ftSB^uaicd tli&t constniction of facilities is enorPiOPBly 
expenslAre. In fact;, bovever, various studies bave Indicated that the 



jrer child and a day care center for ^2,400 per child- Wiese flguieis arc 
roughly eq.ual operating expenses for a tvo-year period- Chart X 2 
shove the amount of funds vhich would be re<iulred to meet the needp> of 
the program model . 

Financing of facilities presents a great many problems, particu 
larly when they are not owned by a pixbllc agency- fet these faclo-itles 
have both social value and potential income which should Justify support 
by the public and by financial institutions- The situation is not unlike 
that of a "MCA, a church, or a cooperative nursery school- All these 
Kinds of institutions are able to borrow in the commerical market - 
There is no apparent reason a case cat not be made f c ^ slmilmr 

treatment of early childhood programs. 

In the case of progiems for the disadvantaged, the facility 
may need special support in the form of loans, grants or mortage 
guarantees from public agencies- 



average nursery 



school center can be constructed for a cost of $2,000 
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ESTIMATE OF CONSTRUCTION REQUIREMENTS 1./ 
FOR PHASES I-Vl of the Program Model 
(In Thousands) 
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on assumption that many will be served through family day care. 

1/ Includes spenes which may be provided through such extensive renovation that it is equivalent to new 
construction. Other facilities w'"^ch require major renovation, short of major rebuilding are not 
included in these totals. 
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phase in which construction must be comploled 
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CHAPTKR X 

PAREIT EDUCATIOK AND EARLY CfllUPHCX ^^ 

A number contemporary observers have r^asarlted upon the paradox 
that parents are generally better educated (in a toxrc'^1 sense) than 
prior generations; yet, the modem parent seeBB far less conf'ident 
of hi 6 ability to help his children to develop. TOie causes of this 
phenomenon, may include the following: 

1 . The growth in our understanding of how complex 
human development 1^, with a consequent increase 
in the parent * s feeling that he cannot know 
enough . 

2. A plethora of ea^ert teachers, psychologists anc>, 
others, who continue to caution parents that they 
should not do idiat the experts can do better 
(e.g., don't teach your child to read before 

he enters school, even if he wants to learn; 
don * t help your child with math - you may 
confuse hiri) . 

3- The complexities of modem life which channel 
a great deal of parent energy and activity 
into other outlets - 
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The neh result Is not only a deterioration in confidence, but 
a traslc decline In the quality of interaction betveen parents and 
children. This deterioraticaa, beginning in the years of early child 
hood, sets the stage for further alienation ani separation in later 

years 

TjTies of ActivitieB . 

It should be a first task of those interested in children to 
reinforce and expand the role of parents as an essential ingiredient 
of child development, -mat effort seems to me to Involve several 
specific bat interrelated activities; 

^ Parenthood should be a paxl of the school currl’^ulum 
at all levels. The foimal academic materials should, 
vdiercver possible, be developed as an element of the 
general curriculum rather than being limited to 
specific courses in child reaidng or family life 
education. Great emphasis should be given to 
providing opportunities for older children to work 
wifi younger children. Adolescent and tscnage chil- 
cjren can play important roles in both child 
developaent centers and mini- prog rwus 




O irj r»if ^ fCf 
/ ' 



O - 7l 



r»t 1 - 22 
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2 Additional opportunities Tor older children to 
work, with youn^ children in a service context 
should be created outside the school systea. 

These »ay include the supervision of children's 
play, tutorial activities, big sister and brother 
programs «uid opportunities to care for children 
on a full time, short term basis during 

a parent’s vacation). 

3 . Mechanisms should be cireated which will facilitate bhe 
exchange of infoimaticn and views -- parent to 
parent and parent to professional- These might 
take the form of parent association, study groups, 
seminar programs or adult education programs. 

Courses for expectant parents should be readily 
available and advertised - 

U. Child development pxograras should consciously strive 
to create opportunities for: 

a) The parent to be a part of the center’s 
program. 

b) The parent to carry out in the hc«e 
activities which will complement and extend 
the center’s activities- 
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c) Building into the center's progr^i activities 
vhich build upon the activities of the pare.ut 
(eg-, using a father's employment or a family 
vacation as the focal point of a learning 
experience) . 

T*he center’ s role needs to be an active one - It 
should not wcit for the parent to volunteer, but 
should reach out actively to Involve him- 

5. Mechanisma should be developed vbich make it neces 
sary for parents to share in the process of deciding 
about programs for their children Such decisions 
should be a product of parent and staff interaction 
through some formal device, such as a board of 
directors or policy advisory coeimlttee. 

6. Parents should bo encouraged to organize child develop- 
ment activities on their own initiative, whether or 
not other programs are available. 

7. Great emphasis should be given to efforts to develop 
techniques and materials which will help parents to 
work with their children. 
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Dimensions and Costs 

In my view, the objective should be to I'each every parent and 
potential parent through one or niore of the activities deecribed 
above. I have not attempted to cost out the personnel and funds 
required, but the unit costs would be relatively low. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE IMPACT OP EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 
OH THE PRIMARY YEARS OF SCHOOL 

In the definitions vhich preface this paper, it is t^esuaed that 
"the early childhood years extend into the priioaxy years of school 
specifically tbroxi^ age eight or nine- This section examines tvo 
questions : 

1. The applicability of preceding sections to 
the program and curriculum in the early 
years of primary school • 

2. The possible impact on the primary years 
of a substantial growth in preschool 
programs. 

Program and Curriculum in the Early Years o f School 

In prior chapters, I have emphasize the importance of individualiz- 
ing programs for young children. It seems to me that- that pirinclple 
is equally applicable bo the early primary years. Yet our practice is 
for the most part designed to achieve a uniform approach to the educa- 
ticn and development of children. They are expected to: 

1. Enter into the school system at a specific 
age: (usually statutorily prescribed) 
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2, Atterxi school for a standard number of 
hours a day and days per year, 

3* Follow a standard curriculum and proceed at 
a predetermined rate of progress. 
k. Achieve physical and mental proficiencies 
in accordance with stated noims. 



In recent years a quiet and limited degree of change has been 
taking place in these concepts . The most important sign of change 
is the growing popularity of the ungraded primary bloc as a method of organ! 
tng Che first three grades. Interestingly, the klndergar^ten is generally 
treated as a separate element unrelated to the primary bloc. Another 
sigTA of change is the introduction of many n<^w elements into the 
primary curriculum -- particularly in the ai^rea of mathematics and 
science. While these new elements are unifom is a sense, the 
method of presenting them does, in practice, pemit a good deal of 
individual treatment and development. 

If, in fact, the early primary years should be operating from 
the principle of individual development, there are a number of additional 
changes which need consideration. 



1. The numbers of staff or volunteers must v've adequate 

to permit working with children on an individual basis. 
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2. Some flexibility needs to be introduced into the 
age criteria for admission into school. I 
Buspect that the numbers of children who will 
enter a school at younger ages and elder ages 
will about balance one another. 

3 . In addition to flexibility in age criteria, there 
should be variations in the length of time a 
child attends . Some elx-year-olds need only a 
day or two a week; other children shoiild have 
eight hours rather than five a day. 

4. Proven technology should be quickly Incorporated 
into the classroom to permit a child to pursue 
his own areas of developmental Interest • 

5 . The evaluation of progress needs to be 
much more closely related to individual 
capacity than to national nons . 

6. T^^e program and curriculum needs to be 
geared to the total developmental objectives 
desertbed In Chapter I of this paper. 
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'. :?he Impact of Prescbool Programs on the Primary Years 

Children lAio have had a suhstantial expoav.'e to preschool pro- 
grams vill present a challenge to the staff of prlniary programs. If 
our assumptions are correct, each children vlll enter school at a much 
advanced stage of development than their peers. Each community needs 
to be thinking about these changes as their preschool programs evolve . 
That calls for the closest degree of coordination betveen those irtio 
Operate preschool programs and the schools. It is important, however, 
that coordination be for the purpose of gearing preschool down to 
what children are likely to find in the primaTy years. 
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CHAPTER XII 

"TOR PROFIT" ORGAHI2ATIOW ASP EARLY CHILDHOOD PRCXSRAMS 

In this chapter, I am concerned with the way .'.n idiich private 
for-profit organizations can play a role in (a) the aeveloiment and 
supplying of technology and materials for early ehilohood, and (b) the 
delivery of services. A third question, the role of the private 
economy in financing early childhood programs (e.g., day care) is not 
discussed here- It should, however, be a part of any general analysis 
of the methods of financing programs. 

Supply of Teehnoloffy and Materials 

In recent times, there has been a substantial growth of interest 
in early childhood by American businessmen Hunberous conferences and 
meetings have been devoted to an attempt to pin down the specific 
needs end opportunities in the field. Several companies have assigned 
personnel to work specifically on early childhood. At least one ma.lor 
company has been formed to concentrate specifically on the field. 

What are some of the problems which such organizations face? 

1. There is a latent skepticism and, in seme 
cases hostllixy among professionnls toward 
business ventures in this field, based on 
the largely undistinguished record of 
business In the past, and the repented 
examples of products sold but not used- 
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2. There has been and continues to be, a g."eat 
deal oT uncertainty as to vhather there will 
be a rate oT program growth which would 
Justify the investment of private research 
and development funds . 

3 , The gaps in our knowledge of what constitutes 
effective use of materials, and the disagreements 
sawing professionals as to the value of various 
approaches has tended to make product acceptance 
dubious at best. 

U. Most companies have concentrated on the develop- 
ment of specific product items or materials with- 
out considering their relationship to overall 
systexAB or approaches to child development . 

5 . There is a persistent view that qiuite simple 
techniques materials have as much or nnore 
uce than the most sophisticated ind\is trial 
prxDducts . Thus, '^beautiful Junk" is to some 
leaders a more useful tool than the talking 
typewriter. 

6. Vastly, a tendency on the part of some business- 
men to overstate the usefulness of their products 
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and, in some cases, to miBrepreeent the 
rescRirch which lies been done on their 
products has undt. iiained public confidence 
in business 

rfhe net result of these factors is that the t>rl.vote economy has 
not made the hind of contribution vhich I believe it is capable of 
mahlng I do not believe we can afford to overlook this most valuable 
resource. As indicated in Chapter VII changes in technology could 
substantially accelerate the program growth model and perhaps dramatically 
alter manpower and cost factors. In order to involve in<J.uBtry, I 
believe the follow! :ig steps are necessary; 



1. Leaders in the child development field should 
be encouraged to develop speeiflcatlons of 
needed products and criteria for product 
acceptability. An interesting effort in 
this direction was the recent publication by 
a group of child developnent experts of a set 
of criteria on educational television for 
*>,«eschoolers .i/ 



1/ Television OlHdellnes for Early Childhood Education, availaWc 
at the National Instructional Television Center, Box A, Blcximlngtoii, 



Indiana 47^1 
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2 Business firms should establish continuing contact 
with child research organizations and with 
program operators. The former can be both 
a source of ideas euad means of product 
evaluation. Program operators also have 
much to offer in identifying; neede^ suggest- 
ing Ideas for products and evaluating product 
usefulness . 

3 . Business firms should shift the balance of 

their efforts from product 

to the developmc ^cing a 

variety of products . 

4, Business should recognize its rttsponsibility 
to follow through cn the sale of products by: 

a) Training staff who will use 
the product. 

b) Identifying and correcting 
factors vhich inhibit 
product usage . 

c) Servicing products effectively, 

d) Continously saodlfyiDg products 
based on operating experience. 
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5. Business should establish some form of industry 
policing which will stimulate the development 
of quality products and assu» the reliability 
of advertlsinfi 

6 In the avaxdin^ of research and development contracts, 
the Government should give the same consideration to 
the abilities of buslneseeB as it does to academic 
Inst itut ions - 

T. Government should, to the extent feasible, describe 
the dimensions of anticipated grovth in private and 
public support for early childhood as a hasls for 
bUBlness planning- An elaboration and continuous 
updating of the Program GiDvth Model would perhaps 
serve that purpose. 

8- Training institutions and business films should 
establish a coHnnunicatlon which enables the 
training institution to remain current on develop- 
ments in technology and materials . Such ioformation 
should be introduced regularly into training programs. 
Similarly, program operators should make sure 
that their staffs regtilarly learn of, and 
have a chance to try nfew developments in 
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tecbnology and materials. In this 
connection, the Quadrennial Career Plan 
suggested In Chapter vill would offer an 
excellent vehicle for staff to try out 
new technologies and materials. 



Business a Provider of Services 

A numher of ”for-profit’* organizations are already engaged in 
providing nursery school and day care programs . As a matter of fs.ct, 
if one counts the individuals who operate on an unincorporated busineas 
basis (e.g., the woman who has a play school or de\y care center in 
her home), a substantial proportion of early childhood piograms are 
being provided on a "for-profit" basis. 

Very recently, an interest appears to be developing in larger 
scale organizations to provide child care 8ei*viC4:sa * l*wo Interesting 
examples of this trend are the establishment of companies to: 

1. Franchise day care centers. 

2. Establish preschool learning centers. 

The use of "for-profit" organizations has also received eoniB 
stlmaluB fiOTi the interest of poverty groups, who see business programs 
as offering an alternative to unsatisfactory publicly operated programs 
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The notion of contra»2tlng and paying on a perfoimance basis has been 
extenslvr.ly discussed, but to my knowledge not implemented. 

The saae type of attitudes tovai^ business which prevail on the 
sale of products exist with respect to services* If anything, them 
is more opposition. Again, there la some Justification in. terms of 
the record of for-profit" programs some of which provided abyeiErOiy 
poor programs for children* On the other hand, I believe that t_ ? 
records are as much related to what people were willing or able to 
pay for service, as to excessive profits on the part of pxof^raic operators . 
Actually salary rates in such enterprises are notoriously low a 4 rhe 
rate of return on Investment has also been low. 

I am sure that "for-proflt“ organl:&atlons can make a sigairicant 
contribution to the operation of early childhood programs. They have 
a capacity to move speedily and to operate flexibly, which ie no', 
characteristic of public programs. To be most effective, however, 

I would suggest that: 



1. Organization must be on a multi-program 
scale (e*g*, a franchise operation), or 



2. There must be a high order of cooperation 
among Independent operators (e.g., through 
a professional association) 
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Larger scale organization is necessary in order to assure 
adeqiiate training of staff, career progression opportunities, avail-- 
ability of specializec program resources, economies of purchasing 
and competence of management. 

I believe that Government should maintain an open-minded attitude 
tovard the use of "for-profit** organizations In the provlBlon of 
services ^ The standards applied to them should he neither blghor nor 
lover than those applied to public programs. 
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Senator Mondale. The committee will stand in 
(Whcrcupou, at 12:30 i?.m., the subcon. rnitteo 
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recess. 

iis adjourned.) 
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COMPREHENSIVE CHILD DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1971 



THURSDAY, MAY 20, 1971 



The 

Office 



U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Employment, 

Manpower and Poverty, and the 
Subcommittee on Children and Youth 
OF THE Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

V/ashington, D.C. 

subcommittees met, at 10 a.m., in room 4232, New Senate 
v^nx.jB Building, Hon. Walter F. Mondale, chairman of the sub- 
committee on children and youth, presiding. , a/t 

Present: Senators Walter P. Mondale (presiding), Edward M. 
Kennedy, and Richard S. Schweiker. 

Committee staff members present: A. Sidney Johnson III, protes- 
sional staff member to the Subcommittee on Children and Youth, 
fc.nd John K. Scales, minority counsel. 

Senator Mondale. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This morning our first panel consists of Cecilia Suarez, research 
coordinator for chicano studies at UCLA, and Dr. Leonard Mestas, 
of the Colorado Migrant Council. . 

Senator Stevenson, chairman of P 'If .... .ubcommittee 

cannot be Avith us this morning, but. wanted to personally express his 
regrets to Ur. Mestas, since he hoped to be here to introduce him. 
Senator Cranston was hoping to be here, and asked that I extend his 

bes wishes as well. . ^ j -o j 

Will the witness^ ' pleas' come to the witness stand, a roceed 

you wish. 



as 



^STATEMEIIT OP C. 'ILIA SUAREZ. RESEARCH COORDINATOR EOR 
CHICANO CULTYPAL CENTER, UCLA, AND EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE MEMBER. MEXICAN AMERICAN SYSTEM, MONTEBELLO, 
CALIE., ACC0ME>^iNIED BY DR. LEONARD MESTAS, COLORADO 
MIGRANT COUNCIL AND "EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBER, 
MEXICAN AMERICAN SYSTEM, DENVER, COLO. 



Mrs Suarez. My name is Cecilia Suart.i, Biid I am here testifying 
on behalf of MAS (Mexican American S 3 -stem). Mexican Amer.icau 
S stem is an advisor';' committee to the Office of Child Development 
Oil child development Togrums for the chicano child. 

We are here for a 4-da\' conference ar.d w'e arc very pleased to 
f :esent some of oui concerns to you. 

Senator Mondale. Very well. re • i j 

Mrs. Suarez. The -vemer report, along with other othcial docu- 
ments, describes the American schoo- system as being an inadequate 

(3.51) 



O 
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ono for minoritiei;, especially the child from the racial slums where the 
educational system has failed to provide meaningful educational 
experiences. The schools have been criticized as representing an 
educational system that is prejudiced against the child from the barrio. 
The schools have rejected the chicano child’s language, minimized his 
culture and ignored his identity. 

That the educational system has failed the chicano child can be 
shown by the low educational attainment of the chicano. For instance, 
in 1960 the adult chicano in the South Avest had an average of 7.1 
years of schooling as compared to 12.1 years for the Anglo, and 9.1 
year.' for the nonwhite. The number of Spanish-speaking students 
enrolled in colleges is alarmingly Ioav. Although the numbers of Spanish 
surnamed in colleges is increasing, one estimate is that less than 1 
percent of all graduates are Spanish-surnaraed statistics comprised 
more than 1 percent of the total population of this State. In Cali- 
fornia, for instance, the total population of the Spanish-surnamed is 10 
percent. 

Why do so many chicano ’s drop out of school? 

First of all, the method of teaching the Spanish-speaking_ is ques- 
tionable. When the Spanish -speaking child enters school, he is taught 
in English, thereby asking the child to learn a ncAA'^ language and the 
subject matter simultaneously. The student neither 1 arns the subject 
luattei IK he language. This failure, along with others like it, is one 
ol the cai! , the child eventually drops out of school. 

The cuiTiculum assumes all children are alike and in fact suppresses 
the ethnic background of the chicano child, thereby presenting to the 
chicano child a curriculum that is not releArant to his background 
which could mean the culture or a language. 

Julian Samora, in a U.S. Commission of Civil Rights Staff Paper 
contends that the American school system, whether public or priArate, 
functions best when comforming middle-class administrators and 
teachers, professing middle-class values, address thernselves to rniddle- 
class students who possess the same value orientation or are in the 
process of acquiring it. 

Dr. John Goodlad, in his book “Development of a Conceptual Model 
for Dealing with Problems of Curriculum and Instruction,” declares 
that curricular decisions are A^alues selected by a sanctioning body oi* 
an individual. This is the key to the education of the chicano because 
the curricular decisions have been made for the chicano by a sanc- 
tioning body or individuals aaRosc values are different from those of 
the chicano. Because these values profess the chauvinistic ideal of 
“Speak American,” bilingualism is looked upon as a handicap. Thus, 
bilingualism has been blamed for the educational problems of the 
Spanish-speaking. . 

Chicanos have been classified as mentally retarded after being 
tested A\dth IQ tests that are culturally biased and in English. The 
syndrome of nativism and of “Speak American”, and the doAvngrading 
of Spanish and those Avho speak it has been persistent in the areas 
of chicano population. _ 

In denjdng the Spanish-speaking to speak his native language, the 
school is 'saying that the Spanish language is of no worth, that the 
child’s family is of no worth, therefore, the chicano child' is inferior. 
The teaching of English and the repression of Spanish has many 

Q 'ological and psychological implicatio.ns. 
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For the Spanish-si^eaking child who enters school, the encounter 
with education in a foreign tongue may cause a cultural shock that 
he may not be able to cope Avith- A general pattern of negatiyisna 
in the child is established which helps to explain the educational 
failure of the chicauo. His chicano identity is threatened when he 
enters a school where the English language is compulsory and he is 
made to feel that Spanish is a foreign, un-Amencan idiom ivlncli he 
must forget in order to think, talk and behave like an Ameiican. the 
child, in attempting to be a good student, may then become contused 
and P'uilt-ridden because of rejecting his parents, horiie, ana culture. 

The real problem, then, is not the bilingual problem, the chicano 
problem, or the Spanish-speaking, but the '‘chauvamstic ppmt of 
view that labels a child as disadvantaged if his culture is difterent 
and if he speaks a language other than English. j i* i 

Bilingual education, with its focus on the linguistic and cultural 
needs of the Spanish-speaking, is emerging as a potential fyP® 
curriculum. This curriculum is devised from the premise that educa- 
onal needs of children from cultures other than Anglo-iriiddie-cias^ 
different. In addition, using the culture and language ot the cmid 
in school is indicating to tne child that his language and culture are 
worthwhile. Many scholars are now stating that a child ca^ lunction 
better academically if he has first received a good, solid foundation 
in his native language. Only after this is accomplished can the child 

then begin to learn English. , . . . 

In 1854 the first da'r care center emphasizing protective and custodial 
care was established in New York City. Since then, day care centers 
have been a vehicle providing services to fill the needs ol mothers 
having to work fur economic reasons. Today these centers should not 
only emphasize a child development approach but a bilingual, bi- 
cultural approach for the chicano child. 

Statistics indicate an urgency in money for day care. 
should not be viewed as a second best substitute for the mother but 
as an enriching force in the life of the cnild and his family. Wise use 
of day care can be a preventive measure for the child who comes ^om 
a situation identified as high risk. A good day care prograin ivith an 
emphasis on bilinguafi bicultural education ivill be a positive step 

toward helping the chicano child. _ 

Bilingual education, as defined by the U.S. Office of Education in 
the 1970 Bilingual Education Alanual, is designed to meet the educa- 
tional needs of children who have limited English speaking ability 
and who come from environments where the dominant language is one 
other than English. The concern in relation to day care is a question 
of community participation. Therefore, I am happy to note that the 
bill 1512 makes provisions for a child development council lor the 
prime sponsor and a local policy council at the local level. 

Previuus experiences in Headstart and title I (ESAE) pro 3 ects 
indicates that this is not enough. There must be a strong commitment 
on the part of the program administrators to community mvolvernent. 
Provisions should be made to insure that parents can p^ticipate 
effectively in the decisionmaking process that so crucially altects tne 
lives of their children. I urge this committee to insert language in the 
bill so as to more effectively insure that this goal is met. 

S. 1512 makes provisions for designating private nonprofit ageiicies 
O as prime sponsors. Too often the public educational institutmns that 
ERIC are supposed to serve our are our worst enemies. 
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The migrant amendment to title I (ESEA) also provides for pro- 
gram implementation by nonprofit groxips in areas where the local 
school districts do not have funding. To my knowledge not a single 
such agency has ever been funded under title I. 

Therefore, what the possibility is of nonprofit groups receiving funds 
under this bill is dubious. In fact, this bill may be used to eradicate 
existing programs currently being implemented by nonprofit com- 
munity organizations. 

The bill should bo revised to state that no less than 40 percent of 
the funds be administered by private nonprofit agencies as defined in 
the wording of S. 1512. 

The chicano, in order to be a productive citizen should not be 
stripped of his language or culture. 

The bill should also have strong implementation of a bilingual, bi- 
oultural curriculum for the chicano. 

The detrimental eflect of the genocide of the chicano ^nguage and 
culture is clearly exemplified by “An Open Letter to Society” appear- 
ing in the East Los Angeles College newspaper La Nueva Vida of 
June 5, 1970. Chato Estredo, a chicano prisoner described his feelings 
about himself: 

/he states: 



1 ':;u tell me that I am a criminal. You say I am no good. You say that I should 
iivo you, so that I may be a good citizen. I had been told the following things 
all rny life. My teacher didn’t want me to speak Spanish, because it was bad. I 
was told I should not be a Catholic because ir was bad. I was told I should not be 
so loyal to my friends because it was bad. I was told I should not be so clannish 
because it was not the American way. 

I now speak only English; I am no longer a Catholic; I have quit being loyal to 
my friends; I am no longer clannish. I have changed everything but the color of 
my skin. 

And what have I become? I am a grown man who has no belief in God, who 
cannot speak in his parent’s language, who has become a traitor to his friends, 
and am now an outcast to my people. 

I have tried to be like you. And now you tell me I am a criminal. Isn’t that 
what you wanted? 



I implore you, gentlemen, not to continue to fill the jails with 
more Chato Estradas. 

Senator Mono ale. Thank you very much for a most useful state- 
ment. The Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity, 
which I chair, had several Spanish-speaking witnesses testify. One 
was a Dr. Palomares from San Diego, and Dr. Pantoja, who is a 
Puerto Rican, a specialist from New York City; and another who is 
about to graduate from Harvard School of Education. 

And each of them had spent from 2 to 4 years in subnormal classes 
when they began their education. They are now recognized as sonae 
of the top educators in the country — brilliant people. But their 
school systems, when they started, concluded that they were dumb — 
because they spoke Spanish, had different ways of behaving — so 
they were assigned to the subnormal classes. 

And, of course, they broke out of it. Why? No one knows. But 
thousand.s and thousands like them never got out of that basemvcnt 
they were put into not because they were inferior, but because they 
were different from the system. 

And your appeal today is to make the system see what cruelty is 
visited upon these children and what strengths are there to be drawn 
Q upon. 
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Mrs. SuABBz. That is right. . i- 

Senator Mondale. Hopefully, there is a growing re^alization now 
that the “Americanization approach” has been a failure both in human 
terms and educational terms. ESEA title VII now is totally inadequate 
blit it^s a beginning. I think we now have $25 million 
that bilir.gual program. The recent Quality Integrated Education ^ 
which passed the Senate has $45 million for bilingual, bicultuial 
education, and both the Quality Education Act and our proposal have 
strong community involvement provisions. The Quality inte^ated 
Education Act also reserves or earmarks 10 percent of the funds lor 
community groups, so that the money aviII have to go there rather 
than like — as you mentioned in title 1, on migratory education, where 
it is possible to give money to nonprofit groups, but none has ever been 

given. Hopefully we are learning slowly. 

Mrs. SuAbez. Sir, one of the things, too, is that in early chilc^ood 
education there hasn’t been the thrust of bilingual, bicultural educa- 
tion. For instance, our concern in Headstart ana the reason that we arc 

meeting is because of this. . tt j j- 

Senator Mondaub. There is no bilingual money m Headstaru. 

Mrs. SuArez. There isn’t any. 

Senator Mondabb. There isn’t. , ^ -u ■ 

Mrs. Suarez. And for instance, the bible of Headstart, which is the 
Rainbow Series, does not even mention the child wno comes from a 
different culture or who speaks another lai^uage. i ^ . 

Senator Mondat e. I’ll write a letter to Dr. Zigler asking why tnat 
is true and why funds aren’t set aside in Headstart for bJingual 

^^iJ^here a Mexican-American or a Spanish-speaking administrator 

at the top level of Headstart? . r ■ ^ 

Mrs. SuArbz. Mr. Fred Soufle, who is the coordinator of social 

services of national Headstart. 

Senator Monpabe. There is one. 

Mrs. SuAsbz. There is one. Only one. 

Senator Monpabe. We’ll give Headstart a little push. 

Dr. Mestas, would you respond to these same considerations as tar 

as points that you think ought to be made. , j 4 . 

Dr Mestas. I am Dr. Leonard Mestas, and I would first like to 
thank you for the bill. The entire Child Development Act is very, very 
good, except for one statement where migrant children are concerned, 
which is in the Congressional Record on page 4, where we say under 
the five “needs of minorities.” we have commented cm funds are pro- 
vided for year-round mobile programs for migrant children, and, sir 
that is wrong, because that just continues to segregate the migrant 
child and not require that he be part of the comprehensive planning. 

You are stating that each State must — I am stating, but yem have 
also put it in the record, that each State has to Lave a comprehensive 
child development plan. Therefore, I think each State must also assume 
the responsibility to include the migrant child as part of the compre- 
hensive child development plan. Because if you don t, we are still, and 
vnll continue to be excluded by the State, because they will conUnue 
to say, it’s not our responsibility. It’s the responsibility of either the 
Federal Government or wherever the migrants come from. 

In the numbers which they are passing out regularly, tpey state 
700,000 children are in need of migrant day care. Of that, 85 percent 
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of that are chicano children, bilingual. In the majority of cases in a 
study that I did in January and February, 100 percent of the family 
speaks Spanish first. One hundred percent of the children speak 
Spanish first; all games and all language is done in Spanish first. 

Of that, 1.86 percent is what the funding level — that is all that has 
been taken care of out of that 700,000 childi'en. These are OEO 
figures, this was done in 1969. We received funding fbr 13,000 migrant 
preschool children. I take care of 1,500 in one State, and it’s not 
enough. So I think it’s important that if the U.S. Government is 
really committed to children and — at the White House Conference we 
asked and requested that the T leral Government become responsive 
to all children. Migrant children are composed of Chicano children, red 
children, black children, white children. You name them and there are 
migrant ethnic groups wandering around the country, and they are the 
real American. They are not the welfare recipient. 

In most cases, the migrant people are not welfare recipients, because 
if they were, they would not be migrants. They would rero.ain in a 
stable area and collect welfare checks. Instead they are willing to 
wander the country in search of work. 

Instead I think we must begin complimenting the people in migr.ant 
fields and say, “Right on, man.” If you -wish to be migrant, we should 
give them the benefits that everyone else is getting, workmen’s com- 
pensation, social security, you know, the decent wage, but at the same 
time we must see that the children are cared for and not in the fields. 

Senator Mondale. I served for a couple of years as the chairman of 
the Migratory Labor Committee, and I couldn’t agree Avith you more 
about the separation issue. We thought we dealt ’.vith that on jjage 22, 
subsection 8, but let’s not go into it now. 

What you have suggested is what we want. And after the session 
this morning, if you will talk to Mr. Sidney Johnson, my assistant, we 
will see that that is done properly, if it’s not done now. 1 know the 
problems you refer to. In hunger, we were told by a county which 
pi-ovided no food assistance to hungry migrants that they are Federal 
people. We don’t want any more of that, and we are anxious to see 
that our legislation doesn’t continue that really cruel distinction. 

Senator Schweiker. 

Senator Schweikeb. Thank you ver}'^ much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask a few questions. Mrs. SuArez, in page 2 of your 
statement, you state that “Mexican-American children have been 
classified as mentally retarded after being tested with I.Q. tests that 
are culturally bia: ed and in Engush.” 

I am just wondering if you have come across any work that has 
been done on a non-cultural biased I.Q. I know that such things do 
exist. I don’t know if : ybody has done any work in the Chicano 

community that would tlirow more light on this problem. I am curious 
to know if either of you have come across any of the noncultural 
related tests that are somewhat different and new. Do you have any 
information on this aspect? 

Mrs. Suarez. Well, there is some work being done for testing that is 
not culturally biased. It’s for the Chicano in Spanish, but usually our 
school system still is using the traditional tests. 

For instance, in Caliiornia, you have the Metropolitan Reading 
Readiness Test, the Metropolitan Test, the California Achievement 
^ O Some of these tests are mandated by the State Department of 
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Education. In early childhood education, the Planned Variation Model, 
an evaluation of ileadstart curriculum models, is using the otaniord 
Binety Test. So therefore in the areas of policymaking, seemi^ly the 
decisionmakers feel more secure in using the traditional i.C^. tests 
which are culturally biased for our Chicano children. 

Senator Scetweiker. Doctor, do yov want to comment on this. 

Dr Mestas Your preliminary funding unde:.’ title 7 for bilingual 
Federal education in the Dallas-Fort Worth area, and Mr. Juan 
Plakos and Mr. Juan Rivera have been working on ajiecihc tests or 
testing materials for those children who do not speak Fiiiglish hist, so 
that we see they are trying to do it not just for the Spariish-speaking 
child, but are trying to do for the Navajo-speaking child and the 
Chinese-speaking child, et cetera. . 

Senator Schweiker. Now how far along is the prograrn in your esti- 
mation? Do you have any ideas on how much further we have to go. 

Dr. Mestas. It’s only been in existence a year, so I couldn t say, 
but, you know, it’s a step in the right direction, and there is now a con- 
sortium. You can go and they are just beginning to draw together the 

resources and equipment and material for bilingual, bicultural. _ 

Senator Schweiker. Well, I certainly agree \yith your point. I 
think the problem is that State departments of education do exactly 
what they can do. They put everybody in pigeon holes arid categorize 
them, and it is a lot easier to handle that way. Then nobody worries 
about the problems. 

Senator Mondaee. Would you yield there? 

Senator Schweiker. Yes. 

Senator Mondaee. In some States, the school systems get a couple 
of hundred extra bucks per pupil if they find they are slow or r^arded. 
So it’s nice — and financially rewarding — to take a bunch of Chicano 
children, put them in the slow classes, and get a nice check from the 
State. 

Mrs. Suarez. Yes. 

Dr jS’^ESTAS 

Senator Schweiker. Well, I think you are totally right. I really 
think that in our other educational bills, the committee, should look 
at this lu-oblem, and put some Federal stimulation into getting away 
from older and really inadequate and somewhat irrelevant concepts. 
I think the point is very well taken. 

You mentioned also that you wanted to get parental involvement, 
with which I concur. JL»o you feel that the provisions of S. 1M2 for 
child development councils and also local policy councils are sufficient 
to do this? What is your opinion on involving the parents? 

Dr. Mestas. No. I think that the Comiirehensive Child Develop- 
ment Act is designed specifically so that the local people are responsible, 
and in fact, again, in the Congressional Record, on the back page, you 
have under section 576 that ]irohibits Federal control, that you are 
really stressing that the State and the local community become 
responsible, and assume the responsibility. i • i 

Mrs. Suarez. But again you have to think of how this relates to 
the local delegate agency and the parent. . 

You know, sometimes you do have specific guidelines, for instance, 
in Ileadstart, there are apparent guidelines that says that the parent 
is supposed to be part of the decisionmaking and should become 
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involved in running the program, and in many instances, this is not 
happening. 

I was in Arizona about 3 weeks ago, and the Headstart parents 
there were not even aware of the OCD guidelines. You know, that 
came out back in 1967. So I think one of the things that you have to 
consider is how community control is going to be implemented on the 
local level, and to insure that it is. 

Senator Schweikek. Also, I think another point you ma,ke is very 
well taken. It ties in with something we are considering in the educa- 
tion subcommittee, and that is the idea that, in essence, by pre- 
culture and educational standards, we determine that a^ child has to 
reject his culture, reject his language, and reject his heritage. I have 
introduced with the cosponsorship of some of our colleagues on this 
committee, an ethnic heritage studies centers bill that would set up 
ethnic studies centers around the country. For too long, society has been 
viewed as a great big melting pot, like the homogenized milk ap- 
proach — just stir everybody up and they will be happy. 

This bill takes exactly the opposite point of view, which is a point 
you are addressing yourself to in your testimony today. In essence it 
contends that we can never be really unified or harmonious or happy 
with society if we don' t take pride in -where we came frorn and in our 
ethnic background. It emphasizes and reinforces the identity, the self- 
pride and the self-help of the group. I think that the ethnic heritage 
studies centers bill, which Charrinan Pell has indicated we are going to 
include in our next educational bill, will begin to provide and dissemi- 
nate information to day-care centers, to elementary schools, public 
schools, and private schools along this line. 

And it’s a total reversal of the concept that we have been following 
here in this country, which I think is erroneous. So I certainly concur 
a hundred percent, and I think that we can tie the ethnic studies 
centers bill into the ether program. You suggest, and I agree, that it’s 
a very si^jnificant point, that if we are going to succeed in this whole 
thing, it has to be an inherent part of what we do. 

Dr. Mestas. I have read that bill, and it’s very good, sir. Because it 
specifically defines that any group, ethnic group in the United States 
must and should retain certain parts of the niceties that they bring to 
America or that was already in America, meaning the _ Indian and 
Chicano child, so again, I think it’s a step in the right direction that 
the Federal Government is beginning to realize, as you just stated, 
that there is a cross section of ethnic groups and there is nothing wrong 
with being whatever it is you are, and complimenting on that, because 
that is what makes America great. Diversity is strength, not one thing 
in the melting pot concept. 

Senator Schweiker. One other question, too. What about the avail- 
ability of bilingual teachers? In other words, if we do get an all-out 
program, I am not saying we would, but I am saying we should, do you 
have to do a job in training people, or are there enough people available 
in this area? 

What are your views on this? 

Dr. Mestas. There is only one school in the country, as I under- 
stand, that is Lady of the Lake, so that if it does ever pass, and 
America realizes the need for bilingual education, you will have to set 
up across the country and really make sure that the universities and 
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1 oil universities are 
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this brings one 
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colleges are responsive to the need for bilingual education, because 

right now there is hardly anything. tVip various uni- 

Mrs. Suarez. But there is a growing concern at the various 

vei^ities For instance, at UCLA, I am working in .^^^.B^^^fion 
the department of education to start teacher tra; ng in a bilmgua 
Cultural setting. In Los Angotos. you have, tl- tue.v I concontmUon 
of Chicanos outside of Mexico City. Therefore 
hie in terms of bilingualism, md more and mo 
looking into this as one way of helping our 

Senator Schweik-'r. I think, too, Mr. Chair aa 
olVier point up thai n somewhat related, in the r* 

bacteoimd TOper provided by the White House- Conference there 
seem! to be a lack of information and statistics on “ 

izXnf tttttrjvr 

Znato? Mondapp. f think that is a .good idea, I mil ask the staff 

to develop a letter that you and I can sign as ing Vipnrinffs on 

On the Migratory Labor Subcommittee we had some hearing on 

the data which was available and suppled by the Labor 
and Agriculture Department. You ought to read those 
cause in effect they Emitted they just don t ^ 

don’t count them really. They make a couple of 

they extract them. And then they admit it will be 30 percen oft 
either way, I think, so that the data is in outrageous shape. 

Dr Mestas. Would it be possible, for instance, that since migrant 
day car^B has been at the bottom of the barrel in essence that ^they 
do look specifically on numbers, because hard data is the 
that anvbody looks at in this place, and that is if we could ^ 

dernonstrate numbers of children being left m the field, an on 

^‘"senator Mondaue. They don’t know that, but I would like to ask 

*^^i5J.*'mestas" ''There was one study made on Chicano 

The/found that 20 percent of the kids never went inside the school- 
rooms in Texas. 

Mrs Suarez. That’s right. . , „ xj 4 . 4 ,r„ 4 . 

Senator Mondalb. But none of the national figures reflect that- 

So I would say that is a good idea. Let’s see if we can prepare a hard 

dT Mes?1s. Mr. Chairman, I have three statements that I am 

really concerned about, and that is the ® 

sumed the responsibility of serving migrant preschool ‘^hildien, a,nd 
I really feel that— beside the State, the regions must be tackled tied 
down ^nd really required to begin looking at the need for the migra t 
Z-ohool chUdf and then also title I of the migrant project speoifi- 
?allv Why is it not possible for them to.be ooneerned about the 
SeKihool Lild, because education is not just for age 6 and abov^ 
Kation te Si ages and all levels. They are ab e to do it only in 
Oalitorni?. So that though title I-it’s certainly inadequate, but at 
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least it’s a beginning. Could they not under title I, Migrant Ac 
rcs(3onsib]e for the migrant ehild, be responsible for the proschoc 
child also? 

>euator MonoaIiE. You know the Stockberger report recom- 
mended that an amendment be placed in title I to make sure that this 
was available for preschool. 

Dr. Mestas. And the reason I mention is Texas returned $i million 
of title I money. The State of Colorado had $100,000 left over of 
title I money. You have under title IV— A of the Social Security Act, 
allowed matching 75—25 percent, yet ^mu cannot match Federal funds 
for Federal funds for migrant children, while model cities is allowed 
to match it. 

Why is it not possible for title I, if they have monej’’ left over, to 
match, and so therefore you would haye adequate, or at least have 
some funds available for migrant day care by matching Federal funds 
with Federal funds? At this time it is illegal, so none of us can touch it. 
Of course, this .yeai title I is allowed to keep the money, but previously 
they returned it to the general fund here in. Washington, D.C., until 
this January. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. If you would, after this 
meeting, maybe talk to my staff about some of those questions. 

One point I will ask Mr. Johnson, staff director of the Subcommittee 
on Children and Youth, to explain is his understanding of that 
parental involvement issue. 

Mr. Johnson. In respect to your comment about parental involve- 
ment, this bill, unlike existing legislation, doesn’t establish just 
advisory programs. It says that in each area of each locality the parents 
shall elect representatives, and those representatives shall make up 
the local policy council. Any program that is to be funded in that 
area must be approved by that group elected by the parents. Thus 
it’s our hope that these provisions will strengthen parental involve- 
ment beyond the mere advisory committee pattern in past and present 
legislation. 

Senator Mondale. I hope you can discuss this with Mr. Johnson 
after the hearing. 

Dr. AIestas. Thank you. 

Airs. SuAKEz. Thank you. 

Senator AIondale. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Jane Galvin Lewis, program coordinator of 
National Council of Negro Women. We are j^leased to have you with 
us here this morning. 

If j'ou will proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JANE G-ALVIN LEWIS, PROGRAM COORDINATOR, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OP NEGRO WOMEN, ON BEHALF OF DOROTHY 
I. HEIGHT, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
NEGRO WOMEN 

Miss Lewis. I am Jane Galvin Lewis, i rograni coordinator f r 
NCNW, presenting to you the testirnoir- of Dorothy I. Height, 
national president of the National Council of Negro Women, in suppo. i 
of S. 1512, comprehensive child development bill. 

From its founding in 1935 by Dr. Mary AIcLeod Bethune, distil - 
Q ished educator and adviser to four U.S. Presidents, the Nationa.. 
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Council of Negro Women has shared the concerns of this committee 
that all citizens of this country have the opportunity and the economic 
and educational tools to build for themselves and their families Lives 
of full participation in the freedoms and responsibilities of this counti;y. 

We recognize that an individual’s ability to take a.dv^antage oi the 
op])ortunities of this land is contingent upon the experiences and care 

received in his childhood and youth. r nn mi- * 

The National Council of Negro Women, composed oi ^5 mmiate 
organizations and individual members in 145 Ipcal sections m 40 States, 
has a total outreach to 4 million women. We are honoren to present to 
you our testimony in support of full and adequate day care legislation 

as set forth in S. 1512. . 

Day care is a subject near to our organization. V/e have been opeiat- 
ing day care centers for 14 years. We have under our auspices centers 
with varying degrees of sophistication and program de\^lopment ihe 
range is exemplified in centers in Brooklyn, N .Y., and Gulfport, Miss. 
The center in Brooklyn, after being started by our initmtive, was 
picked up and fully funded for us to operate by the city of New 1 ork. 

The one in Gulfport, Miss., has been begun by the residents ot _a 
Turnkey III low-income homeownership community. The center is 
operated by the residents and the salary of one funded worker is 
divided equally among all the workers at the end of each week. Ihe 
food for children program makes it possible to provide three meals and 

snacks to each of the children enrolled. xroxrw 

The attached child care policy statement is the position oi W 

on centers and their operation, but in so few instances have we been 
able to truly implement it because of lack of iunds. The statement is 
supplied for the tiles of the subcommittee. 

Miss Lewis. Turnkey III is a new program providing home owner- 
ship opportunities to low-income families utilizing public housing 
subWdieL Over the past 4 years NCNW staff has visited 36 communi- 
ties in 10 States, actively participating in various ways in the initiation, 
coordination, and development of some $33 million worth ot home- 

ownership opportunities. . , . , • i 

Where we have been most directly involved, we have reco^ized 
that the needs of low-income families extend beyond shelter and thus 
have seen the inclusion in the development of the structure to house 
day and child-care programs. In every instance the buildings have been 
constructed to Federal and State specifications. 

It is assumed by most that the greatest problem and cost in initiating 
a day-care program is the physical facility. NCNW, ha^ng secuied 
the facility, has encountered the surprising problem of being ^naoie 
to acquire funds to operate the program. Buildings designed for child 
care stand unused, or used for other purposes, while we are told that 
Federal guidelines will now allow HEW to count these specihcally 
designed buildings as a matching part of a grant. 

Meanwhile the children wait, and mothers remain untrained or 
unemployed. In the face of the crying need, situations like these are 

criminal. • • • .l- 

We are very impressed with the community participation aspe .ts 

of S 1512 because we believe that iieople respond bethu’ to a program 
in whieh they are planners and implementors and not just recipients. 

We have had much experience with the various concepts surround- 
ing who should direct the destinv and programs of a community. We 
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have found that it ia virtually 

it to a group of peo,>le tor then- ^ 

if -11 and help it to 

«°^?^have further chosen 

of work for planning ‘ „ much easier. The benefit of 

design the program, the becomes 

familiarity with the ^ a proeram that has screened out 

Xe^oTXe^Ze'S.l' that'":^^^^ simply a theoretical 

“P^rst‘!hi°\oc;fpolicy councils^^^ 

of child-care programs m operation before the 

the opportunity to approve ^|J^^^P5>g^g\op^ent Council. We further 
applications are sent to i reviewed by the Child Develoi- 

feelthatno application should council. This 

ment Council without prior be aP^rovId by the Child 

implies, of course, that no applica local policy council. 

Development Council over *6 lossl 

Withou this procedure built in, ive are not really pron g 

community participation. u^^,io.v,t hpfore the public in a iiublic 

The application should be bro^htbetore tM 

-si“et?itttfnnL^In - and in a ivay 
that the residents can understand. . , , insure the people an 

We feel that the puolic hearing and to have comment, 

opportunity to be fully aware to 

We are concerned that the hearings are held after 

“i tor^n °n\totTtSrnout from that arp ta then blamed on lack 
of inCest, rather than s°“municatio^ 

edge on the part of the poten la , erectly assist the information 

fnjrand ouToftog anS so correct to injustice of inadequate 

" The stress we place on asLre 

our tremendous '"''f ff“f" V" m SnXer broken promise. We 

this community that S. i birth programs that 

must further give assurance that this b not oirrn themselves. 

once again insult the ability o ^ leedersbip and skills will be 

foT?heifS^°n that toy Nvill earn a.rd spend their tax 

are very familiar ,vith 
program operation can be begun. 
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We see S 1512 as a child development bill rathei- than a day-care 
bill This compels us to speak to noneentered child development. We 
ii^ouhl hopnhat funds ivould bo provided for quahty home servi^s 
tailored to the needs of the individual child or small group of child 

within the confines of the desires of the communit> - 

We feel the urgency of the need for day care more 
nression of the need for work-oriented programs and work-oriented 
l^nhlip imhstance In 1968 HEW reported 6 million working motheis 
lluh chUd«“mde^^ of age 'and WO 

with children between the ages of 0 and }1' hyi "V® 

AFDC mothers with 1,250,000 of those employable. At the same time 
there were 500,000 day care slots across the JNation. 

This lack of day care facilities affects the black community - 
,,ecially because of the high incidence of poverty. Low income breeds 

%ThoTil%i°ebrce “of‘eS^^^^ mix expressed in S. 1612 will be 
retTiLd 'because all 'people, and especially children g™ 

Dosecl to a variety of experiences and life styles. But we al .o encou g 
aS recognS tUneed for a priority to be given to the poor and work- 

ine; head of the family who is in training. oViilH 

We see the ability of a black mother to be away from her ^ild 
with the comfort that his total well being is paramount ^is t^po- 
rary guardian as a human right. We see oUe ° 

anisihs for this comfort as a responsibility of the 
supports. We believe that S. 1512 is a significant step in granting 

^^Th^k you for the invitation to present this testimony. 

Lnatm Mokuaue. Thank you very much It is a most useful 
statement. I continue to be pleased by the fine work y 
organization. 

Senator Schweiker? ■ 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

You have been operating day care centers in Brooklyn and Gu 

port, is that correct? 

Miss Lewis. Bight; they have others also. - - o 

Senator Schweiker. How long have these been 
Miss Lewis. Brooklyn, approximately 5 
Goldsboro, N.C., that has been operating for 14 years. Gulfport, in a 
verv limited way, has been operating, oh, about 6 months. 

Senator Sch/eiker. And how large a center, or how many people 
are they handling now, how many children? How do you develop th 

^'"'M^s^LEwm^’Brooklyn would be handling now P^^^^ably about 300 
children Gulfport built to specification can handle 90, and is handling 
now abouT^^ am not sure about Goldsboro. Well over a hundred. 

^^enator Schweiker. Is there anything that you would point to; 
and I realize you probably have already mentmncd it 
mony, from your experience — you menUonod ^rookl^ What kev 
sential to the success of whatever program we passed? What k y 
ingredients do you think are the most important to secure the success 
of. say, a national program? 
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Miss Lewis. Adequate funding, I think, is important, and I am 
very pleased that there is in this bill spelled out allocations, which I 
think is very important. 

Senator Schweikbr. All right. 

Miss Lewis. Community participation, of course. I have kind of 
made that point very clear. I think it is paramount. And I think with 
the kinds of funding and the direction that funding can provide, other 
things fall in line. Equipment, facilities, information, professional and 
para- professional staffing. 

You know, I said equipment; I think that those are key, and this 
is one of the main problems with day care programs now. They just 
do not have the funds to hire the proper people to keep the slots open, 
to do the food programing, to get the proper equipment and this kind 
of thing. 

Senator Schwbikbb. In your testimony on page 5 you say, ‘‘We 
see S. 1612 as a child development bill rather than a day care bill,” 
and then you go on, under the heading, ‘the need’, to pohit out there 
are “6 million working mothers with children under six, and 7)^ million 
working mothers with children between the ages of six and 11.” I am 
a little bit confused as to quite what you mean there. 

In other words, do you feel we are misdirecting it, or do you feel 
that — well, maybe you ought to explain what you mean. 

Miss Lewis. No; I don’t think it is misdirected at all. In fact, it 
was meant to be a complement to the bill. I think a day care is a 
specific kind of thing. It can be custodial, education, or a combination 
of both. Child development implies all kinds of vauiations in the typo of 
day care that can be provided, and it does not imply only the custodial 
nature the day care can adopt, and there are all kinds of day care. It 
can be, as I said, very small centers, it can be payment to women to 
keep children in their homes, for instance if the child is not particularly 
suited to being involved in a large center, and I think that those 
kinds of community needs can be well met in a child development bill, 
when the total child and his development is considered, rather than 
just where he happens to sit from six in the morning until six in the 
evening. 

His education, his food, his clothing, his social background, his 
family become very important in his child development, whereas in 
day care, I think, just where he is dropped is paramount. 

Senator Schweikbr. Now, what do you mean by quality home 
services? 

Miss Lewis. Well, I simply meant that there are home services 
that exist now, and though I think that these kinds of things are 
necessary often for a particular type of situution, that we should be 
very carefvi that we don’t just fund any old kind of home, that there 
should be (piality standards set up for the type of person that can 
use their home in this way, and not just have the kinds of things that 
happen where public assistance can pay a woman to take care of a 
child with no type of standards as to how her home should be or what 
kind of person she is, or what kind of program actually is there 

Senator Schweikbr. You mentioned the food for children program. 

Miss Lewis. Right. 

Senator Schweikbr. Ho you feel that the bill we have cosponsored 
here for preschool children is adequate in this area, or do you feel that 
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we still have to do more than our bill provides under the nutrition 

commodities section? . 

Miss TjBWis. Well, you know, I am not sure that anything is reaxiy 
adequate when we get into the kinds of slots that are needed, i tniiiK 
that approach is adequate. I would hate to see the food for chiiclien 
iirogram disbanded. I think the combination of the two would certainly 
be adequate, depending upon how many slots we are talking about, 
of coursG* 

Senator Schweiker. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Mondale. Thank you very much. i, „ 

I gather it is your testimony that what we need is comprehensive 
cliild development and not just custodial day care. Woula you not say 
that it is possible, if we just get the mmther working out of the house, 
and while she is working v.m store the children somewhere m some place 
called day care center; that we might do more harm than good to those 



children? . ^ i i x „„„ 

Miss Lewis. Well, I am not quite sure I understand what you are 

saving. If you are saying that we must not put all the emphasis on 
getting the mother out to work and dump her child, I would certainly 
agree with you, if that is what you are saying. I feel it would be very 

^ ^Senator Mono ale. Don’t you feel that some people have that in 

mind when they talk of day care? 

Miss Lewis. Absolutely. . , xi. x. nr.A 

Senator Mondaee. Emphasis on getting the mother to work end 

just stacking the kids somewhere during the day. 

Now, isn't it possible that that kind of cold custodial care will 

damage those children in the long run? 

Miss Lewis. Yes. . i- mi 

Senator Mondaee. Is there something pecuuar about poor black 
children which requires less attention from their mother than tor ottier 
children? 

Miss Lewis. No. t-, . t xi.- i n .x.. 

Senator Mondaee. We all talk about welfare. But I think all ot u.> 

have been brought up on welfare. My parents never asked me to pay 

for breakfast when I was 4 years old. . . x i x 

The only question is whether these children are going to ^t a decent 
life And one part of a decent life involves a mother, and hopetuiiy a 
father. What worries me is the thrust of the family assistance program 
seems to be to get the mother out of the house, stack the kids some- 
where, and hope it works out. i • .x r xi . 

One of the problems of some poor families is that there isn t a tatiiei. 

Then if they don’t have a mother either, how are these cnildren going 
to get emotional support, self-respect, and the love and the atiection 
that every child needs. I am just afraid that unless we are very careful 
here we are going to develop a generation that grows up without any 
affection or knowledge or self-respect, and I wonder what kind ot 

people they are going to be. xv • • x 

Miss Lewis. couldn’t agree with you more. I mean, there is ]ust 

1X0 debate. , , • 4. 

Senator McndaX:E. Yes. And what we try to do, in this bnl is to 
place the direction of the program in the hands of parents, so that tiie 
child care is built upon the principle that poor mothers are ]ust as 
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interested in their children as anybody else, just as willing and capable 
of doing something if they can get some resources. 

Do you find anything wrong with that api?roach? 

Miss Lewis. Not at all. As a matter of fact, I tlii.nk in the statement 
we very much like the way the local policy councils arc set up and 
hope that they will remain that way. 

Senator Mondaeb. Thank you very, very much, and please express 
our appreciation to the council. 

Senator Mondale. Our next witnesses ai'e Evelyn Moore, dh-ector, 
and Maurien McKineley, associate director, for Black Child Develop- 
ment Institute^ Washington, D.C. : We are very pleased to have you 
here this morning. 



STATEMENT OF EVELYN MOOBE, DIRECTOB, AND MATJRIEN Me- 
KINLEY, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOB, BLACK CHILD DEVELOI'MENT 
INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Mrs. McKinley. The B^ck Child Development Institute is happy 
to respond to your invitation. Senator Mondale, and other members 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Children and Youth, to share with you 
our views on optimum child development legislation. 

To provide the background information on the Institute, we have 
prepared a package of materials that includes some publications of 
the Institute and a fact sheet. 

Senator Mondale. We will include these in the hearing records at 
the end of your testimony. 

Mrs. McKinley. Thank you. 

The Black Child Development Institute’s associates are educators, 
pediatricians, psychologists, social workers, nutritionists, parents and 
others, all black, who have organized as advocates of black children. 

We must be concerned with all legislation that affects black children 
and black families. Our analysis of any piece of legislation is accom-' 
plished within the framework of our philosophy. This speaks to 
building institutions to meet the needs of black families and black 
children, for it is through our present and existing institutions that 
racism moves. Public policy has defined the black child in a deficit 
context, designing programs for the black child that are “com- 
pensatory," and that will presumably give him a “head start.” 

The Institute rejects this assumption and has, therefore, accepted 
the responsibility for monitoring legislation, engaging in research 
activities, and moving programmatically to combat this destructive 
activity of the Government and of existing XTl stitutions. 

Senate bill 1612 emphasizes comprehensive child development 
programs; there is provision for training and for construction and 
renovation. In Senate bill 1612, we enthusiastically support the 
design of a process for consumer input in the development of standards 
and in the development of a facilities code. We urge this same kind of 
process be defined legislatively in the development of administrative 
guidelines. 

We will prepare for the subcommittee a more detailed statement on 
this and other child development legislation. This morning, however, 
we would like to limit our testimony to, what we see as the rnost 
crucial issues, the mechanism for the delivery of child care services 
and Government-supported research as it relates to child care. 
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The primary function of a delivery system is to insure that the 

SsTonibTe £o“ToHcy*'ctarn7rdVvoH-ed irprogram operations 
nf opnters where their children are enrolled. Our rationale for diis 

kind of involvement by parents is based on -n^^^Terome 

their contribution, rather than on the rationale offered by Dr. J^ome 
Kagan when he testified before this same committee. 
basid his rationale for community control as ^ and 

What he perceived “as the exaggerated 

other minorities that they were being manipulated ^ ‘ report 

A more constructive rationale can be based on the Ool 

which points out that children who feel they have 

destiny achieve better. This feeling by children has 

to them by their families and others who interact closely with them 

^"^The Institute’s is that the for community 

is muci more compelling when we look at ^he historica role 
institutions nlav in moving the agenda of a people or a nation. 

we put f?rlh The arguments tor community control from the 

’’'’Fnlt^XfolTo/Sd^deyd^ should be 

needs, but his psychic requirements as well. 

munity spokesmen alike have focused upon the need to mstm sett 
knowledge and self-respect in the very young so 
motivate them for educational improvement and 

develonment Therefore, they insist upon curriculum and progiam 
content wMcii wSl enhance the black child’s sense of, racial ^wareness 
end ethnic pride. We insist further that minorities must occupy 
decisionmaking positions regarding day care/child °P^^ 

gramrning so that the project efforts are reflective of this perspective. 

challlnge the valiAity of color Mind P™f ^^^Trhh theTeTliiy 
meet the needs of individuals without coming to T,,™ ‘X„s an5 

of racism and its impact. Hence, such programs reflect the values ana 

interests of the white majority alone,. , ^ nwo-ro nf iVip 

Second, blacks and other minorities are increasmgly aware of th^ 
failure of the American educational system, controlled and . 
istS by whites, to prepare their children for full and equitable 
na?tfcipataon in the society at large. In the face of this mstitutional 
fnilure^we have begun to insist that the decisionmaking authonty to 
deielop^dS^^^^ which will meet their children’s dis.tmctive 

nelds mSst 5est with oui- community. The desire for eommunity ^ 

trol of day care and child development pntniSed^ 

t^r,n that the first 5 years of life are too critical to be entrusted to tne 

excMdve moldSg oi thoBe for whom the black child’s mterests may 

"°ThhSlT'^'we'"believe that chUd development centers can be the 

catJlTst forltal community development. n^^Vfof TSenS^lTd 
the demonstrated validity of career advancement 

neighborhood residents. But sophisticated observers are also aware 
that community controUed child development programs can have a far 
greater regenerative impact upon cono/munity me. 
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Community institutions which, control the flow of resources and the 
provision of service buttress community power. 

It is the advantage of the entire nation to view the provision of 
day car^ , child development services within the context of the need for 
a readjustment of societal power relationships. Education can make a 
contribution to “'economic and social development” when educational 
institutions are permitted to use power for new purposes. As day care 
centers are utilized to catalyze development in black and other com- 
munities, the enhanced political and economic power that results can 
provide effective leverage for the improvement of the overall social and 
economic condition of the Nation. 

With that backup, we urge this committee to consider a delivery 
system that provides th most constructive use of the resources 
allocated by this legislation. 

The make-up of the Child Development Councils and local policy 
councils are based on a model that has not worked in community 
action programs as restructured by the Green amendments, model 
cities boards, and more relevant to child development, the local and 
State 4— C's committees. 

Therefore, we urge the committee to change the makeup of the 
Child Development Council to include a two-thirds consumer majority 
and, in addition, to consider that the final selection of the remaining 
one-third rest with this majority. The prime sponsor could make 
nominations. 

legislation alone cannot assure the effective delivery of a styvice. 
The innovative model of consumer participation legislated for in the 
standards and facilities sections of this bill should definitely be utilized 
to provide consumer input to the Secretary as he develops administra- 
tive guidelines. 

Evelyn Moore, who is director of the institute, will share with you 
our position in research. 

Miss Mooee. 1 would like to pick up where Mrs. McKinley tyopped 
and speak to sections 551 in the bill that proposes the establishment 
of a National Center for Child Development. First, I would like to 
establish the fact that the Black Child Development Institute supports 
the need for ongoing research that can be translatyd into programs 
which will foster optimum development of black children through the 
delivery of services. We do not believe, however, that the mechanism 
proposed in this section of the bill will accomplish this goal. Our 
thinking is based upon past traditional child development research 
models directed at black children. A lot of this research ends up being 
printed in journals and never gets to deliver any service. The results 
in many cases, we feel, have served to do nothing more than to solidify 
societal beliefs about the inferiority of black children. They have 
crippled and done irreparable harm to many black children and their 
families. 

This is exemplified in recent as well as past educational research. 
First, child development researchers have labeled our children — 
• compensatory education; the disadvantaged; the deprived; and one 
program label that I think is most blatant and that really demon- 
strates this is the program entitled “Headstart.” Now, I am sure when 
all of you were young, you used to race and play — sometimes you gave 
somebody a head start. Implicit in that is that that person is handi- 
Q pped and you are going to beat him anyway. I think we need to relate 
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to these programs in a societal context as we move on the agenda of 
research. I would not like to imply that there have not been benehts 
derived from the program entitled “Headstart.” However, I believe 
that these benefits have been accrued mainly by the consumers ot 
the program, rather than by the architects of the progiam. , . , 

The second reason for mistrusting present research models is that 
they relate to black children programatically within a deficit context 
that is, black children are described as having language defimts, 
auditory defects, perceptual deficits, lack of fear in the home, xou 
start off with all that, and I don’t know how you can move ahead. 
We do know that studies that have been done on expectations have 
a lot to do with how children achieve. If you lodge them within a 
deficit context, vour hypothesis is bound to play out. 

Thirdly there are present researchers who have conducted and who 
are interested in conducting research that speaks to black children 
being intellectually inferior by nature of heredity vis-a-vis Jensen 
and Schockley, of whom I am sure all of you are aware. u- u 

We can no longer tolerate this kind of abusive research, which 
seemingly has no boundaries. For now, child development speciahsts 
are suggesting that our infants will also be unable to realize their 
potential unless given certain stimulation that white researchers have 
prescribed. This again is not intended to take away from the impor- 
tance of the critical growth that takes place during the early yearn ot 
a child’s life; but neither can we afford to give up our children at me 
ao-e of 5. We can no longer let white researchers continue to describe, 
define, and program for black children, because we are finding that 
their interpretations are leading us down a dead-end street. 

For example, there are some people who want to do away 
aggressions in children who are hyperactive and many of _ ese 
children are black. Now, aggression in a white child rmght be inter- 
preted as self assertion of leadership potential. But when viewed m 
the context of a black child, he is hostile, he is negative. 

Then we go to the other end of the continuum and we take the 
withdrawn child. If he is white he might be viewed by the whites as- 
a deep thinker, but you take a black child and he is viewed as apa- 
thetic. He might be viewed as even being retarded. . 

I would just like to cite one more example of the kind of suttenng 
our children have gone through educationally and have endured over 
the years. That is the disproportionate number of our youngsters 
placed in rooms for retarded children. If you would like to look at a 
<rood study. Dr. Jane Mercer in Riverside, Calif., has done a maiwel- 
ous study to show how blacks and minority children are in these 

rooms in disproportionate numbers. . 

Senator Mondale. We talked Mth her, and we have reviewed 



some of her work. , ^ . 

Miss Moore. OK; so even though we believe that research is 

essential, we cannot be supportive of efforts which are lodged in and 
perpetuate racism in the belief that the black children are inferior. 

Further we believe that those who have been the architects ot past 
research on black children cannot suddenly change and have a new 
perspective, for they, too, have been an integral part of this country s 
disenfranchisement of black people. We urge you, therefore, to in- 
clude in this legislative provision of the bill, the formulation of O' 
review and evaluation commission. Further, we urge that there be 
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specified in the law ethnic representation, as well as certain kinds of 
empowerment that this group would have. 

The Black Child Development Institute would like the opportunity 
to explore ^vith the subcommittee staff this suggestion. 

Thank you. 

Senator Mondalb. I hope you will identify precisely the provisions 
in the bill you think need improvement, and make specific language 
suggestions in the form of amendments. I would also like to have you 
review with the staff the operation of the local control issue which you 
talked about, the consumer involvement provisions. We have tried to 
learn from the failures of Headstart and Model Cities and other pro- 
gi*ams to develop stronger parental eontrol. As a result, our bill pro- 
vides ill addition to a child development council, local policy councils 
whose members are elected, and whose approval must be received 
before any project can be funded. 

But in any event, you go over that with the staff and make the 
suggestions that you think should be made. 

I gather that you are not against research'. 

Miss Moore. No. 

Senator Mondale. Indeed, as I understand it, your organization 
has been established to try to bring together black, professionals to do 
research, to do experimentation. What you are concerned about is that 
the research be in the hands of people who are committed and sensitive 
to the problems of blaek people. ... 

Aliss Moore. Yes; and I would like to say that I don’t think this 
eliminates white researchers on the basis of any technical assistance 
that they may be able to offer. But I do not think they are able to 
view the child, a black child, froiri the black perspective, by the virtue 
of their own experiences. That it is not an attempt to put down white 
researchers, but just to put them in the correct slot. 

Senator Mondale. As advisers. Senator Schweiker? 

Senator Schweiker. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mondale. Aren’t you a white researcher? 

Senator Schweiker. You are too sharp this morning. He was up 
too late last night. 

Senator Mondale. We can use a little research. As I recall, last 
night we appropriated $155 million for Boeing and a minute, later cut 
out $50 million for summer jobs for kids. Am I right on that? 

Senator Schweiker. You are exactly right. 

Senator Mondale. We are even. 

Senator Schweiker. Those are some of our problems here m the 
Senate at the moment. 

I would like to go into the testimony a little bit. I did comment on 
the earlier witness’ testimony on this jiroblem, but I think the theme 
keeps recurring. You summed it up well on page 4, when you say that 
we must assure this. 

Upon the need for knowledge and respect for self-instilled in the very young as 
a powerful motivation for educational improvement, and social-psychological 
development. They insist, therefore, upon curriculum and program content which 
will enhance the blaek child’s sense of racial awareness and ethnic pride. 

Now, what I didn’t say in my earlier remarks was that . hink the 
black groups have really led the way and pioneered this concept. The 
“black is beautiful” concept has awakened other groups to realize they 
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have been deficient and ineffective in not pushing self-pride, self- 
identity, and self-help in this regard. I thmk the black groups have 
shown other minorities that they have missed the boat. You have led 
the way in this concept. Once again, I think it is an excellent tie i 
with the whole idea of building up our ethnic heiitage and our cultural 
background. I want to complim.-nt you for a very fine stateinent and 
for reinforcing and restating the concept that has been revealed very 

importantly in the black community. . i fu < lUo 

I am interested in your remarks on why you feel that the prese t 
makeup of the local policy councils is not adequate. I am also inter- 
ested in your recommendation of a two-thirds consumer majority. 

I just wonder specifically what you have m mind in terms ot the pro 

^^mV^cKinlby. The Child Development Council, as we understood 
it by 'looking at the bill, would be made up of one-half consumers, 
which would not be a majority, and that the other one-half of the 
Child Development Council would be appointed by the mayor or the 
Governor or whoever represented the prime sponsor. Our experience . 
has been that even though you have a 50-50 split on the boar^you 
have in fact probably an 80-20 control. This, I thmk, steins irom the 
fact that professionals and city councilmen and mayors and politicans 
have a way of being devious in what they do, have a way ot getti g 
their feelings pushed. So, when you have a 50-50 split, you have a thin 
political balance that does not— that is not a real balance, ihat p wny 
we feel that there should be a two-thirds consumer majority. s 
important to the effectiveness of the delivery system, we leel that the 
same model for consumer input as the bill defines for standards, should 
certainly be used in the development of administrative guidelines, 
because I am sure that you are as aware as we are, that many, inany 
programs legislated by the Congress do not in fact operate according 
to their legislative intent at the local level. It has Oeen our experience 
that much of this difficulty can be traced to the administrative guide- 
lines developed by the appropriate secretary or his staff. 

Senator Schweikbr. Okay. Thank . 

Those are all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monualb. Now, I want to be understood before i asR a 
few questions here. I think there is tremendous validity m what you 
say about the need for a positive appreciation of what parents bring 
to their own children — self-esteem concern, love, acceptanc^, et^ 
This recognition is terriblj' important because I think running through 
all of our program has been a kind of arrogant paternalism for some 
strange reason which implies that the poor lack the same concern lor 
the future of their children that we have for our own children. 

And then it becomes, of course, greatl 3 ^ compounded with the dif- 
ference in color; But also in the ghetto, there are language and cultural 
differences, as well as color differences. 

Miss Moore. May I respond to you on that language problein. 

Senator Mono abb. Sure. r i • i u 

Miss Moore. This is another myth that I think has beeii per- 
petuated, because I think— I don’t know if you have read Maya 
Angelou’s “/ Know Why the Cage Bird Sings”, but m that book she 
talks about her father who goes North and comes back bouth, and 
he begins to speak vorj’- proper. If you really know manj' black people, 
all of our black mothers are aware of the two-language system and 
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have attempted to help their children deal with the two-language 
system. 

Now, some of us sitting here today have learned to deal with it at 
a pretty high level, but it is a myth to think that that there is no 
knowledge, that there is a different language, and that there isn’t 
formal English. When you go home, I would suppose you speak a 
little bit differentl3’' than you do from j^our podium there. So that I 
think there is informal language and formal language, and we have 
also been aware of this. When you put it in that context of ghetto 
language, you ai’e again adding a connotation to it. If I am making 
myself clear. 

Senator Mondale. Now, I want to repeat — -and I guess your poirit 
helps underscore the point that I think there is tremendous validity, 
not only to the consumer control issue, but also in the issiu- of bias and 
insensitivity in research, as you point out. Yet, I think it would be a 
terrible thing if your somehow drew some sort of scientific line between 
white researchers and black researchers. 

The research system in this country for education, for human 
problems, is absolutely appalling, for white children as well as black 
children. We put practically no funds into human resen^’^h in this 
country. It is really pathetic. The amount of experimentation that 
we undertake in this country is nothing, for all practical purposes. 
And even the implementation of what we learn Avhere something 
works, so that we try to encourage others to use it, is practically 
nonexistent. . 

For over a year now, we have had a Select Committee on Equal 
Educational Opportunity — trying to find out what has been tried, 
what works, why one school is successful, another one isn’t, why 
there is such an enormous failure in American society to deliver an 
equal opportunity to so many millions of children. I am appalled by 
the fact that we would run a system which involves so mau3^ billions 
of dollars every year and know as little as we do. 

I agree with you that many of the terms which white researchers use 
may in fact be racist, may be insensitive, and that certainly must be 
changed. But I just cannot accept the fact that the unfairness and 
injustice experienced by a child, white or black, or brown, who grows 
up in a community where he doesn’t have enough to eat, lives in 
squalid unsanitarj" housing, grows up without books or any kind of 
help, grows up in a broken home, grows up amid a depressed environ- 
ment, without anjr health care, and then goes to what is often the 
worst school in town, cannot be described without being called racist. 
The reactionaries of this counti'3’ are tr3ung to describe efforts to help 
that child as welfare, which is the code word b3’ which we deliver 
moiie3’ from “decent, hard-working Americans” to these people, 
when in fact the issue is justice, permitting children to have the same 
chance in American society. 

Now, is there an3"thing" inconsistent with what 3'ou have said and 
what I have said, and if so, what? 

Miss Moore. There really is no contradiction. V7hat we are asking 
for is the Society^ for Research and Child Development, which has 
been given the leadership for child developrnent research, that black 
researchers have an opportunity to participate. So what you are 
suggesting is a change, we are both suggesting a change, so that it 
will no longer remain the property of a small group of white research- 

■ there is no conflict. 
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Senator Mondale. No problem with that at all. 

Senator Kennedy? i • u 

Senator Kennedy. I apologize very much for not having a chance 
to bo here and listen to your comments and statements, but 1 look 
forwar to reading it. One of the provisions that is included in Senator 
Mondule’s legislation is rather interesting, and I think an innovative 
idea, about trying to provide some help and assistance to families 
that might be reaching out to their neighbors and taking care of small 
children in their home community. , , j u 

Perhaps he mother would receive some kind of training and then 
use he he _ie to bring some of the children in during the morning 
hours, a ra :ier limited number, perhaps. 

I suppos ' there is room for a good deal of flexibility here. Ihis 
obviously helps provide some kind of guidance and instruction and 
care for"the> children, and it may also help the mothers in terms of 

employment opportunities. r u 

And ^ am just wondering what your feeling is, whether you feel the 
system is flexible enough to help meet the kind of problems that you 
have noted. Do you feel this system will help with the problem of 
limited land area for buildings and large day care facilities? But I 
would be interested in what kind of reaction you would have to this 
provision, how important you think it is, and what you think might 
be able to be done with it. 

Miss Moore. Well, as you well know, Senator Kennedy, the 
majority of children who receive child care receive it presently in 
home situations. W^e in the Black Child Development Institute, since 
we endorse maximum participation of parents in decisionmaking and 
having a choice and a right as to where they place their children, \ve 
would certainly endorse those parents having a right to place children 
in familv day care homes within their community. 

WhaPwe would like to see, and hope to offer assistance, would be in 
the quality of the child development program that exists within the 
family day care setting. I think, though, that we have to be careful 
about the context in which we interpret family day care. Much of the 
literature that we now have tells us of the awful conditions that are in 
these homes, and there are some children being kept under pretty 
poor conditions. But these surveys have been done for the main part 
again by witnesses whose perceptions of what they see might be 
somewhat different. 

I think we would approach this in the context of having respect for 
those mothers in poor and black communities who have really taken 
care of children for a long time. We would also come to that witn a 
positive jierspective, that they have the knowledge of the community, 
know the culture style of that community, and are interested in 
providing qualitj^ child development programs. One should not go 
in assuming that we are going to really come in and train them and 
teach them. They have only kept children for 25 years, plus they have 
helped raise a lot of white folks’ children, so that these people come 
with some experience. However, I do think that there is a role for 
groups like us to provide technical assistance in optimizing that child 
development that is going on within those home situations. 

A program that I helped to formulate at the Univers^ity of Michigan 
under Wilbur J. Cohen, which some of you may be acquainted with, 
wanted to— . , 
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Senator Mondale. We have heard t. 

Miss Moore. We were very intere? ed in this b* cause we knew fra 
fact that that is where children wert ?eing kept. 

Now, we proceeded with this prog am by first paying the licensed 
mothers who were taking care of tl ese children in their homes for 
participating in a jirogram that they :> i some ways helped to formuhite, 
because we selected persons to give eadership to this program wno 
also related to the community. The ersons who trained and wo’-zed 
with these mothers were former Hr ^start teachers oz teachers ho 
had been in day care centers and t ui worked, but • zight not ave 
professional credentials. 

So, while we were training the nz diers of poor poor license z day 
care n. others, we simultaneously err •. led the former Headstart teu xiers 
at the University of Michigan, so z_.at they, too, could receive aegrees 
in earlier education. This prograna is presently being funded at the 
University of Michigan, and if you would like to get it, I am sure one 
of your staff could get it for you. It is presently being funded under 
title 4(a), social security, which limits the eligibility of persons who 
would qualify for this program. There is a need to^ extend the resources 
which would allow other persons who do not fit within the 4(a) criteria 
to also have a choice of family day care. 

Have I answered you satisfactorily? 

Senator Kennedy. A very good comment. 

I don’t have anything else. 11 . 

Senator Mondalb. Would you tell us a little bit more about the 
Black Child Development Institute, where it is located, perhaps what 
kind of resources you have, how long it has been in existence, what you 

hope to do, and so on? . 

Mrs. McKinley. Our offices are at 1028 Connecticut Avenue, ihe 
Institute came about through the concern of black professionals 
parents who recognized the tremendous interest being generated m 
day care and child development service by businessmen and fran- 
chisers when President Nixon started pushing the family assistance 
plan, and when the recognition of the amount of money that was going 
to be available for the government of day care, the tremendous interest 
that was being exhibited by people who previously had no concern for 
child development. Because of this concern, a group of black people 
got together and we were able to pull together the kind of program that 
foundations were interested in, so that our present support comes from 
foundations. 

In addition, we do provide technical assistance to community 
groups, to black community groups, who are presently operating child 
development centers within the context of community development. 

Senator Mondalb. So you do a good deal of consulting work, then, 
with local organizations, setting up their oAvn child development or 
day care centers? 

Miss Moore. I don’t know if we made clear to Senator wiondale 
that we are not going around to little day care centers, because we see 
day care centers as an integral part of the community, the flow of 
'■■-onomics within that community, the total development of the com- 
munity, the positions that become available in that day care center, so 
that we are talking about black institutional building, when we talk 
about day care. cjS. U ) 
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:/Irs. McKinIcEY. And of?ly child development centers are being 
dt- eloped in that context. 

enator Mondaeb. You are developing your own research capa- 

bL::'y? -is 

1 Irs. McKtneey. (Nods affirmatively.) 

Senator TvIondalb. Have you gone to some of these white re- 
searchers and told them what you thought of their work? i j. . i 

- Lies Moore. Let me make this very clear, because —[Laughter.] 
For example, I tried to contact Dr. Kagan before I came hero 
today, because I wanted to share with him some of my concerns 
regarding some of his rationales as shared with you and intend o 
do this with him, and have that kind of relationship, so that 1 don t 
think that we are working in our position, but working and seeking 
to understand where our roles are and where we can each be 
effective, because you know very well that as each group came to this 
country as an ethnic group, thej?" carved them a piece of something, 
and this includes various groups of people. 

But blacks have not been able to carve out any place where they can 
develop as a people. Here is an opportunity for us to not only give 
good child development to our children, but to develop our communi- 
ties, and to develop ourselves as a people. _ 

And I would just like to say one more thing to Senator Kennmy, 
is that, you know, there is a danger when you talk about family day 
care, that people will think you do not want to build new buildings 
for us, you want to put us in storefronts, you know, and make us all 
homey in our community, so that I think the critical issue here is the 
choice and the right that a parent has to place his child where he teeis 
his child can grow and develop, so that is the critical issue to me. 
Senator Kennedy. Very fine. , 

Miss Moore. Because we don’t want old buildings and things like 

that. . , , . , ^ A 

Senator Mondade. I hope you will work with our stair p,s we de- 
velop legislation. Thank you very much. 

At this point I order printed all statements of those who could not 
attend the hearing and other pertinent information submitted for the 
record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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BACKGROUInD 

The Black Child Development Institute, Inc. is a clearinghouse 
for rendering a wide-range of child care services to predomi- 
nantly Black cornmunitics across the country. The Institute 
is the technical ass is '.ance !rm of the National Association 
for Black Child Development, rnc . (NABCD, Inc.), a group of 
Black educators, pediatricians, psychologists, nutritionists, 
social workers, economists, community organizers and parents 
who have come together around a common cause -- the needs of 
Black children. 

As the need for more and improved child care became a rising 
national priority, NABCD, Inc. cited the accompanying need 
for the effective involvement of Black people in the develop- 
ment of programs that would effect their lives and the lives 
of their children. NABCD, Inc. created the Institute in 
August of 1970 to offer technical assistance, including admin- 
istration, staff training, community involvement, curriculum 
and economic development to Black child development centers 
and to help establish new centers in the Black community. 
Through its efforts, the Institute provides Black communities 
with the tools necessary for operating child development cen- 
ters in the community's interest, 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

The purpose of the Institute is to initiate and support child 
development and day caxe projects that will mesh education 
and community as a dynamt^. force in economic and community 
development for building Black institutions. Its program 
pursues the following obj ectives : 



To demonstrate a child development center * s 
capability to serve as a catalyst for community 
economic development ; 

To utilize the operational staff of Black child 
development centers to develop curriculum materials 
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p a cadre of consultants within each 
:inimunities for ongoing improvement of 
-rs and their impact on community 
: ent ; 

:iop viable models for staff development 
fcr :fessionals and non-professionals who 
wo7~ in child care centers in the Black com- 
murr^y ; 

To develop innovative proposals for f<aderal , 
state, local and private resources geared to 
the creative development of' the child, his 
fainil^“ and the community; 

To dii:>:eminatn to other communities materials 
develrred during the duration of the project; 
and 

To establish relationships with Black universi- 
ties for the purpose of developing more expertise 
in the field of child care and development and 
providing for the certification of day care per- 
sonnel , 
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Welfare Mothers 
Need Day Care 

' WASHINGTON. D.C. — Eighty per cent of the mothers 
roceiviro welfare want a steady job but cannot work 
because they have children under age eight and lack day 
care facilities, a recent federal study indicates. It found 
that one-third of women receiving welfare are trained for 
and willing to work, but are kept frorn jobs by ill health as 
vvell as by inadequate day care facilities. 

Perry Levinson, a researcher for the Department of Health 
Education and Welfare, reported an increase from 25.3 per 
cent in 1961 to 44.5 per cent in 1968 of welfare mothers 
with high employment potential because of education or 
previous job experience. 

Ah^ut 38 per cent of this high-potential group also cited 
poor general health as an important factor in their jobless- 
ness. * . - • I 

Nearly 40 percent of the women with high job potential 

had four or more problems blocking their^ way to full 
employmantf Levinson found. 

Twelve identified problems to taking Jobs are given as 
poor general health; serious health problems; low motivation 
to work; poor availability of dayj:are; dissatisfaction with 
day c?re; young children; poor Jabor market; needed at 
home; needed to care for ill or aged family members; low 
self-est jem; high alienation or powerless scores. 

Another HEW researcher, David B. Eppley, found that, 
between ,1961 and 1969, Negro families increased from 43 
per cent of the welfare total to 48 per cent. Whites dropped 
from 62 to 50.5 per cent. 

Researchers Forced 
Out of Rc xbur y 

ROXBURY, MASS. — A campaign waged by Boston s 
Black United Front has resulted in the termination of a 
Harvard child development study In the predominantly Black 
Roxbury section of Boston. ''Black mothers beware," the 
Front's community research review committee warn^ in a 
notice, "Do not let your baby be used in this research." 

One review committee member. At**/- Louis White, 
warned that data compiled by the project could be used to 
bolster the theory that Blacks are genetically inferior to 

whites. ' - . u 

Psychologist Jerome Kagan, head of the project, said that 

the projected five-year study, designed to trace child develop- 
ment between the ages of 4 and 1 3 months, will be shifted to 
a new population, "probably all white." The study is part of 
the Boxbury I nfant Project. 

The Black United Front's research review committee, a 
community monitor created to examine research and other 
projects conducted in the Black community, called for 



non-cooperation with the study in December, charging that it 
was "not in the best interests of the Black community. 

"The results of Ihis project — whatever they are — will not 
solve* very real problems with which Black moth^ and 
children must Jive in this society,' Atty. White said at a 
recent press conference. 

"If this country were really conosrned about Black 
children getting a good education, it would do something 
about making sure they 9<^t enough to eat and had a decent 
house to live in and teachers who care," said Dr. James E. 
Telle, a Boston University sociologist. 

The study involved 30 infants, aged 14 weeks to 58 
weeks, who spent 8 hours a day at the Roxbur^' Infant 
Clinic. The mothers of the children were saia to be 
unmarried and between 17 and 22 years old. The oyer half a 
million dollar project was financed by HEW. 

Other criticisms of the study included that it presumed in 
the very design of its research that scientists can isolate, 
study, and manipulate a specific set of behavior patterns in 
people without dealing with the context in which people live. 

Nowhere in the projeej was there any attempt to examine 
- far be it to change — the economic, social or physical 
conditions in which the mother and child live, critics say. 

For further informatiof^ contact: Boston Black United 
Front, 70 Warren Street, Boxbury, Mass, 





- The National Welfare Rights Organization has pro- 
duced a packet called HOW TO ORGANIZE YOUR 
SCH06l lunch campaign. It contains 15 pages of 
detailed information on \ft^hat you are entitled to and how to 
go about getting it. The packet is available at 50 cents per 
copy from NWRO 1419 H Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 
20005. 



— Drum & Spear Press, a Black publishing house in 
Washington has put out two new books in its Black 
Children's Series. THE CHILDREN OF AFRICA COLOR- 
ING BOOK and THE BOOK OF AFRICAN NAMES. Cost is 
$1 .00 each. They are obtainable from Drum Spear 
Bookstore, 1371 Fairmont Street. N:W., Washington. D.C. 
^20009. 

— In KENTUCKY FRIED CHILDREN, Black teacher 
Joseph Featherstone takes a critjpal look at the national day 
care problem. Originally published in the New Republic 
Magazine, copies are evailable free (one per request) from the 
BCDI office. 
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AVMte Hon»e Conference 

Day Care Centers Head List 

Of Black Caucus Demands 



A long list of recommendations aimed at freeing Black 
cril-dren from the handicaps of poverty and racism were sent 
tT President Nixon by Black delegates at the recent WhHe 
Hojse Conference on Childten. The Black delegates angrily 
charged that the conference neglected minority youngsters, 
and they formed their own caucus. 

Among the major programs and changes the caucus wants 
for Black children are the following: 

c Day care centers should besot up and f inf need directly 
by the federal government and not through state or local 
welfare agencies. The programs should be .planned and 
directed "by the people of the community who use them," 
and "all efforts to commercialize day care centers should be 
resisted." 

• Black children should receive an adequate program of 
Afro-American studies because st is "of crucial importance 
with respect to the development of identity, competence and 
confidence." Books used In schex>ls and in libraries "need to 
be revised to make such a program possible." 

• Black children ^ouW receive "poll t icar edurat ion in 
early years/* No federal funds should be given to schools 
which use the Confederate flag or songs or utilize non-teach- 
ing personnel as spies.** 

• Teacheis of Black child^-en should have specialized 
training in ths Black experience. The discriminatory dismis- 
sals of Black teachers that occur when schools are integrated 
siiould be stopped. 

• There should be an "investigation of the alleged misuse 
of tranquilizers and other drugs on students in school. 

• Family-centered, federally financed health care should 
be provided and supported by a^ national health insurance 
system. These programs should be **neighborhood based and 
controlled by recipients of the services.** Black manpower 
should be recruited and trained to help meet these expanded 
services. 

• Programs "to meet the widespread hunger and mal- 
nuttition of Blacks before and after birth should be 
provided** with federal funds. 

• School health services should be set up **to prevent, 
identify and resolve health conditions yvhich affect learning 
adversely.'* 

• Research c»n *'illnesses which particularly affect the 
Black community, such sickle cel! anemia, shou.. be 
adequately financed. 



• A federal commission should act to prevent and correct 
the unnecessary confinement of Black children in correction- 
al institutions. 

• A White House Conference on minority affasrs should 
be called, and a permanent board set up to implement these 
recommendations of the Black caucus. 

For further information contact: Dr Charles Hurst, 
Ptesident's Office, Malcolm X College, 1757 Wtst Harrison, 
Chicago, Illinois 60S12 

Gary, Ind, Uses Title 
IV-A Monies 



GARY, IND.’ — Gary, Ind., home of Black Mayor 
Richard Hatcher, is now eligible to receive three dollars from 
the federal govarnment for eve^ one dollar local agencies 
spend on day care centers for the children of parents With 
low income. 

The federal participation in this program 5s limited to 
day-care services provided to children who currently, poten- 
tially, or previously qualified for assistance under the aid to 
dependent children programs- The money to be used will 
come out of Title IV-A of the Social Security Act funds and 
will be tunneled through the State Welfare Department. 

This action is the result of an executive order signed by 
Gov. Edgar Whitcomb. 

The key to this development is a provision authorizing 
Model Cities money that is used fur child care services to be 
considered local money. Thus,* federal money. will be used to 
attract more federal money. 

.Gary, along with South Bend and lrKlianapolis,arc eligible 
in this program because they are recognized Community 
Coordinated Child Care (4-C) cities. In order to qualify as a 
4>'C community, all of the child care o.'*ganizatiorts in Gary 
*iad to merge and arrive at a common set of goals and 
operating procedures. 

Once acknowledged as a 4-C community by HEW, the 
3ary 4-C becomes the sole agent for all of the child care 
>rganizations seeking federal funding. 

The $300,000 for which the 4-C is eligible v/ill only 
>rovide spots for 250 children, as the yearly unit cost for one 
:hild is about $1 ^00. 
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EPay Care Now Easier 
For D. C. Children 

WASHINGTON - In 70% Black Washington, D,C., the 
City Council has voted to liberalize child day-care benefits 
for working parents and to provide free medical care for 
children suffering from lead poisoning. 

The day-care regulation increases from $6,000 to $7,000 
tije maximum income allowance for parents seeking day care 
assistance. Under District programs, subsidies go directly to 
day care centers but parents seeking care must apply through 
the District giovernment. 

The cost of the nevtf regulation v>/as put at $100,000 — 
$2B,000 from local sources and $75,000 from federal 
matching funds. 

City officials estimate there is a demand for such services 
for 25,000 children. However, only 1,431 are presently 
enrolled. 

The new regulation also permits families with both 
parents working, but vi/hose combined income falls below the 
maximum, to get berefits on a first-come, first-served basis. 
The city has been e;tcluding such families as a matter of 
policy. 

From 500 to 1,000 children in Washington need medical 
treatment each year for lead poisoning. The Council passed a 
regulation to provide treatment free '‘regardless of the 
farr'ily's income." 

Desegregation Funds: 

A Broken Promise 

"The promise of the Emergency School .Assistance Pro- 
gram has been broken," states a recent report prepared by a 
group of private civil rights-orlented organizations. 

According to the report, "Funds that were appropriated 
by the Congress last August to help desegregate public 
schools have been used for general school aid purposes 
unrelated to desegregation. In many Instances, funds have 
been ‘jraated to school districts that are continuing to 
discriminate against Black children." 

In 179 of the 295 ESAP-assisted districts visited by the 
monitors, they found "clear evidence of practices which 
should render the districts ineligible." In 87 dirtricts, 
indications of illegal practices were found which "raised 
serious questions about their eligibility." And in only 29 
districts - less than 10% - did the monitors find no such 
evidence. 

There is obvious conflict between the findings of the 
monitoring group and the opinions of HEW Secretary Eliiot 



L. Richardson. HEVi/ is charged with administering the ESAP 
funds. 

In a December U.S. News and World Report interview. 
Secretary Richardson was asked. Do you think that you 
have now accomplished pretty largely the ]ob of desegregat- 
ing southern schools?" 

His answer — "Yes. Tfiere are only 76 school systems 
among the 2,700 in the entire South that have not rarried 
out desegregation plans. Roughly 60 of them are subject to 
court suits now being carried out by the Department of 
Justice. A number of them are in some stage of negotiation. 
There may be three or four systems we just haven t reached 
yet in our legal actions." 

He was also asked how many Black children are actually 
attending desegregated schools In the South. 

Richardson answered, "We know that 90.5% of all Negro 
children in the South are attending desegregated systems. We 
don't have a figure yet '^n just how many black children are 
attending desegregated schools defined as majority-white 
schools." 

Organizations involved in preparing the report. The 
Bmergency School Assistance Program: An Bvafuatian, in- 
clude the American Friends Service Committee, Delta Minis- 
try, Lawyer's Committee for Civil Rights Under the Law, 
Lawyers Constitutional Defense Committee, NAACP, Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund, Inc., and Washington Re- 
search Project. 

It is based upon personal visits to nearly 300 school 
districts receiving ESAP grants by attorneys and by other 
persons experienced in school desegregation problems, and 
upon a review of the grant proposals of over 350 successful 
applicant districts. 

N. Y Relaxes Requirements; 
Centers Increase By 50% 

NEW YORK CITY — New York City's day care centers 
for children will be increased by more than 50 percent this 
year. Human Resources Administrator Jule M. Sugarman 
reported to Mayor Lindsay. 

The .expansion will be accelerated under proposed guide- 
lines that will make it possible for community-based day care 
groups that do not meet present City funding requirements 
to receive public funds on an interim basis. 

The city has been under fire bv community control 
advocates who have protested the stringent licensing require- 
ments for day care centers. 

The number of centers will increase by 69 — from 1l9 
centers -sewing 8,000 children in the beginning of this fiscal 
year, to 188 centers caring for 13,700 children by .June 30, 
1971, a 71 per cent increase in the number of children, 
served, Mr. Sugarman report^ed. 

The current year's day care budget is $36 million, of 
which the Federal government pays $27 million and the City 
and State pay an equal share of the remaining $9 million. 
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CAMP Aids Florida Migrant Kids 



by WUfie Dawkins — BCD I Technical Assistant 

There is an old saying that travel broadens the mind; 
however, if one attempted to communicate this to the 
children of migrant farm workers, the response is almost 
certain to be one of incomprehension, if not overt susp;* 
cion. When the migrant child travels, he mostly experiences 
hovels, fields and a life of need - a lot shared by most 
farm laborers. Unless this criminal system is significantly 
altered, the odds are overwhelming that the migrant child 
and his children will join the ranks of their predecessors. 
The Community Action Migrant Programs, Inc. (CAMP), 
through its day care centers, is attempting to provide a 
better destiny for the worker and his children. 

CAMP is a non-profit service organization which oper- 
ates in Southern Florida, particularly in the Glades Area. It 
considers its primary task as improving living conditions for 
farm laborers. Along with programs geared to economic 
development, housing and education is a conscientious 
attempt to initiate child development centers s^nd to im- 
prove the services of those centers already operable. 

Although CAMP entered the child developmer t field as 
a complimentary program to free parents fo' non-farm 
relate job training or to allow both parents to work, they 
have come to realize that child care is more than custodial 
service. Born to illiterate or semi*illiterato parents .vho 
work the fieWs and citrus groves from dawn to dusk, a 
migrant chllcl has to develop in a barren environment, 
lacking many of the experiences and resources the well-to- 
do take for granted. 

As a b£»ses upon which to build effective child care 
programs. CAMP s two centers emphasize nutritional and 
health needs. At the Belle Glade (pop. 1658) and Immo- 
kolee (pop. 3224) Centers, migrant youngsters receive two 
full course meals and two snacks dally. There are regular 
visits to the CAMP clinic, which is open one day a week. 
The availability of health care, of course leaves much to be 
desired. Nevertheless, this is a significant improvement over 
the past. 

The Immokolee Day Care Center is located m the 
auditorium and kitchen facilities of a phased out Black 
high sdiool. The staff consist of a director, a cook-house- 
kf -per, a housekeeper, and one full-time aide Volunteers 
are few and far between due to low economic level of the 
community. 

Although the staff is essentially untrained and Has 
virtually no educational equipment, they do a job In which 
parents take pride in. The composition of the students is 
Black, Chicano. Puerto Rican and Seminole Indian, while 
the staff is composed of Black and Chicano mothers. 

Since most of the people ^re farm laborers and skilled 
professionals are non-existant in the Glades area, the 
Immokolee Canter is at an impasse. Money is soa/ce and 



trained people are reluctant to commute the long distarjce 
to the small town, so the center and CAMP make do with 
what they have. 

Technical asistance is in great demand and those affili- 
ated with the center realize that their day care center is in 
danger of not continuing. What is more disheartening is 
that the facilities at the high school could be made into a 
tremendous instrument for community development and 
service. 

But there is no despair; in fact, one comes to realize 
that while enormous obstacles exist, the greatest asset 
which the migrant farmers and CAMP have is their unshak- 




able resolve to alter the course of their environment. 

Belle Glade. community and its child care center are 
simila- in many respects to those of Immokolee: they face 
the same proPlams with basically the same limited re- 
sources. The facility is a relatively new building with a 
kitchen and space adequate enough to accommodate the 
f<»rty-elght children that are enrolled. 

The children who attend this center need considerable 
specialized assistance, and it will take a certain amount of 
skill and equipment to provide the needed services. Obsta- 
cles of this sort are not new to the migrant workers, and as 
their ingenuity, common sense and d^ire have been' their 
main-stay In developir>g programs in the past, so will It be 
with their attempts to bring about effective child care 
centers to the migrant farm regions of Florida. 

BCD I is attempting to draw together resource people 
to work in the Belle Glade, Immokolee area. If you, or 
someone you know, would like to help in Southern 
Florida, please notify the BCDI office. 
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MRC Gets Contract 
To Help In Bronx 

NEW YORK CITY - The Multi-Racial Corporation 
(MRC) has received a $1 05,000 conirsct from the New York 
City Model Cities Administration to di^relop day care 
proposals for twenty community corporations in the Black 
and Puerto Rican South Bronx. 

The Department of Housing iind Urban Development had 
alloted $1.5 million for day care in the South Bronx Model 
Cities area. However, community groups needed help 
coordinating the neCte^ry legal, finonesai, architectural, 
contracting, personnel and related professiorwl se: * ces 
needed to develop and organize their programs. 

MRC was assigned the responsibility of providing the 
groups with whatever professional and technical assistance 
needed to develop the day care proposals. 

Altogether, these 20 centers will be serving more than 
2,(XX) children. Esch group is receiving some 
money, which includes funds for personnel as v r.s ' 
money to buy property and legal and archite\Vcu»fii 
needed to prepare final drawings and required ilocu- 
ments. 

For more information, contact: Thomas Karter, MRC, 
1346 Connecticut Ave.f N.W.. Washington, D.C, 20036 



of the new school lunch procedures were proposed by the 
department earlier this year after Congress liberalized the 
feeding program to accommodate more needy chijdren. 

Local sdiool authorities will determine eligibility of needy 
efiildren but they cannot set local income requirements lowe» 
than specified by the federal guidelines. 

For example, school children from a family of four with 
an income of not more than $3,720 a year are eligible for the 
free or cut-rate meals. 

Local authorities will be required to determine family 
eligibility — in line with the federal income minimums on 
the basis of a number of factors, including total family 
Jrjcoma, family size and the number of children in school or 
in day care centers. 

The new* rtsjnlations spell out in detail how lo<^l school 
officials must proceed in complying with the program, 
including public announcements on standards of eligibility 
for income familltsr 

For more information contact: Food & Nutrition Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250 




Guarantee Given On 
School Lunches 

WASHINGTON- “ Does your child receive lunch in his 
school or day care center? The government says it will 
guarantee free or reduced price school lunches to needy 
children even if some family breadwinners are challenged by 
local officials as to mcome status. 

Under new regulations for school lunch eligibility an- 
nounced by the Agriculture- Department, states and local 
school districts beginning Jan. 1 must provide free or 
low-cost lunches to children whose families earn less than 
national poverty standards. 

But even if local officials challenge i^vomes certified by 
poverty level families, the new regulations say, children from 
those families must be served until the matter is settled. 

Until now, schools have been able to decide who gets free 
or reduced price lunches on the basis of ”local economic 
conditions." The new criteria, officials say, will make the 
program more uniform on a nationwide basis. 

The national income standards are the first to be applied 
to federal school feeding programs. They set minimum 
eligibility guidelines for families of needy children partici- 
pating In the programs. 

The minimum income requirements and the broad outline 



THL THIRD JONATHAN DANIEL Day Care Center in 
Selma, Ala, is under construction at the Selmont Com- 
munity Baptist Church. Erected in 1969, the original 
Jonathan Day Caro Center is financed by the Epscopai 
Church of New York City; labor comes from Operotion 
Mainstream and donations from other organizations. Mrs. 
Theoda Smith is director. 

THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT CORP. in Camden, N.J. 
has opened a day care center at 250 Line St., Camden. EDC 
is a Black organization that obtains financial and technical 
assistance for people desiring to go into business. 

THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE has provided a grant to 
the Philadelphia Urban League to create a technical assist- 
ance program to aid local groups in the creation of d 
community corporation that will op^Brate quality day care 
facilities In that area. The program began in August 1970. 

SISTER PHYLLIS J. ROBINSON of the Providence, R.l. 
Headstart encourages folks to attend the National Associa- 
tion of Community Development Annual Conference sched- 
uled for March 28 - April 2 in Seattle, Washington, The 
conference includes Early Childhood Development and Edu- 
cational Committees. "Senators and Represen a tives also 
attend these conferences and a lot of insights are given In 
small group situations which are a valuable asset in dealing 
with the professional politician," Mrs. Robinson points out. 
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EVELYN MOORE, 
DIRECTOR 



Evelyn Mooro is DirecWr of BCDI. Previously, Evelyn 
served as a Special Assistant to the Dean of The Sphool of 
Education at The University of Michigan where she devel- 
oped innovative educational programs, with emphasis in 
Early Childhood Education. 

In addition to an M.A. in Education from The Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Evelyn has six years of teaching experi- 
ence. She has worked as The Coordinator of Compensatory 
Programs where she directed The Jones Preschool Program 
and coordinated The Title I Preschool-Kindergarten Project, 
and as Director of The WRAND Day Care Center; a 
demonstration project. Beth positions were in the Michigan 
area. 

Evelyn is a board member of The Midwestern Associa- 
tion for The Education of Young Children. American Civil 
Liberties Union, The Day Care and Child Development 
Council of America^ Inc. and The National Association for 
Black Child Develoment. She has received The Washington 
Community College Service Award and The Outstanding 
Young Woman of the State of Michigan Award. 



MAUBiNE McKinley, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 



BCD! Associate Director, Maurine McKinley, holds a 
B.A. in Sociology from The University of Oklahoma and 
has done graduate work in Social Work at A&M and 
Howard University. With 12 years experience in social 
group work and community development, Maurine will 
share responsibility for BCDI daily operations. 




WILLIE DAWKINS, 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANT 
SPECIALIST FOR COM- 
MUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Willie Dawkins is BCDl's Technical ' Assistant for Com- 
munity Organization. He has a B.A. Degree from Harvard 
University and has worked as a grass-roots cornmunity 
organizer with various national and local organizations. 
Born and reared in Charlotte, North Carolina, Willie will be 
aiding BCD! sites in their organizing efforts. 



TONY GtTTENS, 
EDITOB/WRITER 



Our EditorAVriter, Tony Gitiens, will be coordinating 
.BCDI's publication services. He has a B.A. Degree from 
Howard University where he v^orked on the editorial staff 
of the school newspaper and literary magazine and was 
active in rtudent affairs. Recently, he spent 9 months 
visiting Africa and Europe. Tony comes to us from The 
Day Care and Child Development Council of America. Inc., 
where he was an cdito«’. 



BROTHERS AND SISTERS! 

THE BLACK CHILD ADVOCATE is a publication 
of The Black Child Development Institute, an organi- 
zation formed to act as a strong voice for the needs 
of Black children. 

THE ADVOCATE is published montidy and car- 
ries news of recent developments in the child care 
field that effect our community. Knowlec\.e is power 

and we want to keep you informed. 

Subscriptions are free. Send requests. Letters to 

the Editor, articles and comments to* 

EDITOR 

Black Child Development Institute, Inc. 

1028 Connecticut Ave., N.W. Suite 514 
Washington, D. C. 20036 
Phone; 202-659-4010 
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Prof. Won’t Pay Fine 
Lands In Jail • 

ST. LOUIS, IViO. — Henry Etzkowitz, professor of soci- 
ology at Washington University and director of a day care 
center was jailed last ro-j '-th ^or violation of the city's 
building codes. 

EtZKowitz refused to the $250 fine for violations at 
the Infant Growth Environment Day Care O^nter on the 
second floor of a loca* church. 

"That room in the church is somehow okay for white 
children at Sunday School class, but when the center uses it 
during the- week to take care of black kids, it's apparently a 
different story," he said. 

In op>eration for 18 months, the center cares for black 
children 6 months and older. Etzkowitz has been seeking a 
public service permit to operate the center for 12 months. 

The center filed for a writ of mandamus seeking the 
issuance of the permit. 

Etzko.witz' wife charged that city officials were arbitrarily 
finding things wrong with the center's building because the 
center was proving that care cpfjrations for the very young 
could be successful. "The city's agencies do not want the 
responsibility of assuming that task," she said. 

Etzkowitz s attorney said he did not know the source of 
the problem but charged that "something is wrong some- 
where when a rnan goes to jail for taking mothers off the 
welfare lists." 

Whan a mother must pay $15 a day for a baby sitter, she 
will not work, he noted. He said the center charged $9 a 
week for all-day care. 

THE BLACK CHILD ADVOCATE 
Bleck Child Development Institute 
1028 Connecticut Ave., N.W. Suite 514 
Washington, D.C. 20036 




DIRECTOR of Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
day care center in Southeast Washington, D.C. Center has 
annual budget of $200,000, a staff of 15 and an 
enrollment of 100. The applicant should be betvveen 25 
and 40, have education and experience in early childhood 
education, be familiar Vi/ith day care methods for pre- 
school children and preferrabiy be from the Black urban 
community. Annual salary is $1 1 ,000 to start. Contact; 
Community Learning Centers, Inc.; Hotel Continental; 
420 North Capitol St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001. 
Tel; (202) 638*2182. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT of Early Childhood-Elementary 
Education at College Park Campus of University of 
Maryland. The position carries a twelve-n»onth appoint- 
ment with appropriate rank and salary and is affective 
September 1, 1971. Contact: George Eley, Chairman, 
Search ard Screening Committee; Univ. of Maryland; 
College Park, Maryland 20742. 

DIRECTOR of John Hope Settlement House day care 
center in Providence, Rhode Ulartd. Applicants should 
have at least 3 years experience plus a B.A. or at least 6 
years experience in child development programs. Salary*.*- 
is $9,000-$9,800 per year. Contact: Albert Herbert, 
John Hope Settlement House,*7-Btrgess $t.. Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

"It doesn"t take a Whi\^ House Conference to feed 
hungry children.. It takes money, courage, commit- 
ment and will." 

— Rev. Ralph Abernathy speaking to a 
protest meeting of delegates to 
White House Conference qnjCnildren. _ 
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The FROM A BLACK PERSPECTIVE SERIES is a collection of position papers prepared 
by the Black Child Development Institute, Inc., dealing with current issues and develop- 
ments in the field of child development. Hach paper approaches its topic from the Black 
point of view an*"' offers guidelines with which Black people can evaluate and act upon 
child dcvel i^jnent programs and legislation that affect their community. 

Thus far, the series includes: 

1. Optimum Conditions for Minority Involvement in Quality Child 
Development Programming 

2. Community Coordinated Child Care (4-C) Program.s 

These papers are available at one dollar per copy. Orders should be sent to: 

Black Child Development Institute, Inc. 

1028 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Suite 514 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Phone; (202) 659-4010 
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FROM A BLACK PERSPECTIVE 
OPTIMUM CONDITIONS FOR MINORITY 
INVOLVEMENT IN QUALITY CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMING 

I . INTRODUCTION 

Xt is the purpose of this document to establish a fratne* 
work for evaluating child development/day care legislation 
which has either been introduced or may yet be developed in 
1970 as the result of compromises and amendments • 

This analysis and series of proposals is based upon the 
premise that there is a need for legislative policies and ad- 
ministrative regulations which may maximize the involvement 
and meaningful participation of Black and other minority com- 
itiunitities in all aspects of child development programming 
while providing for maximum program quality. Conversely, 
there are other decisions which can be concretized in legis- 
lation or regulations which may render such quality ox* in- 
volvement and participation impossible • In add ition , there 
are considerations for the attainment of these goals which 
are addressed by none of the pieces of legislation urrehtly 
being discussed • 

The material included in this document is the result 
of non-partisan research and analysis conducted by profession 
al staff members of the Black Child Development Education Cen 
ter (BCDEC). 

Sources for this document include: materials available from the 
Office of Child Development; the Department of Health Education and 
Welfare; Day Care and Child Development Council; pending child care 
legislation; Report to the Education and Labor Committee; House of 
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Represetitatives ; Expan ding He ad Start submitted by Head Start; 
OEO and BGDEG files and numberous organizations and individuals 
who were asked for their comments. 

II. WHAT ARE GHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGEIAMS? 

Individual and Comrunity development 
Essential to the creation oZ meaningful child development 
programs is an accurate definition of what programs in fact 
qualify. "Developmental” programs make possible both the 
optimum comprehensive development of the child as well as 
the optimum economic and social development of the specific 
community from which the child comes. Such programs address 

the total needs of young children-- physical, nutritional, 

social, educational, and psychological - but only in conjunc- 
tion with the parents and leadership of the community. The 
efforts and achievements of a child development center are 
complementary not interventionary. A project should assist 
in strengthening the community-parent-child relationship but 
does not interpose itself as a community-parent substitute 
in that relationship. In addition, child development projects 
can have great economic and social impact if they are imple- 
mented as community institutions which seek every opportunity 
to catalyze community development and change. Thus, project 
staffing, training, the provisions of services and equipment, 
involvement, and training of parents are not isolated activi- 
ties but opportunities to maximize the center's social and 
economic impact upon the community and its members. 
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3^ Variety of Fundable Programs 

A related consideration is the type of pro(<ram which 
should be eligible for federal assxstance. Using the 
finition above, a wide range of programs could be funded, 
ranging from those which maintain close parent-child ties 



/■mini-programs serving children of a given family 



O V- 



tended family) to programs which serve a city-wide con- 
stituency. Special considerations might be given to existing 
programs (e. g. the neighborhood babysitter who cares for her 
own and neighbor’s children) with funds and technical asist- 
ance provided for the upgrading of service and maintenance 
of quality standards. 

Programs should also be scheduled flexibly to meet the 
needs of the communities in which they are located whether 
they are needed for part of the day (after school) or on a 24-hour basis. 
Ages of eligible children may vary with the kind of program avai: able; 
ideally, funds should be made available to meet the needs of youth 0-l6. 
Federal standards should be flexible enough to permit the funding of 
specialized programs to meet the needs of infants as well as older 



children. 



Eligible Sponsors 

In the field of child development, new institutions 
with fresh and innovative approaches are badly needed to 
meet existing needs. Eligible sponsors of child development 
programs would be private and public non-profit and for- 
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profit organize? t Ion s and corporations. Preference should 
be given to community sponsors who should be encouraged and 
assisted in competing with established public and private 
agencies . 

Ill APPR0 PR1AT10N//AUTH0RIZAT10N 

A. Adeq uacy 

Projections of costs for child development services are 
ideally based upon the fact that there are approximately 
2.5 million economically disadvantaged children who arc pre- 
sently not being served by day care/child development pro- 
grams. Estimated costs per child per year run from an average 
$1,196 (based on average projected costs of $23 weekly as 
calculated by franchise industry spokesraei. to desirable 
costs of $2,320 (projected by government sources for children 
in comprehensive programs). If new legislation in this area 
seeks to significantly address the community’s real needs, 
and expansion were to occur at a rate to reach an enrollment 
of 800,000 children the first year of a program’s operation, 
"Federal obligation would be $1.1 billion plus whatever 
portion of $850 million in construction costs would be 

federally supported."* 

Repeal oli Other Authorizations 

1. There is justification for the repeal of other legis- 
lative authorizations which permit the expenditure of funds 



*oee 



"Expanding Head Start", and OEO report to the 
Education and Eabor Committee, House of Rep. 
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for child cai-c if the agency dcaignated to conaolldatc those 
authorities is permitted to preserve the strengths of other 
programs (parent Involvement in Head Start) and has the sensitivity and 

ability to meet comm inlty needs more adequately than the separate 
agencies now do. To centralize for efficiency alone is not a sufficient 
axgujn^nt for consolidation. 



2. There may hu further justification for consolidation 
and repeal of other authorisations if the new dollar amounts 
proposed clearly exceed those presf.ntly available under 
separate authorizations, so that su.p', vrt of thCisting programs 
is continued while permitting the funding of new projects as 

well* 

c. nistribution and Admin istration of Author i_^_Fur^ 

1. Federal Administration 

The optimum situation is that funds would be distributed 



by the Secretary of ^ DREW or his designated representatives 
in national and regional offices. The formula for the distri- 
bution of operational funds should conform to the patterns 
and concentrations of need in regions, states, and local 
communities. (e.gp, allocated bn the basis of the number of 
economically disadvantaged children). Certain funds would 
also be retained by the Secretary for administrative 
staffing, technical assisxance, research, evaluation , and dem- 

onstration purposes;. 
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2 . D^^centralized Administration 

At the same time, thex'e is also a need for an inter- 
mediary decision-makinF^ apparatus which is closer to the 
community served, so that the delays and arbitrary actions 
of distant bureaucrats can be avoided* Several options are 
possible- Funds could be channeled through a prime grantee 
at the local (municipality) level, with provisions for 
majority representation on the policy-making board of con- 
sumers and organizations which serve and/or represent con- 
sumers- Local branch offices representing the Federal 
presence, with responsibility for receiving proposals, dis- 
tributing funds and providing technical assistance is another* 

3 . S tate Involvement 

The involvement of states in the administration of 
federally funded child development programs is not de~ 
sirabl e - To be sure, some few states are spending funds 
for child development programs equal to or more than the 
Federal investment- Most states bureaucracies, however, 
are remote from the people to be served, unresponsive and 
administratively ill-equipped to develop innovative pro-' 
grams- Should state involvement and funding be unavoida- 
ble, however, certain safeguards should still be used 
(see Section on Federal, State Interrelationships on this 
point) Not all funds should be allocated to states. Certain 
funds must be held back by the Secretary for the purposes 
enumerated above us well as for direct funding to communities. 
Moreover, of those funds which can be allocated to states 
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under a designated formula, not all funds should be distri 
buted to states initially. In the event of lacU of coopera- 
tion, and particularly, lack of responsiveness to minorxi.:es 
and poor performance at the state level, there is .sen for 
an intermediary sanctic- authority available to the Secre- 
tary short of withhold:' ^ or cutting funds to a gxven 

state. If only a percentage of approved funds goes to 
states initially, the balance would be forthcoming when the 
Secretary was satisfied that states are performing satxs- 
factorally. This provision underlines the need for communx- 
ty feed-back mechanisms which could provide that xrformatxon. 
D. Federal Matching Fortn u^ 

Given the minority community perspective, the optxmum 
situation is a federal contribution for project or contract 
costs of 1007o of costs incurred. If less than 100% is pro- 
vided, (minimum 90%) the matching share can be met with in- 
kind contributions. Federal regulations regarding”in-kirid ” 
should be geared to what community project sponsors can 

realistically produce. 

E. F ee-Setting Authority 

The S jcretary of DREW should have authority to set mini- 
mum and maximum fee levels where fees are charged. (Children 
who are economically disadvantaged should not Dc required to 
pay any fees). State officials who are expected to be more 
vulnerable to entrepreneural pressures should not have such 
authority, More-^ver, if fees are counted as the non-Federal 



4-00 
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matching share, the Secretary should be required to provide 
for the frequent monitoring of programs in which non-econo- 
mically disadvantaged children are enrolled to assure that 
the needs of the economically disadvantaged are still being 
given priority. 

IV. FUNDING 

A . Continuity of Funding 

One of the major sources of frustration and. concern in 
minority communities has been the one-year funding cycle, 
T^nich has made planning, experimentation, and recruitment 
of staff diffioxlt. New legislation should permit funding 
cycles of at least three years , with provisions for the 
yearly evaluation of programs. This approach is particularly 
appropriate in view of the institutional character of the 
child development center. Programs found wantitig could be 
revised, given technical assistance where there are short- 
comings, or discontinued. 

B. D.lrect Project Grants and/or Co n t r a c t s 

1. Eligible applicants should qualifv for federal 
support by submitting proposals for the funding of compre- 
hensive child development programs. The use of this funding 
approach permits community-based organisations which do not 
have start-i-p capital to provide day care services. This 
approach also reinfoxoes the principle of the right of 
children to these services, ideally, a right that should be 
extended to all children. It is important, however, to pro- 
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vide for maxini-utn parental choice within this systetp. Paren ,s 
should not be limited, for example, to the use of a center 

which serves their geographic area. 

2. If funding approaches in addition to/or other than 

the project grant or contract system are proposed, t th the 
cro^s and con«s of such methods should be assessed. Two 
s id dTflt xons • 

a Uhat approach tnarimizca Che opportunities for 
• comLSlies to develop day care centers vhich 
meet their* collective needs . 

b. VJhich method maximized the parent’s free choxce 
in securing day care services? 

C . Voucher System 

1. A voucher system permits the provider of da’ care 
services to be reimbursed by the government for the costs 
of the care, after submitting a voucher given to him by the 
consumer (e. g. , stamps). A mandatory voucher system 

which requires parents receiving assistance tc place their 
children In approved facilities is undesirable for these 



reasons : 

a. Community organizations could be handicapped 
in developing approved facilities to qualify 
for reimbursement under a voucher plan because 
of lack of investment capital. 

b. The need to certify facilities usually done by 
municipalities and states could permit the in- 
trusion of subjective judgements unless standards 
for certification were uniform and federal 
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mcnitoring was built in, 

c. Govermental agencies would, be interposed, depriving 
the individual of the widest possible range of op- 
tions in determining vj-hau would be best for his child, 

2. On the other hand, a voucher system combined with 
other systems Ce, , direct project grants) and which permits 
collective action by individuals might provide a valid experi- 
mental approach. For example, if 50 parents would be permitted 
to combine their vouchers and thus certify that they intended 
to develop a new facility or utilize an existing one, such 
certification could result in a project grant for that group. 

D . Cash Payment 

Another approach permits an affected individual Ce, g. , 
Family Assistance Plan or FAP enrollee) to either deduct from 
his salary the expenses of day care or receive a bonus cash 
payment to provide services for his children. Although there 
could be no guarantee that funds would be spent for that pur- 
pose, such individuals would have the same free choice as 
all other citizens. The exclusive use of this method would 
make it dif.ficult, however, for community organizations to 
develop a facility to qualify for funds under this method 

since start-up costs could ^t be guaranteed. 

E Funding Meth od Experimentation 

If the use of funding methods (other than exclusive re- 
li.ancc on project grants and contracts) is legislated, all 
methods should be tried in a given community on a carefully 
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contiTolled basis subject: t:o Federal approval and review. 
Organizations in municipal districts of certain size (e.g., 

5,000 families) would qualify to receive project grants. In 
addition, individuals in that community might be given a choice 
of using the facilities funded by project grants or the voucher 
or cash-pajnnent system. In smaller municipalities, one or 
fewer options might be exercised. None of the methods other 
than the grant or contract approach should be mandated, however, 
until they are tried and evaluated. 

V. Ft:PERAL/ STATE RELATIONSHIPS 

A. FederaJ. Administra:.ion Only 

1^ Although there are always the prospects of abuse of 
such authority, the administration of programs at the Federal 
level has almost universally been more satisfactory from the 
point of view of minorities than administration by states, 
in terms of responsiveness, flexibility, and speed. 

2. The Office of Child Development in the Office of 
the Secretary, DREW, providing it can be made more responsive 
and reflective of the minorit:’‘es it serves, should be the 
agency designated to administer all child care legislation. 

3. The Federal government must make provisions to pro- 
vide information and technical assistance in advance to com- 
munities so that they can develop proposals and funding plans 
which meet federal criteria. Reccmmended would be the use *>f 
minority contractors and consultants to perform this task on 
a grant or contract basis. Crash deadlines and complicated 
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regulations are a boom, to professional ’'grantstnen they are 
an anathema to community organizations without access to 
bureaucracies - 

B Saf egu ard s in the- Event of State Involvenient 

Optimum conditions for the federal/state interralation— 
ship have already been discussed. Treated in this section 
arc some suggested safeguards which might be utilized, should 
a major state role be legislated. 

1. State Plan 

A favorite device for state involvement is the state 
plan, \vaich provides for the spending of federal monies- The 
plan is usually developed by state authorities, submitted for 
to the Secretary of DHEX'7 and is then used as the 
basic guideline for distributing funds C often includxng the 
recipients of funds in the plan itself). 



a. If this approach is used 5 there must be clear 
Federal criteria for approval of state plans. 

We would recommend that states be mandated for 
example to have given priority to economically 
disadvantaged areas in accordance with the con-- 
centration of population and to have set aside 
a certain percentage Ce. g., minimum of 20 %) of 
the state allocated funds for local community 
initiated programs (e- g- » sponsored by grass 
roots, consumer, ethnic organisati< ns and groups). 
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b. The acceptance of Ftatc plans should also be 
contingent upon a careful review of the process 
used to develop the plan. States must have pro- 
vided for community input and x'eview of the plan 
prior to its finalization, with sufficient notice 
and technical assistance to po:ential applicants. 

c. Provisions should be made for amendments to a 
state plan so that applicants not originally in- 
cluded would not be forced to wa-' until the 

next fiscal year. 

d. Once the state plan is developed, responsibility 
for administering funds should ideally remain ii> 
Federal hands . 

2. State Gomtnission 

a. If there is to be a state plan, the recommended 

vehicle for the development of that plan is a state 
commission which is representative of day care and 
community interests in the state. The commission’s 
major function should be to -set priorities for fund- 
ing in the state, following Federal guidelines, to 
amend the plan as the need arises , to serve as a 
feedback mechanism regard!. ig the effectiveness and 
adequacy of prog ^ and to assist in getting com- 
munities the help they need. The comnission should 
'free administer the state’s share of federal funds 
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This should be done by regional OCD offices or 
local grantees . Nor is there a need for a 
separate state agency to administer funds or 
to pre pare a s tate plan which the c omtniss ion 
then approves . 

The composition of a state commission is an 
important consideration. Optimally, a state 
commission would consist of membership appoint- 
ed by the governor C including his own represen- 
tative , public agencies , etc . ) ^ membership con- 
sisting of established community organizations 
private agencies selected by local prime gran- 
tees , branch offices of the Office of Child De- 
velopment or regional COD offices and at least 
51% parents, selected according to democratic 
procedures. Minority private agencies and or- 
ganizations (National Urban League, National 
Welfare Rights Organization, etc.) should be 
encouraged to become part of the commission 
under these provisions . 

1^. A formula for selecting parent represenLatives 
might be : 

a. All state-wide day care (Head Stait) oarent 
organ? 'nations would bo entitled to ra^^r e- 
sentatlon on the commission* 

b. Each cr oiniinity based organization of parents 
involv!;:v in day care/child development pro- 
grams would nominate a representative to 
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c. Selections of the number of parents who 
along with state«wide parent represen- 
tation x^ould make up the 5l7o parent mem- 
bership would be made by a parent com- 
mittee convened by the regional Office 
of Child Development • 

2 . In addition , representation of each minority 
on the state commission should reflect at 
the minimum the percentage of that minority 
served by fedei'ally supported programs in 
that state, 

c « Pro vis ions tnus t be made to inform local 
communities of the selection of the 
state commission and technical assistance 
must be provided xipon request of those 
organizations and groups who seek state 
representation and involvement ♦ Similar- 
ly, there should be notification in com- 
munities if there are subsequent hearings 
held by the commission or revisions of 
the state plan or other issues, 

VI. PROJECT ADMINISTRATION 



A. St af ring 

1, State or other certification requirements should aot 
be considered a barrier in recruiting and hiring employees, 

2, Racial and/or ethnic repx'esentat ion on the staff 
should at the minimum be reflective of the community served, 
in the same proportions as the Incidence of minorities in 
that c ommun i t y , 

3, Priority should be given to the hiring of community 
residents . 

4, Recognizing the economic status of most minority 
communities served by federal programs , the use of volunteers 
should not be mandated , but should be left to the discretion 
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of the local project. If there is volunteer involvement, 
members of the community served of all age groups and soexo- 
econoraic background and status should be consxdered elxgxble 

for service - 

B. Training 

The underlying principle regarding trainxng and the^ use 
of technical assistance should be to move project personnel 
to the point of becoming self-suf f icj.ent . 

Individual projects should be responsible for defxnxng 
their own training needs and identifying training resources. 

1. Funds should be available for training of both pro- 
fessionals and non-professionals, in both institutional and 
on-the-jbb settings. (In view of the scarcity of certified 
and professional personnel, larger percentages of training 
funds should be provided fox' non-professional training). 

2. Funds should be budgeted for in-service trainxng, and 
applicants for project grants should be permxtted to xncor- 
porate funds for that purpose in their proposed budgets. 

3. Federal funds for technical assistance should be 
made avaxi.able for the purpose of identifyxng traxnxng re- 
sources in the community if requested by individual grantees. 

4 . Once programs are operational, technxeal assxstance 
shouid also be provided upon request for the development of 
career ladders for project employees. Funds should be pro- 
vided to assist in developing career development programs 
geared to local project needs. 
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C . Other Technical Assistanc e 

1 , Technical assistance tnus t be made available to c om— 
munity applicants fr^ the purpose of developing proposals, 
interpreting federal guidelines and regulation, etc. Assist- 
ance should be provided , in keeping with the federal admini- 
strative responsibilities until projects are operatic n^* 

. Applicant orgaJiizations must be permitted to include 
budget items for technical assistance of all kinds in their 
proposals. Thus projects should then determine how such funds 
should be spent although they may request regional and federal 
assistance as needed. 

3. Even with more emphasis upon decentralization of 
the administration of technical assistance funds, a certain 
percentage of these monies will be spent nationally. There 
is a need for a national technical assistance plan for child 
development programming developed with consumer and communi- 
ty input, which will establish guidelines for the distribution 
of funds in this area. Contracts and grants let for this pur- 
pose should be Let competitively as a rule. A system for 
community adverti^sement of a request for proposal (RFP) , par** 
ticularly among minority firms, is also a critical need. 

D . Eli pibil 1 ty 

1, Although some economic integration (integration of 
children of various socio-economic backgrounds) may be de- 
sirable, it sh o uld not be mandated. Standards should be de- 
veloped limiting the participation of economically advantaged 
children unless legislation provides funds adequate for care 
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for all children. Consideration should be given to the me 
of sliding fees in the event that economically advantaged 
children are enrolled in the program. 

2. Economic criteria determining need should be realis- 
tic for the area served . Provisions should also be made for 
revision of income criteria over time to keep up with cost 

of living changes in the economy at large. 

3, Geographic location of families to be served should 
not be a factor in rjetermining eligibility. Parents should 
have the choice of not choosing a neighborhood center even 

though it is oonveiiier/v . 

E. Provision of Supplies an d 'Services/Minority 
Eco nomic bevelopinent 

The services of minority contractors and suppliers must 
be utilized fully in all programs receiving federal assistanc 
and should not be in proportion less than the number of 
minority citizens in the community served. Transportation, 
maintenance, foodstuffs, supplies, etc., are among those iteu,., 
and services to which this mandate should apply. 

VII. PROGRAM CONTENT 

A. Comprehen sive Services 

Optimally, comprehensive services (health, institutional, 
educational, social, etc.) should be available to all children 
enrolled in child development programs to assure the meeting 
of needs and to avoid stigmatizing economically disadvantaged 
children. Applicant organizations should request funds for 
these services in proposals and make decisions regarding the 
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kinds of services to be provided in that organization in 
accordance with general Federal guidelines. 

B P arent Participation 

Under no circumstances should parents be requireo --re 
ly or indirectly to relinquish control over therr children 
to institutions. Pending legislation (Family Assistance Plan) 
could mandate the participation of children over 6 in federally 
supported programs Ci. e., children of mothers who are the 
sole supporters of their .families ) . To reaffirm the right of 
all parents to control their destinies and those of their 
dhildren, parent participation in the making of policy is 
non-negotiable. Parents should make up no less than 51% of the 
policy-making board. Parents may also serve in an advisory 
or volunteer capacity but this does not obviate the need for 
their involvement in decision-making. 

The training of parents so that they may perform the 
policy-making function should be considered an item for 
which federal funds can be requested. 

C. Relevant Curriculum 

Where children of minority group extraction are involved, 
there must be provision for curriculum components which ad- 
dress the unique features of the relevant ethnic and/or social 
history, culture and community life styles, as defined by the 
specific ethnic or racial groups involved in individual pro- 
jects. It is also important to acknowledge the right of 
groups to adopt so-called educational '^models^^ Ce. g. , Mon- 
tesorri) to their own needs or to develop original ’^models 

of their unique requirements and experiences. 

O 
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VIII FEDERAL INTERAGENCY DAY CARE REQUIREMENTS 

1. These standards should remain in effect. Provision 
should be made for public hearings in which community spokes- 
men can be involved, before any specific amendments are made 
either by legislative and administration action. 

2. In the event of conflict between state and local 
standards and federal requirements, federal requirements shall 
apply to all programs funded in whole or part through Federal 
appropriations. When states or localities have individualized 
needs which require amending federal standards, they should be 
reviewed by federal authorities to insure consistency. 

IX. CONSTRUCTION AND RENOVATION OF FACILITIES 

A. Constn^ction Funds 

In view of the scarcity of adequate day care facilities 
in most urban centers, funds must be approinriated for the 
purchase of land and construction of such facilities as Wi-11 
as for renovation and remodeling costs. In order to permit 
community groups to compete favorably with other organ iz at icn s , 
funds should be provided for construction, land purchase and 
renovation at 1007° of costs. Ample funds must be provided 

for this purpose. 

B. Mortgage Loans 

Provisions for the use of mortgage loan programs must 
deal with the needs of community groups which may not have 
the equity or initial capital to qualify for bank financing. 

A suggested approach would be the provision of tax incentives 
for businesses which might secure such financing for community 
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organizations. Such programs should also be administered by 
federal authorities according to federal criteria and stan- 
dards. There should be no state or local involvement in the 

licensing process. 

C. Long-Term Funding and Faciixty Use 

If federal guidelines require a commitment that federally 
constructed or supported facilities must be used for public 
purposes for a period of several years, operational funds must 
be provided for a similar period of time. 

L . Minority Involvement 

Minority workers must be involved in the construction 
of federally financed facilities in proportions which parallel 
at the minimum the percentage of minority residents in the 
community to be served. Provisions in existing legislation 
and regulations Ce.g., HUD) regarding the use of minority- 
contractors and sub-contractors must also apply to the con- 
struction of day care facilities, again consistent with the 
percentages of minorities served. 

X. RESEARCH 

A. Research in child development should be accountable 
and usable. Accordingly, research projects must be integrally 
related to the ongoing operation of programs. Emphasis and 
priority should be given to research projects which are tied 
into local projects; parent policy-boards must be integrally 
involved in both the design and implementation of such pro- 
jects . 

B. Op Iraally, research at the federal level should be 
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conducted by the Office of Ct-.ild Development and/or other 
agencies which also have program responsibility. The creation 
of a totally independent research agency is unacceptable 
because of the inherent dangers involved in conducting research 
in a vacuum (e. g., irrelevance, political abuses of research 
results). 

C. Provisions for the coordination of research strategics 
and the dissemination of research results should be an integral 
part of research planning. 

D. If a Board of Directors is established to set research 
pi*iorities and/or award research grants and contracts, such 

a Board shall be representative of communities served by 
federal day care programs and should include laymen as well 
as professionals and academicians. 

E. Provisions should be made for the selection of minority 
organizations, institutions and individuals to receive research 
grants and contracts, in proportions paralleling the ratio of 
these minorities in the communities served. 

XI. THE OFFICE O F CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

A. The Office of Child Development and its ten regional 
offices shall be designated as the agency which has responsi- 
bility for implementing child development legislation if it 
can be made responsive and reflective of communities served. 

B. Provisions must be made for the creation of policy 
and advisory committees at regional and federal levels, so 
that communities may have meaningful input at all levels of 
programming. Parent and community representation should 
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constitute no less than 51% of the total membership of such 



bodies B 

C. Bobh regional and national staff'd of OCD shall be re-* 
flectivc of the commur -.ty served with provib^ions for meaning- 
ful participation of minorities at all levels. 

XII. COORDINATING MECHjANISMS 

A. The eatabliehment of organizations which have as their 
purpose coordination and cooperation among agencies and organi- 
zations involved with child development programs is advisable 



at all levels if: 



1 . 



Adequate funds are made available to affected 
communitiea in advance to organize for parti- 
cipation on such mechanxems « 



2. The functions of such bodies are so defxned so 
as to permit the individualization of programs 
according to the needs of specific ethnxe and/or 
socio-economic groups. 



3, At all levels the wepreaantation of parents and 
community organizations constitutes no less 
than 51% of the total body. 



B. That the primary junction of such organizations be 



the exchange of information concerning child development 
activities and program needs* innovations and the setting 
of cnioli prlorititss t^hat cirr^ noC addressed xti exxstxlAg 



federal guidelines. 
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The FROM A BLACK PERSPECTIVE SERIES is a collection of position papers prepared 
by the Black Child Development Institute, Inc., dealing with current issues and develop- 
ments in the field of child development. Each paper approaches its topic from the Black 
point of view and offers guidelines with which Black people can evaluate and act upon 
child development programs and legislation that affect their community. 

Thus far, ?he series includes: 

1. Optimum Conditions for Minority Involvement iu Quality Quid 
Development Programming 

2. Community Coordinated Child Care (4-C) Programs 

These papers are available at one dollar per copy. Orders should be sent to: 



Black Child Development Institute, Inc. 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Suite 514 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Phone: (202) 659-4010 
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FBOM A BLACK PERSPECTIVE 



COMMUNITY COORDINATED CHILD CARE (4-C) PROGRAM 

Histo'.-iccdly, federal governmental agencies have either bypassed 
or circumvented the poor, the disadvantaged, and minorities whenever new 
programs have been created to supposedly meet their needs. This approach 
has in fact created a great deal of frustration and feelings of futility in com- 
munity people, because those for whom the programs were created, were 
never involved in any meaningful way in planning. This has been true in the 
past of other community action and/or citizen programs, and it is again true 
now in the field of child care and early childhood development. 

The federal government has established cliildren-oriented programs, 
e.g. , Headstart, whose basic focus was to socialize children for life in a 
middle -class society without really dealing with the problems that influence 
their lives and those of their families and communities. Often several 
children-oriented programs have existed in the same communities without 
knowledge of one another, and with no mechanism for coordinating their 
efforts or meaningfully involving parents. In 1967, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, in eimendments under Title V, called for a vehicle to be de- 
veloped to coordinate child care programs, nationally, regionally, state- 
wide and locally. 

Although under the Title V amsndment, the coordination of day care 
programs was given priority, no provisions for operational appropriations 
for coordinating mechanisms were made. In responding to the mandate for 
coordination, in 1968, the Secretary of the Dept, of Health Education and 
Welfare established the Federal Panel of Early Childhood (FPEC), an inter- 
agency group representing all of the Federal agencie s that have direct or 
indirect responsibility for planning, funding, operating or coordinating 
children* s programs. The Panel's primary function is to develop plans on 
how to most effectively use funds from each of che departments and agencies 
for operating child care programs to do research in the field and to lend tech 
nical ashiistance. Hence, the first action taken by the Panel was to create 
a mechanism on the state and local community levels to coordinate child 
care programs. Thus, the Community Coordinated Child Care (4-C) pro- 
gram was created. 

FPEC Structure 

The membership of the FPEC is composed of reprerentatives of 
the Department of Labor, Department of Agriculture, Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Health, Education and Welfasre and Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. The leadership of the FPEC is the responsibility of the Office of 
Child Development in the office of the Secretary of the DHEW. 

There are several working committees in the FPEC. These com- 
mittees are: (a) Standards Committee; (b) Technical Assistance Committee; 
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(c) Funding Coxmnittee; and (d) Coordinating Committee (4-C), The chair- 
man of the 4-C Program Committee is Mr. Preston Bruce of DHEW, Office 
of Child Development, Donohoe Building, 400 - 6th Street, S, W, , Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20003. 

This doctxment will deal only with the Coordinating C ommlttee (4-C). 

Community Coordinated Child Care (4-C) Pro gram Struc ture 

Federal 

The 4-C Program operates on three distinct levels - federal, state 
and 1^'cal community. Federal participation has two dimensions; the 
National Standing Coord ina ting Committee located in Washington, D. C., 
and t h^ F e d e r a 1 R e glona 1 Committed fFRC ) in ten (lO) Regional offices. 

The representation on the National and Regional levels in comprised of rel- 
evant Departments of DHEW, e. g«, SRS, OE, OCD, etc. as well as other 
federal agencies involved with day care. The FRC repre ^ntatives are 
appointed by the national committee. 

State 

The second level of the 4-C program is the state ^cmmittee, the 
membership of which is composed of l/3 public, l/3 priva and at l east 
1/3 parent representation. The -state representatives ar ar ointed by or 
elected by the state committee membership. State 4-C C xmittees can 
be convened by the Governor's office or anyone of the State's public or pri- 
vate organizations interested in child care. 

Local 

The third level of 4-C involvement is the local community, com- 
posed of representatives of the same sectors of people who serve on the 
state level. The basic stipulation for the at least l/3 parent represer 
tion requirement, is that the parents should be a part or members of a 
recognized community group and must be selected or elected by a paren- 
tal constituency. The l/3 private sector may also include representatives 
of recognized community ('*grass roots*’) organizations, e. g- t Headstart, 
CEP, Urban League, etc., as well as traditional private agencies. (This 
will be elaborated upon later in the document). 

The Community Coordinated Child Care (4-C) Program/Function and 
Application Process 

The program's purpose was conceived of as a system under which 
local public and private agencies interested in pre-school child development 
may cooperate with each other on program, services, staff development and 
administrative activities. 
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The prograra is being tried in 23 pilot projects and approximately 
3 00 local communixies throughout the country for the remainder of the 1970 
fiscal year. (See Appendix)’^ 

Need for Local Agreement on Coordination 



To be eligible to participate in this p^ogr^lJn, certain things must 
take place. First of all, the local participating agencies must agree on 
the extent co which services are available to: 

--see whether the children in greatest economic need are the 
ones, being served; 

--identify areas in which better use could be made of existing re- 
sources (or where serious gaps in service exist); 

--identify groups of children (e, g. , the retarded) who are not re- 
ceiving services. 

Secondly, there must be co-ordination of program matters which 
may Involve such things as: 

--joint activities for children and parents, (e. g., field trips, par- 
ent forums, and cultural festivals, ). 

--arranging for one agency to provide a specific service to other 
agencies (e.g. , a Headstart center providing group educational 
activities for pre-school children in family day care homes); 

-—subcontracting by one agency to another to provide a total pro- 
gr Jim for those children who cannot get the most out of the con- 
tracting agency’s program, (e. g. , using a program with special 
facilities for a handicapped child). 



^For more information concerning activities in your community, contact: 

Preston Bruce, Special Assistant 
Office of Child Development 
Donolioe Building 
400 - 6th Street, S. W. 

W ashington, D . C . 

or your Regional Office of Child Development (See Appendix). 
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Next, there must be agreements on administrative coordination 
which may call for such things as: 

-^loan of staff, supplies, and equipment for special projects or 
events ; 

--establishment of case reference committees to discuss the adjust- 
ment of children whose families are served by more than one 
agency; 

Finally, there should be agreements on staff development which 
would, for example: 

--enable the staff of new or smaller agencies co work part-time in 
an older or larger agency. 

--establish a personnel ref'""rral system so that staff from one 

agency could go on to more responsible work at another agency; 

--arrange for Joint staXf training programs and for personnel to 
observe one another's programs* 

Federal Criteria to be M et 

In addition to the things that mast be dov^e for coordination, there 
are a number of Federal criteria that must be met before the Office of 
Child Development representative of the Federal Regional Committee will 
recognize a local 4-C program. These criteria are listed below: 

I. Written evidence that agreements have been reached by par- 
ticipating agencies which: 

a. Establish a continuing policy board including representatives 
of public and private child care agencies and parent-elected 
parent representatives being served by child care programs 
(must be at least one -third of the policy board). 

b. Set up an administrative body for the program which may be: 

1, members of, or staff assigned to, the policy board; 

2, one of the participating agencies; or 

3, a new agency created for the purpose, 

c. Draw by-laws for the operation of the 4-C Program. 

d. Provide for additional agencies to join the program when they 
subscribe to the agreement. 
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e. Make provisions for financing of the policy committee admin- 
istrative structure. 

II, A plan agreed to by participating agencies which will define: 

a. The type of children and families to be served by each agency; 

b. The section of the community served by each agency; and 

c. The kinds of services to be provided. 

ni. Program participants represent at least 50 percent of the total 
Federal funds received in the community the previous fiscal 
year for child care activities. 

IV. Real attempts have been made to: 

a. Cooperate with the proper state agencies; 

b. Cooperate with tb.e City Demonstration Agency or other agencies 
who do commimlty-wlde planning, (e.g. , Health and Welfare 
Planning Councilor etc. ) 

c. Cooperate with or establish appropriate private ager*^ ' s inter 

ested in gathering suppo^" " " :are progr .ns such 

volunteer age' 

V. Agreements have been reached for joint efforts in program , 
coordination by at least one of the following: 

t Joint program services In the areas of medical, dental, 
psychological services or the recruitment of children for 
the program; 

h. Joint iictivlty in cultural, recreational, parent education 
\nd/c • other areas; 

Co Cooperative use of supervisory or special personnel, -- g- • 
music, art, language or head teachers. 

V Agreements have been reached for joint efforts in staff de- 
velopment by having c 'le of the above or something similar: 

a. - taff from one program visit other programs; 

t 

b. -Exchange of personel for training purposes; 
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Subm i tting An Applicat ion 

The way to submit an application to the Federal Regional 4-C 
Committee (and to the state 4-C Committee where one exists) is to send 
in a letter giving: 

I. The name of the proposed program. 

II. The name and address of the organization administering the 
program- 

ill. The name, address and telephone number of the chairman 

of the Policy Committee and the chief administering officials. 

IV. Description of the Policy Committee memberr>hip and how 
they were selected and appointed- 

V. Copies of agreements on matters covered by the above cri- 
teria II. 

VII. Copies of letters containing the views of the State Departments 
of Health, Education, Welfare and Employment, and the state 
Office of Economic Opportunity, if no state 4-C committee 
exists- 

VIII. A letter stating the views ox any coordinating bodies that may 
not have joined the 4-C Program structure. 

Ten copies of the application should be sent to the chairman of the 
Federal Regional 4-C Committee and to the state committee, wher-, one 
exists. 



After reaching a decision on the application, the FRC will let you 
know whether or not your application is okay or if additional information 
or changes are necessary. (Note: a representative of the FRC should have 
worked closely with the appropriate state agencies and yoiu community in 
developing your application, ) 

B enefits of Coordina tion 

Recognized 4-C programs may get more benefit from coordination 
through joint funding, a process by which funds from several Federal 
agencies are treated as a single grant. (This is authorized by section 612 
of the Economic Opportunity Act; at present, however, it is necessary 
that some of the funds come from programs authorized under that act, 
e.g.. Headstart). This would allow the 4-C Program to make only one 
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application directly with a single Federal agency and allow for simpler 
funding and administration at the local level. 

For More Informatio n 

For more detailed information on how to set up a local 4-C program, 
write OCD for its '’Interim Policy Guide for the 4-C Program pamphlet" 

All requests for technical assistance from the Federal Government should 
go to OCD, Donohoe Building, 400 - 6th Street, S. W. , Washington, D.C., 
or to the Representative of the Office of Child Development on the Federal 
Regional Committee. (See Appendix) The Day Care and Child Development 
Council of America, 1426 "H” Street, N. W, , Suite 340^ Washington, D,C. 

2 0005, and the Office of Education are also supposed to be prepared to 
work with FRC s in assisting local 4-C Programs. (Details will follow 
later) 

..jW Folks Can Initiate a Local 4-C Pro gram 

Needless to say, in spite of provisions for representation, the 
local community does not now have a prescribed role tc play on the Fed** 
eral 4-C Prograna, However, local folks can create their own constituency 
on the community lt:vel to initiate a 4-C progrcon. Let’s examine the pro- 
spects for initiating a program. 

Initially, the folks on the community level who are involved with 
Child Care Programs have to become familiar with the 4-C Program con- 
cept and be given some in-depth analysis of its functions and responsibility. 
In this way, the people can decide whether or not the program is relevant 
and beneficial to their community’s particular needs. This can be accom- 
plished by holding a series of workshops with individual and collective 
gatherings of programs, parent groups and corrumrulty organizations, 
e. g.. National Welfare Rightc- Organization, etc. 

Once the folks have been well grounded in understanding the opera- 
tion and standards of the program, they can then select their representa- 
tives of this consortium of groups and organizations. This grc'-up would form 
the fundamental base for a 4-C program. The organization or federation 
should at this point begin to educate and involve the larger and traditional 
Black agencies and organizations regarding the creation of a 4-C Progr=*m 
(Urban League, Poverty Program, etc- ). Once an agreement has been 
reached, cUid all participants under st ana that all Black people have a need 
to work with each other in a cooperative and coordinated way; this coale- 
sence of groups and organizations can. then approach the old line traditional 
public and private city agencies, e.g.. Health and Welfare Council, VI-.-rTA, 
Welfare P apartment, etc, , to join them in forming a 4-C Program. 
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Once this has been accomplished and each group and organization 
has agreed to cooperate in this effort, you are on your way. 

The elections of officers should be made to establish a formal 
structure with whom the Federal government will relate to as the identi- 
fied officials of the 4-C Program. Keep in mind, however, that the com- 
minity should have at least l/3 representation (preferably 51%) of the 
body. Be sure that the folk organizations ai-e heavily involved on the Ex- 
ecutive (policy making) committee. Only th-.n, should application be made 
for formal recognition of the group as the official 4-C Organization. 

Keep in mind, also, as explained earlier, an already existing public 
or private organization or agency can make application for being the 4-C 
Program in any local or state locality. Organizings, as spelled out above 
means g-tting local folks and organizations in the local and the state 4-C 
Program! So, if interested, get your wheels turning and begin spreading 
the word and getting together, or you may find out that there is a 4-C 
P' r out already functioning in your community, and ;he folks have 

ogrammed out. 

h 4-C Already Exist s 

There are 4-C Programs already in existence in som-2 300 communi- 
ties. If there is one in your community, you should find out if the program 
has an at least l/3 representation of parents and com.munity people. If it* s 
discovered that comminity people are not represented, steps should be 
taken to see that they are involved. This should be done in order to pro- 
tect the community's Interest, and to make the kinds of inputs to assure 
that existing programs that Eure supposed to m« 2 et their needs are doing 
their J. O. B.. This, of course, also allows the community representa- 
tives an opportunity to evaluate the effectiveness of this kind of a vehicle. 

Institution Build ing 

Finally^ promoting this kind of coales ence of groups could initiate 
institution building in the Black comminity. Through the right kind of 
politicizing and organizing the community, co-operatives or community 
corporations may be formed to supply the business needs of day care cen- 
ters (e. g. , transportation, food services, bedding, toys, etc. ), This may 
allow the community to compete with the national franchisers who are busy 
making plans to corner the child development market. 

Needless to say, the Black community stands abetter chance at 
community control if it orgetnizes and seizes the initiative rather than 
waiting until it is forced upon the community (witness Urban Renewal, 
^^odel Cities, etc. 
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Assis tance For Creating and Developing 4-C Pro gram 

The Day ^are and Child Development Council of America has 
been funded by OEO/HEW to render technical assistance to community 
and states who apply for 4-C programs. The shortcomings of this 
assistance are many. 

First of all, the policies for 4-C Programs are formulated by 
the 4-C Standing Comanittee at the federal level. There are no provisions 
for citizen or parent input. The Federal Regional Committee develops 
their own set of operating procedures within the federal guideUnes. The 
Federal Standing Committee has the responsibiUty to evaluate (or develop 
a mechanism for evaluating) the 4-C Program.s. 

OEO/DHEW entered into a contract with the Day Civre and Child 
Development Council of America, Inc. to provide technical assistance 
to some states and communities in planning 4-C programs. The tech- 
nical assistance available is: 

a. A small amount of financial assistance to supplement local 
ajoid state planning capacity. 

1. Sub -contracts 

2. specialized consultation for specific tasks. 

b. Consultation by Day Care and Child Development Council of 
America Field Staff. 

c. Publication for disseminating technical information - the 
VOICE newsletter. 

The financial assistance is limited to only $18, 000^ for each Region 
which must have no less than tw.o (2) pilot projects - one local and one 
state, but not necessarily in the same state. These funds are to be sup- 
plemented by local resources in most sltutations. Moreover, Day Ca.re 
and Child Development Council has not Indicated any great commitment 
to the involvement of comm'onity groups, preferring to deal with estab- 
lished private and public agencies. 

As evidenced in the above, 4-C is not by any means a serious 
priority of the federal government, if it wants to maximize the program's 
effect in local communities, A mere $18, 000 or less, is not enough to 
finance one good program administrator, needless to say enough to allow 
for meaningful and relevant planning. However, if this sort of mechanism 
does exist in your community, don't fail to have your organization get in- 
volved in it. Hold the Day Care Council accountable, moreover, for the 
assistance it is supposed to provide! 
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Things to Watch Out For in 4-C 

Now, let’s deal with some realities with regard to your local 
community! As outlined in the 4-'C Program manual, ’'Community*' Is 
quite iU-defined* Th- manual speaks to an agency community, both public 
and private, and at the same time to parent groups and organiz;*tions who 
combine to make up a 4-C program. With this in mind, and the fact that 
the 4-C organiziation the community level has very little power to deter- 
mine policy, how can an organization such as 4-C relate to the day care/ 
child development, needs of local people? lf» in fact, a 4-C community 
encompasses a full county or xity, this would seem to preclude the fact 
that local people in a neighborhood could establish a 4-C Program. If 
so, the Black community may find itself surrounded by a 4-C area in 
which they are just a small entity without much, if any, authority over 
what goes on programmatically, and needless to say, without any control. 

State Representation 

According to the plan, local 4-C representatives may be elected 
or selected to the state 4-C committee.. This calls for securing trans- 
portation for local people to attend the state 4-C meetings, where the 
state plans are developed for state and local implementation. The ques- 
tion is, will the participating agencies or the 4-C Program furnish trans- 
portation for local p^opl®? I^ not, how are local people going to be able to 
take part in the program on the state level? The local people have to have 
some means of transportation to attend state 4-C meetings if, they are to 
take part in or ’’develop** a relationship with the State Committee. 

It is of the utmost importaiice that established national organiza- 
tions, such as The National Welfare Rights Orgaidzation, Urban League, 
National Council of Negro Women, etc., become allies in the undertaking 
of forming 4-C Committees. Organizations such as these can participate 
under the provisions for private organizations or agency representation. 
Therefore, it is important to establish good working relationships with 
them 30 that Black day care operations can receive maximum benefits 
from the program, and community control can be realized. 

The requirements for overall joint coordination of program ser- 
vices, staff developm or administration in 4-C programs suggests 
that Black programs may gain from other established programs some 
needed programmatic assistance. On the other hand, these areas of 
coordination may serve as a means for Black program co-operation. 

The Black prc,^rams may be overwhelmed by white -oriented programs, 
and in the long" run, they may lose their identity in such a maze of oper- 
ations. However, if the operators and parents of Black programs con- 
cur about their ’’specific" needs for program development and establish 
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themselves as a force in the 4-C Program, areas of coordination can be 
identified and dictated to the State and Regional Committees. Also, through 
collective efforts, positions can be taken to assure them that their particu- 
lar needs will be met. 

Are 4-C Guidelines Relevan t? 

Finally, maybe the 4-C guidelines as projected are not relevant to 
Black people? Maybe a definition for program coordination for Black 
people should come from the community? Maybe the guidelines on the 
federal level should be developed in a coordinated way with local people? 
Maybe, the federal government should allocate funds for supporting the 
development of the state and local 4-C Committees and hire salaried staff 
to coordinate the organization of the program? Although these and many 
other questions and options remain unanswered and unclear, the fact re- 
mains that 4-C is operative and it may be in your community. If so, you ^^ 
should know about it and be involved so that no "games will be run on you" 
by the traditional types. 

Check It Ou t 

If this approach looks promising, investigate the posibilities to get 
more information about starting one and initiate it yourself. If one exists 
in your community and you feel as though it's not for the benefit of Black 
■people, do .something about it! 



Prepared by. 

The Staff 

Black Child Development Institute 
102 8 Connecticut Ave. , N. W. 

Suite 514 

Washington, D. C. 2 0036 
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APPENDIX A 

Requests for information and/or technical assistance in starting a 
local 4-C program should be directed to the Regional Office of Child Develop 
ment serving your coimnuixity. The names of the Office administrators are 
listed below: 



Region I 



Conn., Maine, Mass., 

New Hampshire, Rhode 
Is land, V ermont 

Region II 

Delaware, New Jersey, 

Pa. , New York 

Region III 

D. C., Ky. , N.C., Va., 

Puerto Rico, ^ ''irgin Islands 

Region IV 

Ala., Fla., Ga. , Miss., 

S . C . , T enn. 

Region V 

111. , Ind. , Mich. , Ohio, 
Wise. 

Region VI 

Iowa, Kansas, Minn. , Mo. , 

Neb., N.D., S.D. , 

Region VII 



Mrs. Rheable Edwards 
John F. Kennedy Fed. Bldg. 
Government Center 
Boston^ MaAs. 

Mr. Jed Diaz 

26 Federal Plaza, Rm. #1005 
New York, New York 10007 



Mr. Fred Digby 

22 0 - 7th Street, N.E. 

Charlottesville, Va. 22901 



Mrs. Barbara Whitaker 
Room 404 

5 0 Seventh Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30323 

Mt. Philip Jar mack 
Room 712, NewP. O. Bldg. 
433 N. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, 111. 60607 

Mrs. Linda Carson 
601 E. 12th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 



Mrs. Thomas Sullivan 
1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
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Ark., La., N. Mexico 
Okla. , Texas 
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APPENDIX A 



Region VIII 

Colo# , Montanas Utah, 
*Wyon~ * ng 

Region IX 

Ariz# > > Hawaii* 

Nev. * Guana, Amer. Samoa 

Region X 

Alaska, Idaho, 

Ore. » Wash. 



■ir, Robert Kolar 

~ Federal Office Bldg, 
i^T Stout Streets 
Dc ver, Colorado 8C202 

I Sam Miller 
F ieral Office Bldg. 
iiO Fulton Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Bernard Kelly 
Regional Director, DHEW 
Arcade Bldg. , 

1319 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 
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appendix b 

T?r:r . tonal PILOTS 



region I 

Community Pilot: 
State Pilot: 

region II 

Community Pilot: 
State Pilot: 

region in 

Community Pilot: 
State Pilot 

region IV 

Community Pilot: 
Community Pilot: 

region V 

Community Pilot: 
State Pilot: 

region VI 

Community Pilot: 
State Pilot: 

region vn 

Community Pilot: 
State Pilot: 

region VIII 

Community Pilot 
Community Pilot 
Community Pilot 
State Pilot: 



Holyoke/Chicopee. Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 



Westchester County, New York 
Pennsylvania 



Louisville, Kentucky 
Maryland 



Atlanta, Georgia 
Miami, Florida 



Flint, Michigan 
Ohio 



Sedgwick' County, Kansas 
Nebraska 



San Antonio, Texas 
Arkansas 



Denver, Colorado 
Helena, Montana 
Missoula, Montana 
Colorado 
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REGIONAL PILOTS 
REGION DC 

Los Angeles, California 
Portland, Oregon 
S e attle , Was hington 
Oregon 

RURAL PILOT 
T up e lo , ML s s i s s ipp i 
INDIAN PILOT 



Coirununity Pilot: 
Community Pilot: 
Community Pilot: 
State Pilot: 



Zunl Indian Pilot 
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Senator Mondale. We stand in recess to the ca,ll of the Chair. 
(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the rearing was adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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